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MANUFACTURING  >  A  MODERN  DUSINEFS  WOND^ 
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Your  writing  can’t  outrace 
Feathertouch  ....  its  fluid 
channel  isplatinum-smoothed. 


Use  the  special  Sheaffer  Shorthand  Feathertouch  Pen 


.  .  .  ENDORSED  BY  GREGG 


No  dictation  is  ever  too  rapid  For  you  when  you  are  usins  your 
SheaFFer  Feathertouch  pen.  Try  this  new  way — one  page  oF  shorthand 
will  convince  you  that  you  can  get  greater  speed  and  accuracy  with 
a  SheaFFer.  Feathertouch  writes  two  ways — your  regular  stroke  when 
held  normally,  a  much  Finer  line  when  turned  over.  Only  platinum  in 
the  pen-point  fluid  channel  (exclusive  with  Feathertouch)  makes  per- 
Fect  two-way  writing.  The  streamlined  balance  shape  oF  this  pen 
prevents  its  tiring  your  hand — no  matter  how  long  you  write  at  a  time. 
Available  in  one-stroke  lever  or  visible  barrel  models.  At  better 
stores  everywhere. 

SHEAFFERX 

PENS  .  PENCILS  .  DESK  SETS  .  SKRIP 
SKRIPGRIP  PARA.LASTIK 

TORONTO,  ONT..  CANADA 


FORT  MADISON,  IOWA 


More  than  7,000  Schools 


Interval  Tinier 


FEATURES 


Times  periods  from  15  seconds  to  2  hours. 
Concealed  alarm  rings  when  time  interval 
has  elapsed  .  .  .  Can  be  set  in  advance  and 
started  when  ready  by  means  of  a  lever  . . . 
Finished  in  black  enamel  and  chromium,  in 
the  modern  motif .  .  .  Approximate  dimen¬ 
sions — 4  X  5  X  2  inches. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  X-RAY  CORPORATION 
I  2012  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
I  Subject  to  refund  if  not  satisfactory  in  10  days, 

I  send _ Interval  Timers  at  $5.25  each  to 

I  address  below. 

I  □  Ship  prepaid  (Check  or  Money 

I  Order  enclosed).  □  Ship  C.O.D. 


Address 


When  ordering  your  Interval  Timer  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 


FEBRUARY.  1935 


THE  NEW  AND  GREATER  EASY- 
WRITING  n  nWl  I  TYPEWRITER 


SEVENTEEN  MAJOR  IMPROVEMENTS 


When  purchasing  your  Royals  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 


FEBRUARY.  1935 


It  is  as  quick  and  as  simple 
as  that  to  adjust  the  tabular 
and  marginal  stops  on  the 
New  Easy- Writing  Royal!  The 
operator  merely  tilts  forward  the  paper 
table,  exposing  the  stops.  Then,  it*s 
only  a  matter  of  seconds  to  adjust  them 
— and  the  machine  is  ready  for  use. 
Conveniences  like  these  mean  less 
fatigue — greater  efficiency  for  the  op¬ 
erator,  whether  student  or  professional 
typist! 


Any  Royal  representative  will  gladly 
explain  this  and  the  many  other  simpli¬ 
fications  and  advantages  of  the  New 
and  Greater  Easy- Writing  Royal — par¬ 
ticularly  Touch  Control,  an  exclusive 
Royal  feature. 


ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  INC. 
2  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Branches  and  Agencies  the  World  Over 


EDUCATIONAL  INSTITU- 
TIONS  are  invited  to  consult  their 
local  Royal  representatives  about 
Royal’s  Replacement  Plan.  There  is 
no  obligation. 


Train  your  students  on  the  machine  they 
will  use  in  business! 


Teach  Your  Students 

the  FASTEST  WAY 

to  WRITE  FIGURES 


lODAY  more  than  ever  the  business  world  demands  speed 
and  accuracy  in  figuring.  Your  students  should  be  prepared  to 
meet  these  demands. 

The  Underwood  Sundstrand  Adding  Machine  will  aid  them  in 
speed  figuring  because  ...  it  has  only  10  numeral  keys  all  under 
the  fingertips  of  one  hand  .  .  .  column  selection  is  completely 
automatic  .  .  .  the  touch  method  is  the  fastest  way  to  write  figures. 

Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Company  have  available  for  use  with 
this  Underwood  Sundstrand  Machine  a  booklet  containing  four 
easy  lessons  in  touch  method  operation  of  addition,  subtraction 
and  multiplication.  This  book  is  given  away  free  with  each 
Underw  ood  Sundstrand  Adding  Machine  for  instruction  purposes. 

May  we  suggest  that  you  mail  the  coupon  for  a  free  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  this  fast-figuring  Machine. 


Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Company 
S42  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I’d  likp  to  have  a  demonstration  of  speed  and  arruracy  in  fig¬ 
uring  on  the  CnderM'otMl  Sundstrand  .  .  .  without  obligation. 


MAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY 


UNDERWOOD 
SUNDSTRAND 
10-KEY 
Adding  Machine 


When  returning  this  coupon  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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When  sending  for  this  Manual  please  mentton  the  Business  Education  World. 
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Because  It's  Indispensable  to  Business 
It^s  Indispensable  Training  for  Your  Students 


Write  today  for  Ditto’s  new  instruction 
manual  for  commercial  schools — ^“Ditto, 
Its  Use  and  Operation.”  There’s  no  cost 
or  obligation.  We  want  you  to  see  how 
easy  we  have  made  it  for  you  to  teach 
this  important  project  to  your  students. 


DITTO,  Incorporated  .50 

2244  W.  Harrison  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  new  Instruction  Manual  for  Commercial  Schools — 
“Ditto,  Its  Use  and  Operation.” 


Name 


Title 


School 


Address 


County 


State 


should  he,  for  Ditto  is  indispensable  to 
today's  business. 


Throughout  the  world  and  in  every  line 
of  endeavor  Ditto’s  quick,  economical 
handling  of  numerous  routine  system 
jobs  has  placed  it  in  the  fore  of  modern 
timesaving  equipment.  To  teach  Ditto 
and  its  countless  applications  in  business 
concerns  is  to  give  your  students  a  real 
advantage  in  tackling  business  problems. 


Slowly  but  surely  theory  is  being  rele¬ 
gated  into  the  discard  and  in  its  place 
is  being  substituted  practical  everyday 
training  in  methods  and  devices  in  use 
in  today’s  business. 


Among  the  business  machines  and  de¬ 
vices  coming  in  for  a  big  share  of  the 
time  devoted  to  this  new  type  of  train¬ 
ing  is  Ditto.  .  .  .  And  that,  too,  is  as  it 


By  only  one  measuring  stick  does  the 
business  man  judge  the  prospective 
employee  who  comes  to  him  for  a  job — 
How  much  does  he  know  of  today's 
practical  business  methods? 


And  that  is  as  it  should  be. 


DITTO  INCORPORATED  •  HARRISON  AT  OAKLEY  BLVD.  •  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


of  course,  so  don't  spread  the  good  news  among  your  friends  or 
there  won't  be  enough  copies  to  go  around. 

Dr.  John  Brewer  of  Harvard  heads  our  list  of  contributors  for  March.  He 
has  written  the  first  of  that  series  of  articles  on  "Effective  Pupil  Guidance," 
which  Dr.  Spanabel  is  obtaining  for  us  so  that  each  teacher  may  feel  better 
prepared  to  guide  his  pupils  intelligently. 

We  also  extend  a  warm  welcome  to  a  new  contributor  to  the  B.E.W. — 
a  young,  progressive  leader  from  Minnesota  working  for  his  doctorate  in  the 
field  of  economics,  but,  fortunately  for  us,  he  has  an  excellent  commercial 
education  background  and  strong  leanings  toward  specialization  in  our  field. 
He  is  Edward  G.  Eriksen  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Eriksen  has  been  carrying  on  some  especially  worth-while  experiments 
in  the  methods  of  training  modern  office  workers.  In  the  March  issue  he 
will  describe  an  experimental  course  in  teaching  applicants  a  more  efficient 
method  of  applying  for  office  positions. 

We  have  a  treat  in  store  for  our  shorthand-teaching  friends— one  that 
doesn't  come  often,  and  it  is  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  type  of  exclusive 
and  invaluable  service  that  the  B.E.W.  is  rendering  its  readers  every  month 
in  the  school  year.  Shorthand  teachers,  do  you  think  you  can  get  better 
results  if  you  would  not  teach  rules?  Mr.  Leslie  (this  brilliant  teacher  needs 
no  introduction  to  our  readers)  has  proved  that  he  can  and  has  given  us 
permission  to  publish  his  timed  daily  lesson  plans  taken  from  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  notebook. 

These  lessons  will  begin  in  the  March  issue  and  will  continue  until  every 
paragraph  of  the  Manual  has  been  covered.  You  can't  afford  to  miss  this 
series. 


Well,  if  we  were  to  go  on  listing  all  the  good  things  in  the  March  issue, 
you  wouldn't  enjoy  the  waiting,  so  we  will  turn  you  over  to  the  February 
issue,  which  starts  off  with  the  arresting  title  "60,000  Can't  Be  Wrong." 
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60,000  CAN'T  BE  WRONG 

They  knew  what  they  needed— 
new'  Nehooling  added  to  old 


•  ALEXANDER  S.  MASSELL,  A.  M.. 

Principal,  Central  School  of  Business  and  Arts 
New  York  City 

WITHIN  the  past  few  years  the  lit¬ 
erature  on  business  education  has 
been  full  of  challenges  and  criti¬ 
cisms.  Objectives  and  principles  have  been 
questioned,  defined,  redefined — old  ones  dis¬ 
carded,  new  ones  set  up.  Curricula  have 
been  tested  .  .  .  revised  .  .  .  rehashed  .  .  . 
diminished  .  .  .  enlarged  .  .  .  and  vitalized. 
Methodology  has  been  written  about,  experi¬ 
mented  with,  improved,  and  ignored.  Teach¬ 
er  conventions  over  the  entire  country  have 
dedicated  themselves  to  the  improvement  of 
business  education.  “Onward,  business  teach¬ 
ers!”  has  been  the  battle  cry. 


But  in  spite  of  the  professional  progress 
made,  the  employer  still  complains  that  our 
graduates  are  “immature”  .  .  .  “unpre¬ 
pared”  .  .  .  “do  not  know  how  to  think”  .  .  . 
“irresponsible”  .  .  .  “lacking  in  adaptability” 
.  .  .  “do  not  know  how  to  grow  and  expand” 
.  .  .  “do  not  look  ahead”  .  .  .  “cannot  get 
along  with  fellow  workers”  .  .  .  and  “lack 
ethical  and  cultural  background.”  The  teach¬ 
ers  still  complain  that  most  of  their  students 
are  not  fit  for  commercial  education. 

Welfare  agencies — local,  state,  and  pri¬ 
vate — cry  aloud  that  the  white-collar  jobs 
are  overcrowded.  Why  train  more?  Some 


Carl  »•.  Holt 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  AND  ARTS 

I  N  the  last  half  of  1932,  and  in  1933  and  1934,  60,000  adults  enrolled  in  the  Cen- 
*  tral  School  of  Business  and  Arts,  New  York  City,  and  58  per  cent  of  them  have 
already  returned  to  jobs  because  of  the  training  given  them  in  this  “New  School 
of  Today.”  The  vast  majority  of  them  pursued  courses  in  stenography,  typewrit¬ 
ing,  bookkeeping,  and  office  appliances. 

This  school  was  organized  by  Alexander  S.  Massed  in  a  loft  building  at  725 
Broadway  in  the  spring  of  1924,  with  180  pupils  and  2  teachers.  In  1925  it  was 
moved  to  its  present  home,  an  old  elementary  school  building  on  42nd  Street,  two 
blocks  east  of  the  Grand  Central  St.'ttion.  It  has  an  enrollment  today  of  12,000 
students — 1,900  of  whom  are  full-time  high  school  students;  340  part-time  con¬ 
tinuation  students;  and  9,760  unemployed  adults.  Its  faculty  consists  of  51  teach¬ 
ers  employed  by  the  City  Board  of  Education  and  262  teachers  employed  by  the 
Civil  Works  Administration. 

Mr.  Massed  is  completing  his  tenth  year  as  principal.  He  is  assisted  by  two 
very  able  vice  principals — Miss  Emma  F.  Dillon  and  Mrs.  Ethel  L.  Lowenthal. 

heads  of  private  business  schools  complain  pending  reemployment.  The  parent  still 

that  public  school  commercial  courses  are  wants  his  son  and  daughter  to  have  an  office 

taking  away  their  bread  and  butter,  and  cheer  job,  in  defiance  of  advice  and  counsel  to  the 

every  move  which  curtails  business  education  contrary,  and  the  taxpayer  frets  and  stoops  at 

in  the  public  schools.  The  unemployed  clam-  the  heavy  burdens  imposed  upon  him  by  the 

or  for  the  opportunity  to  conserve  old  and  maintenance  of  the  “costly  experiments  and 

to  learn  new  commercial  skids  and  practices  human  waste  in  business  education.” 
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In  the  September,  1934,  issue  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  World,  Professor  David 
Snedden  in  his  article,  “Toward  Better  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,”  takes  cognizance  of  the 
above  factors  and  sets  up  his  scheme  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  in  the  future.  In  this  scheme 
he  follows  closely  his  previous  predictions  for 
vocational  education.  This  article  presents 
three  outstanding  and  much  discussed  propo¬ 
sitions: 

The  Three  Propositions 

1.  That  the  education  of  our  youth  will  he 
extended  until  he  is  at  least  eighteen  years 
of  age.  That  no  training  for  vocations  will 
be  attempted  until  that  age.  That,  instead, 
he  will  be  educated  in  su^ierior  {Ktsonal  cul¬ 
ture,  civic  iK’havior,  health-  and  vigor-con¬ 
serving  practices,  and  moralities. 

2.  That  each  state  will  have  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  specific  full-time,  full -com  j^etency  vo¬ 
cational  schools  for  each  vocation  which  has 
l>ccome  standardized,  where  full-focused 
training  courses  will  be  given  for  the  pros¬ 
pective  employer  and  employee.  To  these 
schools  persons  above  the  average  ability  will 
le  admitted  for  stenographic,  Ixjokkeepiing, 
office  clerical  work,  and  special  sales  courses 
(such  as  shoe,  kitchen  ware,  and  retail  gro¬ 
cery,  etc.).  For  the  upper  fourth  students, 
courses  on  the  college  level  will  le  given. 

3.  That  business  education  in  the  secon¬ 
dary  schools  will  consist  of  short  unit  courses, 
consisting  of  typewriting  and  account  keep¬ 
ing  for  non-vocational  functionings;  also 
short  business  courses  including  such  subjects 
as  commercial  geography,  buyers’  economics, 
investments,  advertising,  consumers’  appreci¬ 
ations,  for  the  purpese  of  extending  the  learn¬ 
ers’  abilities  to  the  proper  discharge  of  civic 
obligations. 

Professor  Snedden  has  many  followers  and 
his  views  have  influenced  the  various  discus¬ 
sions  on  business  education.  Fortunately  for 
the  business  teachers,  these  views  are  not 
readily  accepted  by  all,  and  are  challenged  by 
the  exponents  of  a  more  liberal  and  demo¬ 
cratic  education.  Those  favoring  this  lilieral 
px)licy  state: 

1.  That  commercial  education  should  be  a 
piermanent  part  of  the  universal  scheme  of 


education  and  offer  an  oppxirtunity  to  all  for 
the  preparation  for  gainful  occupations. 

2.  That  business  education  should  offer 
opportunities  on  all  levels  because  business  is 
on  all  levels  and  may  train  for  the  highest 
jobs  on  the  university  or  college  levels,  as  well 
as  on  the  lower  secondary-school  levels. 

3.  That  business  education  should  make  it 
possible  for  all  students  to  take  advantage 
of  it  and  have  it  available  throughout  the 
state,  rather  than  concentrated  in  certain 
places. 

4.  That  business  education,  because  of 
constant  social,  economic,  and  business 
changes,  should  offer  an  opportunity  for  re¬ 
habilitation  and  retraining. 

5.  That  business  education  should  supple¬ 
ment  and  tie  up  with  general  education,  and 
that  general  education  should  supplement 
and  tie  up  with  business  education.  The 
two  should  be  inseparable. 

6.  That,  concurrent  with  a  purely  voca¬ 
tional  business  education  and  with  general 
academic  education,  the  consumers’  point  of 
view  should  lo  stressed  and  emphasized. 

A  Healthy  Sign 

These  controversial  points  of  view  are  a 
healthy  sign.  Were  we  all  to  think  alike,  the 
wheels  of  progress  would  stop,  and  because 
we  do  not  think  alike,  two  conclusions  are 
evident: 

1.  That  the  liberal  point  of  view  will  pre¬ 
vail  for  a  long  time  and  that  most  of  our 
secondary  schools  will  carry  on  the  present 
or  modified  business  curricula,  porhaps 
(“hopo  springs  eternal”)  with  a  more  selected 
student  body. 

2.  As  a  result  of  the  present  economic  con¬ 
ditions — unemployment,  social  and  indus¬ 
trial  readjustments.  Federal  and  state  spon¬ 
sorships — new  vocational  business  schools 
will  have  to  be  organized  to  answer  some  of 
the  challenges  and  criticisms  of  the  business 
educator,  the  employer,  the  parent,  the  em¬ 
ployed,  the  unemployed,  the  student,  the 
teacher,  and  even  the  taxpayer. 

The  impotus  given  to  the  organization  of 
these  new  schools  did  not  come  at  first  from 
educational  authorities,  but  rather  from  the 
w'elfare  organization.  The  thousands  of  {)er- 
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sons  who  were  formerly  employed  but  who 
are  now  jobless,  the  college  and  high  school 
graduates  who  could  not  find  employment, 
l^ecame  a  serious  problem.  Their  morale  had 
to  be  kept  up  pending  the  securing  of  em¬ 
ployment.  Every  known  social  agency  and 
the  social  authorities,  particularly,  were  called 
u[X)n  to  open  their  doors  to  keep  up  this 
morale. 

The  enforced  leisure,  however,  made  these 
unemployed  people  think,  and  allowed  them 
much  time  for  introspection.  They  were 
honest  with  themselves  for  the  first  time. 
They  analyzed  themselves;  they  analyzed 
their  weaknesses,  their  deficiencies,  their  im- 


©  Kaiden-Keystone 

ALEXANDER  S.  MASSELL 


perfections.  And  with  the  opening  of  the 
schools  they  wanted  something  more  than 
just  merely  having  their  morale  kept  up. 

This  attitude  upon  the  part  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  did  not  come  about  spontaneously. 
Weeks  and  months  of  job  hunting  and  job 
contacts  presented  to  them  in  a  most  con¬ 
vincing  manner  the  fact  that  higher  standards 
had  to  be  met;  better-trained  workers  were 
needed;  incompetent  help  was  not  tolerated; 
higher  efficiency  of  performance  was  de¬ 
manded;  initial  skills  were  necessary;  persons 
with  a  variety  of  skills  were  preferred;  and, 
on  the  highest  level,  the  possession  of  certain 


specialized  abilities  in  addition  to  basic  skills 
opened  new  opportunities  for  employment, 
and  other  assets  besides  skills  were  required, 
among  which  was  good  health. 

Those  who  were  formerly  employed  came 
with  a  definite  motive.  They  knew  what 
they  wanted.  Thousands  of  them  applied  to 
correct  the  ills  which  had  cost  them  their  jobs. 
Many  of  them  lost  their  jobs  when  competi¬ 
tion  supplied  the  college -trained  worker  who 
had  a  general  basic  education  as  well  as  the 
initial  skills.  They  came  to  school  for  such 
subjects  as  English,  speech  correction,  per¬ 
sonality  development,  penmanship,  rapid  cal¬ 
culations,  public  speaking,  etc.,  so  as  to  over¬ 
come  the  deficiencies  which  cost  them  their 
employment.  In  many  cases  they  came  to 
correct  certain  health  imperfections.  These 
imperfections  were  res{X)nsiblc  for  the  fre¬ 
quent  lateness  and  absence  which  finally  cost 
them  their  jobs.  They  looked  u{X)n  the 
school  as  a  remedial  agency. 

Those  who  possessed  a  certain  amount  of 
employable  skill  returned  to  these  schools 
to  conserve  their  previous  education  and  to 
keep  up  their  sjx’ed  in  such  subjects  as  short¬ 
hand,  typewriting,  calculating  machines,  and 
dictating-machine  operation.  Many  of  them 
returned,  too,  because  during  times  of  pros¬ 
perity  they  had  accepted  jobs  other  than 
those  for  which  they  had  been  trained  be¬ 
cause  of  the  higher  salary  offered  in  the 
other  fields.  During  the  period  of  unem¬ 
ployment  they  came  back  to  school  to  con¬ 
serve  their  employable  skills,  with  the  hope 
that  they  might  get  into  the  occupation  for 
which  lx)th  money  and  time  had  been  ex¬ 
pended,  and  for  which  they  were  best  suited. 

The  largest  group  of  all  consisted  of  the 
purely  academically  trained  persons,  high 
school  and  college  graduates,  who  had  no 
employment  experience  and  who  felt  lost  in 
the  shuffle  of  job-seeking.  They  had  nothing 
to  offer  except  their  high  school  or  college 
diploma.  They  flocked  to  schools  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  necessary  abilities  which  would 
open  the  doors  for  them  in  commerce  and 
industry,  or  would  prepare  them  for  coming 
civil  service  examinations. 

The  recent  graduate  of  the  high  school  and 
the  college,  after  sjxnding  months  in  job 
hunting,  knew  that  it  was  a  hopeless  task  to 
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secure  employment  unless  he  {X)ssessed  defi¬ 
nite  training  for  commercial  occupations. 
These  graduates  were  willing  to  come  all 
day  if  necessary,  and  to  extend  their  train¬ 
ing  over  a  year  or  more  in  order  to  make 
themselves  qualified  to  compete  with  former 
workers.  They  had  no  financial  ability  for 
private-school  education. 

As  this  group  had  had  a  general  educa¬ 
tion,  it  was  necessary  to  develop  for  them  an 
intensive  course  in  accounting  and  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  secretarial  work,  merchandising,  and 
salesmanship.  They  were  given  a  full  day 
program  consisting  of  the  following  subjects 
in  each  course; 

Accounting  Course:  accounting,  commer¬ 
cial  law,  calculating  machines,  bookkeeping 
machines. 

Secretarial  Course:  shorthand,  typewriting, 
secretarial  practice,  office  machines,  dictating 
machines. 

Clerical  Course:  duplicating  machines,  ele¬ 
mentary  business  training,  typewriting,  com¬ 
mercial  arithmetic,  commercial  geography, 
calculating  machines,  office-machine  appli¬ 
ances,  elementary  bookkeeping,  filing,  pen¬ 
manship. 

Merchandising  and  Salesmanship  Course: 
salesmanship  and  mechandising,  typewriting, 
office  machines,  show-card  writing,  window 
display,  penmanship,  specialty  sales. 

Still  another  very  large  group  came  to  the 
schools  because  they  knew  from  the  experi¬ 
ences  gained  through  job  hunting  and  visit¬ 
ing  employment  agencies  that  the  skills 
they  previously  possessed,  which  were  at  that 
time  satisfactory  to  the  employer,  were  no 
longer  marketable.  They  found  out  that  a 
greater  skill  is  required  and  that  employ¬ 
ment  was  not  available  without  it.  A  stenog¬ 
rapher  who  was  formerly  acceptable  if  he 
possessed  a  speed  of  80  words  a  minute  is 
not  considered  at  all  unless^  he  can  do  100 
words  or  more  a  minute.  This  group  re¬ 
turned  to  school  to  upgrade  itself  and  to  lift 
itself  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  level  of 
efficiency. 

Again,  with  the  elimination  of  many 
workers,  the  person  who  was  kept  on  the 
job  or  who  was  employed  or  reemployed 
was  the  person  who  had  several  skills  at  his 


command.  The  employer  wants  a  stenogra¬ 
pher,  a  typist,  a  bookkeeper,  a  receptionist,  a 
switchboard  operator,  and  a  dictating-ma- 
chine  operator  all  in  one.  This  group,  there¬ 
fore,  contains  workers  whose  former  experi¬ 
ence  has  made  them  skilled  in  one  operation 
and  who  have  returned  to  school  to  acquire 
multiple  or  variety  skills. 

The  outstanding  contribution  made  by  the 
group  of  unemployed  people  who  flocked  to 
these  schools  was  that  they  came  with  a 
certain  amount  of  definite  information  on 
business  conditions,  business  needs,  and  op¬ 
portunities  for  employment,  and  the  type  of 
training  that  was  necessary.  With  spasmodic 
business  pick-ups  and  Federal,  state,  and 
city  investigations,  certain  highly  specialized 
jobs  were  open,  particularly  on  the  higher 
levels  where  certain  commercial  skills  were 
required.  This  was  particularly  true  for 
speed  and  technical  stenographers;  bookkeep¬ 
ers  and  statisticians,  who  were  needed  for  va¬ 
rious  Code  authorities;  secretaries  to  physi¬ 
cians,  who  were  familiar  with  the  various 
medical  terms;  legal  stenographers;  secre¬ 
taries  to  engineers;  dental  secretaries,  etc. 

A  Greaf  Demand 

In  the  sales  field  there  was  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  shoe  salesmen,  hat  salesmen,  glove 
salesmen,  toy  salesmen,  who  had  some  basic 
ideas  of  the  various  industries  represented. 
It  was  necessary  to  establish  such  courses  in 
the  schools  to  meet  the  demands  of  business. 
This  group  practically  selected  itself,  and 
possessed  the  necessary  general  basic  educa¬ 
tion  as  well  as  the  required  personality  traits. 

The  other  contribution  made  by  the  un¬ 
employed  is  that  a  considerable  number 
knew  their  limitations — persons  who  could 
be  classified  as  of  the  lower  skilled  ability. 
They  were  anxious,  however,  to  perfect  them¬ 
selves  in  the  lower  skills  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  would  become  experts  in  their 
particular  field.  These  were  the  persons  who 
wanted  to  become  rapid  calculists,  speed  typ¬ 
ists,  and  copyists,  where  no  thought-pro¬ 
voking  processes  were  involved;  all  that  was 
needed  was  the  ability  to  perform  rapidly  and 
accurately.  This  group  included  file  clerks, 
switchboard  operators.  Mimeograph  operat- 
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ors,  stencil  cutters,  etc.  They  felt  that  the 
possession  of  rapidity  and  accuracy  would 
save  them  from  future  unemployment. 

The  unemployed  have  indicated  the  trends 
and  changes  that  are  going  on  in  business, 
and  by  their  demands  for  further  education 
have  made  a  definite  contribution  to  the  type 
of  schooling  and  the  schools  needed  now’  and 
in  the  immediate  future.  What  was  original¬ 
ly  adopted  as  an  emergency  program  points 
to  a  definite  establishment  of  new  vocational 
business  schools  offering  a  planned  program 
commensurate  with  modern  social,  economic 
and  business  requirements. 

In  order  to  function  efficiently  and  effect¬ 
ively,  these  new  schools  will  present  the  fol¬ 
lowing  set-up: 

1.  A  flexible  program  that  can  be  changed 
and  rearranged  at  any  time  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  business  and  society.  This  will  in¬ 
clude  experimental  work.  New  methods, 
new  devices,  new  office  machines  will  be  tried 
out  and  evaluated. 

2.  An  advisory  council  of  business  men, 
office  workers,  and  teachers,  whose  Job  w’ill 
be  to  keep  the  schools  constantly  cognizant 
of  the  trends  in  business  requirements.  This 
council  will  act  as  a  research  body,  will  de¬ 
fine  and  analyze  the  jobs  for  commercial 
workers,  the  promotional  possibilities,  the 
education  and  training  necessary,  and  will 
periodically  check  the  efficiency  on  the  job 
of  the  graduates  of  the  school. 


3.  A  teaching  staff  that  is  thoroughly  fa¬ 
miliar  with  office  jobs  and  their  require¬ 
ments.  The  teachers  for  these  schools  will 
l^e  selected  because  of  their  previous  business 
experience  and  skills,  as  well  as  their  other 
assets  that  make  up  a  good  commercial 
teacher. 

4.  A  liberal  equipment  of  standardized 
office  machines  to  provide  the  training  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  all  office  workers. 

5.  An  upgrading  program  for  the  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  secondary  commercial  school,  and 
for  the  employed  and  formerly  employed, 
raising  them  from  the  lower  levels  to  the 
higher  levels  of  performance  for  present  jobs 
and  for  future  jobs. 

6.  Opportunities  for  the  learning  of  in¬ 
itial  skills  for  those  who  have  had  an  aca¬ 
demic  training  or  who  are  desirous  of  re¬ 
habilitating  themselves. 

7.  Opportunities  for  the  acquiring  of  a  va¬ 
riety  of  well-developed  skills,  particularly  for 
the  lower-level  groups.  Thoroughness  and 
accuracy  will  play  an  important  part  in  this 
training. 

8.  Opportunities  for  highly  specialized 
courses  in  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  salesman¬ 
ship,  and  merchandising,  to  meet  the  present 
demands  for  such  workers.  In  this  group 
will  be  included  secretaries  to  physicians, 
diagnosticians,  and  dentists;  and  accountants 
with  knowledges  of  specialized  trades,  as  ho¬ 
tel,  automobile,  engineering  industries. 


A  group  of  dental  assistants,  who  had  almost  no  commercial  training  before  talcing  a 
seven  weeks'  commercial  course,  after  being  given  this  training  at  the  Central  School 
of  Business  and  Arts,  secured  employment  in  this  specialized  field. 
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9.  Short  intensive  courses  in  such  subjects 
as  Spanish  shorthand,  speed  machine  work, 
switchlx)ard  operating,  and  specialized  filing 
to  qualify  the  prospective  employee  for  the 
job  that  is  awaiting  him. 

10.  Opportunities  for  the  preparation  of 
candidates  for  civil  service  examinations. 
This  will  consist  of  short  unit  courses  in  those 
subjects  covered  by  the  examinations. 

11.  Short  unit  courses  in  small-store  man¬ 
agement,  to  which  lx)th  the  employer  and 
the  employee  may  lie  admitted.  With  the 
college  graduate  not  lieing  able  to  find  em¬ 
ployment  elsewhere,  assisting  his  father  in 
the  store  has  created  a  demand  for  such 
training. 

12.  Maintenance  of  a  placement  bureau  in 
cooperation  with  the  employers.  The  ten¬ 
dency  to  eliminate  training  in  the  initial 
skills  on  the  job  and  to  rely  u}X)n  the  schools 
to  give  that  training  will  establish  a  better 
relationship  among  the  employer,  the  em¬ 
ployee,  and  the  school. 

13.  A  testing  service  and  reservicing  to 
the  employment  agencies,  private  and  public, 
for  the  prospective  employee.  This  testing 
service  will  certify  definitely  as  to  the  achieve¬ 
ments  and  abilities  of  the  student  and  his 


other  qualifications  for  the  position,  such  as 
personality,  and  will  include  a  complete 
health  examination  by  the  medical  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  school. 

The  fact  that  so  many  of  the  unemployed 
who  have  been  salvaged,  rehabilitated,  re¬ 
serviced,  up-graded,  corrected,  and  retrained 
have  made  themselves  marketable  and  se¬ 
cured  employment  justifies  the  permanent 
organization  of  these  new  schools.  A  most 
encouraging  feature  of  those  who  have  been 
satisfactorily  restored  to  their  jobs  through 
the  training  given  in  these  schools  is  that 
they  commend  this  extra  schooling  to  their 
employers,  who,  in  turn,  call  upon  the  schools 
whenever  vacancies  arise. 

Industrial  leaders  prophesy  that  when  busi¬ 
ness  picks  up  we  shall  have  a  shortage  of 
skilled  workers,  and  they  emphasize  the 
point  that  the  schools  must  be  ready  with  a 
training  that  will  provide  a  thorough  initial 
ability  to  perform  properly  on  the  job.  What 
is  true  of  the  industrial  worker  is  true  of 
the  commercial  worker.  These  new  voca¬ 
tional  business  schools  will  offer  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  prepare  for  the  inevitable  de¬ 
mand  for  the  properly  trained  office  worker. 
The  days  of  mediocre  workers  are  over. 


RESEARCH  CONFERENCE  IS  SCHEDULED 


The  Seventh  Research  Conference  on  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  of  the  University  of 
Iowa  will  be  held  at  Iowa  City,  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  April  12  and  13. 

ITese  low’a  Conferences,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone,  have  become  a 
national  institution.  From  every  part  of  the 
country,  persons  interested  in  the  scientific 
solutions  of  problems  of  commercial  teach¬ 
ing  come  to  participate  in  the  talks  and  dis¬ 
cussions.  This  meeting  will  serve  to  make 
available  to  those  who  find  it  difficult  to  keep 
informed  about  the  many  investigations  of 
the  past  year,  a  score  or  more  of  the  most 
significant  studies  of  the  year.  Following  the 
policies  found  successful  in  the  past,  mimeo¬ 
graphed  summaries,  charts,  and  graphs  will 
be  provided  to  those  present  to  help  them 
Interpret  the  reports,  and  to  give  them  some¬ 
thing  tangible  to  take  back  with  them. 


While  the  reports  will  lie  kept  factual  in 
nature,  as  in  the  past,  so  as  to  avoid  mere 
oratory  and  opinion,  there  will  be  a  “theo¬ 
ries  and  dreams”  session,  at  which  the  new 
and  unproved  ideas  of  those  present  will  be 
unfolded.  From  such  sessions  in  past  years 
have  developed  many  ideas  which  have  later 
been  proved  sound  by  research. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  leaders  in 
business  education — teachers,  administrators, 
and  supervisors — to  meet  with  each  other  and 
discuss  vital  problems  on  a  factual  basis. 
There  is  always  an  air  about  these  confer¬ 
ences  not  to  be  found  at  any  convention.  If 
you  have  never  attended  one,  you  have 
missed  something  vital.  If  you  have  at¬ 
tended  one,  you  will,  of  course,  be  back  for 
this  conference. 

Full  details  of  the  program  will  be  given  in 
the  next  issue  of  this  publication. 
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PROGRESS  ON  BUFFALO  RESEARCH 

•  DR.  MAZIE  EARLE  WAGNER  and 
EUNICE  STRABEL 

University  of  Buffalo, 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


IN  the  November,  1934,  issue  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  (page  225)  was  descrilied  the  experi¬ 
mental  set-up  and  training  content  of  an 
investigation,*  the  general  purpose  of  which 
is  to  determine  the  effects  of  special  training 
in  longhand  reading  and  vocabulary  upon 
ability  to  learn  to  read  and  write  Gregg 
Shorthand.  It  is  especially  in  the  reading  of 
shorthand  that  such  improvement  may  ap- 
{Kar.  It  will  lie  remembered  that  the  160 
subjects  of  this  experiment  are  distributed 
in  six  classes  in  beginning  shorthand,  three 
classes  receiving  the  experimental  training 
and  three  acting  as  control  groups.  These 
classes  are  taught  by  three  teachers,  each  in¬ 
structing  one  experimental  and  one  control 
class.  Two  classes  are  receiving  a  ten-min¬ 
ute  period  of  training  in  reading  each  week, 
the  third  in  the  analysis  of  words. 

It  is  as  yet  impossible  to  draw  any  conclu¬ 
sions  concerning  the  effects  of  this  training 
upon  success  in  shorthand.  However,  it  is 
possible  to  show  that  the  discussion  and  drill 
have  been  effective  in  improving  the  reading 
ability.  Such  proof  is,  of  course,  necessary 
before  the  final  step  (a  demonstration  of  the 
effects  of  such  improvement  upon  success  in 
shorthand)  may  be  attempted. 

The  Paragraph  Reading  sub-test  of  the 
Nelson-Denny  Reading  Test-  was  adminis¬ 
tered  to  the  two  reading  trained  groups  as 
drill  after  they  had  had  close  to  an  hour’s 
previous  training.  Before  the  results  of  this 
test  are  given  it  might  be  well  to  show  that 

'Carried^  on  at  Hutchinson  Central  High  School, 
Buffalo,  New  York,  through  the  cooperation  of  Mr. 
Harry  I.  Good,  supervisor  of  commercial  subjects,  and 
Misses  Caseman,  Mason,  and  Baker  and  of  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Company. 

^Published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Publishing  Company. 

•During  the  spring  of  1932,  3,599  high  school  sopho- 
mores_  were  given  _tne_  American  Council  Psychological 
Examination.  This  included  practically  all  Buffalo 
secondary  school  sophomores.  The  following  table  shows 
that  the  Commercial  students  tested  definitely  lower 
than  the  College  Entrance  students  on  this  examination: 


Group 

No. 

Oi 

M 

Os 

Commercial  Students 

1,126 

65 

87 

109 

College  Entrance 
Students 

1,341 

88 

120 

151 

the  group  herein  studied  are  an  average 
group,  possibly  slightly  inferior^  to  students 
studying  for  a  college  entrance  diploma.  The 
group  herein  studied  have  a  sophomore  high 
school  average  of  83.3  (S.D.  5.33),  w'hile  190 
randomly  selected  students  in  the  same  school 
earned  a  sophomore  average  of  83.5  (S.D. 
4.7).  We  may  at  least  be  quite  certain  that 
the  group  is  not  superior  to  high  school 
students  in  general. 

The  Nelson-Denny  Reading  Test  had  been 
given  to  322  high  school  juniors  and  per¬ 
centiles  calculated  for  this  and  the  trained 
reading  group  above  descril>ed.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  table  shows  that  our  experimentally 
trained  group  are  very  definitely  better  read¬ 
ers,  after  this  small  amount  of  training,  than 
the  unselected  322.  The  average  score  for 
the  trained  group  was  34  while  for  the  un¬ 


Group 

0. 

M 

Number 

Untrained 

24 

30 

38 

322 

Trained 

28 

34 

42 

58 

trained  students  it  was  30.  Twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  trained  group  made  a  score  as 
high  as  or  higher  than  42,  while  only  twelve 
per  cent  of  the  larger  unselected  group  made 
a  score  as  high  as  this.  Twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  trained  students  made  a  score  as 
low  as  or  lower  than  28;  forty-six  per  cent 
of  the  untrained  made  28  or  less.  Four,  or 
seven  per  cent,  of  the  trained  readers  made 
scores  higher  than  any  made  by  the  322  un¬ 
trained  readers.  It  is  fairly  evident  that  the 
training  has  been  effective.  Further  data 
concerning  such  improvement  will  appear  in 
a  later  issue. 

The  group  receiving  special  training  in  vo¬ 
cabulary  analysis  has  not  been  tested  for  im¬ 
provement  of  this  function.  However,  from 
recitations  of  students,  it  is  fairly  obvious  that 
they  are  now  approaching  new  words  in  a 
definitely  more  analytical  manner.  Not  only 
have  they  become  more  word-conscious,  but 
somewhat  “prefix-,  suffix-,  and  stem-con¬ 
scious,”  as  well. 
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THE  STORY  OF  SHORTHAND 

•  By  JOHN  ROBERT  GREGG,  S.C.D. 

[Copyright,  1935,  by  John  Robert  Gregg] 


Chapter  IX 

JEREMIAH  RICH  (or  Cartwright)  1642 
I 

By  reason  of  its  great  popularity  and  its  influence  on  the  work  of  later 
authors,  the  next  system  to  claim  attention  is  that  of  Jeremiah  Rich,  or 
William  Cartwright. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  needless  controversy  about  the  authorship 
of  this  system.  Some  writers  have  worked  themselves  into  a  fine  frenzy  of 
indignation  over  the  supposed  turpitude  of  Jeremiah  Rich  in  “dexterously 
conveying”  the  system  of  his  uncle,  William  Cartwright,  “without  acknowledg¬ 
ment.”  Mr.  Rich  has  not  been  able  to  defend  himself  from  these  attacks,  but 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  if  he  could  have  heard  the  uncomplimentary 
things  that  were  said  of  him  before  the  Shorthand  Society  (London)  and  read 
the  numerous  articles  about  his  alleged  “plagiarism,”  it  might  have  given  him 

some  satisfaction  to  know  that  such  a  fuss 
was  being  made  about  him  more  than 
two  centuries  after  he  had  passed  away. 
We  can  only  surmise  what  he  would  have 
thought  if  he  had  heard  Edward  Pock- 
nell  declaring  in  stentorian  tones,  with 
his  beard  shaking  in  righteous  indignation, 
that  he  would  “strip  this  audacious  mag¬ 
pie  of  his  peacock  feathers,”  or  Pocknell’s 
faithful  satellite,  John  Westby-Gibson, 
speaking  of  the  “borrowed  plumes  of 
Jeremiah  Rich.”  One  can  imagine  Mr. 
Rich  exclaiming,  “Gadzooks,  think  of  the 
audacity  of  John  Gibson  talking  about 
‘borrowed  plumes’ — John  Gibson,  who, 
after  writing  some  poetry,  added  ‘Westby’ 
to  his  name,  still  later  added  a  hyphen  for  greater  dignity,  and  finally  an  ‘LL.D.’ 
without  being  entitled  to  any  of  these  ‘plumes.’  ”* 

All  this  fuss  about  Mr.  Rich  started  when  Mr.  Pocknell  discovered  a  first 
edition  of  Rich’s  book,  printed  in  1642,  in  which  the  system  was  acknowledged 

•Pocknell,  in  his  obituary  of  John  Westby-Gibson,  admitted  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  where  or  when  the  doctorate  had  been  conferred. 


Jeremiah  Rich 
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to  lx:  the  invention  of  a  William  Cartwright,  but  “published  by  his  nephew, 
Jeremiah  Rich.”  In  the  later,  better-known,  and  more  widely  circulated  editions. 
Rich  omitted  all  reference  to  Cartwright;  hence,  the  fierce  denunciation  of 
Rich  by  Pocknell,  Westby-Gibson,  et  al. 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  hypocrisy  in  these  attacks  on 
Rich.  The  improvements  and  changes  made  by  Mr.  Rich  from  time  to  time 
were  greater  than  those  of  many  authors  who  escaped  denunciation,  and,  apart 
from  this,  there  happens  to  be  in  shorthand  history  an  exact  parallel  to  the 
case  of  Jeremiah  Rich — assuming  that  there  was  a  William  Cartwright — and 
that  is  the  case  of  Thomas  Gurney. 

The  alphabet  of  the  system  of  Thomas  Gurney,  published  in  1750,  was 
that  of  William  Mason  with  but  two  slight  changes,  and  this  was  frankly 
acknowledged  by  (mrney  in  his  early  editions,  but  the  acknowledgment  was 
omitted  in  later  editions.  Why  should  Pocknell,  Westby-Cubson,  and  others 
who  followed  their  lead  assail  Jeremiah  Rich  so  fiercely  and  ignore  the  case  of 
Thomas  Gurney.^  One  suspects  that  it  was  because  the  famous  House  of 
Ciurney  then  held,  as  it  still  holds,  the  exclusive  rights  to  the  official  rejxjrting 
of  both  houses  of  Parliament,  including  parliamentary  Commissions  and 
committees.  Under  these  conditions,  it  was  much  safer  to  attack  Jeremiah 
Rich,  who  had  been  dead  for  two  centuries. 

If  we  have  written  somewhat  strongly  alxjut  these  attacks  on  Jeremiah 
Rich,  it  is  because  we  believe  that  Mr.  Rich  did  more  for  the  advancement  of 
the  art  of  shorthand  than  any  other  author  in  the  seventeenth  century,  with 
the  exception  of  Edmond  Willis.  The  alphabet  of  the  system  he  published  and 
advocated — which  would  not  have  become  known  to  the  world  if  it  had  not 
been  published  by  Rich — marked  a  great  advance  toward  more  scientific 
principles  of  alphabetic  construction,  and  was  the  inspiration  of  William 
Mason  and  a  host  of  other  authors  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Apart  from  the 
system  itself,  the  great  services  he  rendered  in  [xipularizing  the  art  entitle 
Jeremiah  Rich  to  the  gratitude  of  all  his  successors. 


2 

Now  let  us  take  up  the  question  of  authorship.  The  title  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  system,  printed  in  1642,  read: 

Semography:  or  Short  and  Swift  Writing.  Being  the  most  easiest, 
exactest  and  speediest  Method  of  all  other  that  have  beene  yet  extant 

. Invented  and  composed  for  the  benefit  of  others  by  the  Author 

hereof,  William  Cartwright.  And  is  now  set  forth  and  published  by  his 

nephew,  Jeremiah  Rich,  immediate  next  to  the  Authour  deceased . 

London,  Printed  in  the  yeere,  1642. 

In  the  preface  to  this  book,  which  is  addressed  “To  the  not  curious,  but 
honest  Reader,”  Mr.  Rich  said: 

Now  as  for  my  commending  of  the  worke,  I  know  not  why  any  man 
should  expect  it,  seeing  it  is  my  owne:  for  although  I  am  not  Father  to 
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it,  yet  am  I  the  rij^ht  heire,  for  my  Uncle  dying  left  it  to  me  only,  and 
now  contrary  to  the  custome  of  all  others,  I  am  willing  that  any  that 
please  shall  partake  with  me  of  this  my  small  portion. 


Semography.  5 

(he  word ;  therefore  the  ocher  may  bee  omitted. 
Ai  hi  theft. 

rfcirt\  ffer. 

I  heat  I  I  her. 

*'"Sreat  I  ifct. 


I  great  1 
kfeat  J 


Hr. 

And  the 


Although  two  doe  come  together,  yet  the  firft  doth 
principally  found  the  word  ;  And  niuft  be  writ  as  is 
faid.  So  much  forDiphchoiig$. 

Obferve  that  for  a  flow  hand  there  is  a  help  In  this 
Art, both  infpeedinefleand  alfo  in  memory,  by  the 
realon  that  a  whole  fentenceraay  be  joyn’d  together, 
osonematke ;  And  allb  plainly  be  read,  which  I 
leave  and  referre  to  the  learner  when  he  comes,  to 
them. 

Having  fpoken  fomething  of  this  An  in  general!, 
we  come  to  the  firft  point  thereof  in  particuur. 
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Page  of  “Semographv,"  1642,  Giving  Alphabet 
From  the  copy  in  the  British  Museum;  reproduced  in  Alexander  Tre¬ 
maine  Wright’s  “Jeremiah  Rich” 


These  very  sensible  comments  on  the  controversy  over  the  authorship  were 
made  by  George  Carl  Miires:*  • 

Rich  was  made  the  heir  of  certain  property,  and  frankly  confessed 
as  much.  He  improved  that  property,  saw  it  through  the  press,  shoul- 


•Author  of  “Rational  Shorthand,”  1885. 
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tiered  the  cost  ot  so  doing,  published  and  propagated  the  method,  argued 
for  and  no  doubt  fought  its  claims.  At  that  time,  as  now,  the  slightest 
change  in  a  method  was  considered,  very  otten,  as  an  invention  of  the 


-SHORT  sWriTINC? ' d 
nwft^lame to  % 
P&zrA  CopacitvAitthoM 


k. 

IT  Ik 
tl  »»> 

•.t-h 

1^6-1 

»•»  K  * 

•HO<  /-*■ 


vW<.h£ 

t  •If  ♦»  \  "V  I. 

/j/AS/ca/-^*  V 
\‘7  U/lt*-y  xf 


Second  Title  Page  of  “Semigraphy,”  1654 
From  a  copy  in  Mr.  J.  Mahon  Warden’s  collection;  reproduced  in 
Alexander  Tremaine  Wright’s  “Jeremiah  Rich” 


most  brilliant  inspiration,  and  usually  as  constituting  something  new. 
The  system  as  latterly  issued  by  Rich  was  not  the  method  bequeathed  to 
him,  and  so  Rich  no  doubt  felt  fully  justified,  having  once  admitted  the 
source  of  his  inspiration,  in  claiming  for  the  future  the  usual  status  of 
an  author.  It  might  have  been  better  had  Rich  continued  to  make  the 
acknowledgment,  but  he  was  the  sole  judge  of  his  own  actions,  and 
there  the  matter  may  very  well  rest.  The  evidence  of  his  writings  is 
that  he  was  a  pious  man,  and  it  seems  to  need  much  stronger  evidence 
before  he  can  very  well  be  accused  of  hypocrisy. 
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But  the  defense  of  Jeremiah  Rich  assumes  that  there  was  such  a  person  as 
William  Cartwright,  and  that  is  a  [X)int  about  which  the  present  writer  has 
grave  doubts.  Let  us  first  sketch  the  history  of  Mr.  Rich  before  stating  the 
reasons  for  these  doubts. 


3 

Jeremiah  Rich  lived  in  an  interesting  period  of  English  history,  and,  for  a 
shorthand  author,  he  had  an  unusual  and  colorful  career.  For  several  years  he 
was  a  soldier  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  saw  active  service  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Colonel  Nathaniel  Rich,  one  of  the  most  successful  cavalry  officers  of 
his  time,  in  the  battles  against  the  usurpations  of  Charles  I.  In  January,  1648, 
the  regiment  was  stationed  in  London  to  guard  the  Parliament,  and  in  June 
it  was  part  of  the  army  with  which  General  Fairfax  defeated  the  Royalists  at 
Maidstone.  Later,  in  the  war  with  the  Dutch,  he  served  as  “Clerk  of  the 
Check”*  on  the  good  ship  “Portland.”  Between  these  periods  of  service,  and 
afterwards,  he  was  engaged  in  various  literary  pursuits.  In  1650,  he  dedicated 
a  long  jX)em,  “Mellificium  Musarum:  The  Marrow  of  the  Muses,  or  An 
Epitome  of  Divine  Poetrie,”  to  his  former  commander,  “The  Honourable  and 
most  Excellently  well  accomplisht  Nathaniel  Rich,  Esq.,”  whom  he  addressed 
as  “my  Noble  Colonell.”  When  Rich  was  an  applicant  for  employment  under 
the  Q)mmonwealth,  in  1654,  Colonel  Rich  testified  that  “Jeremiah  Rich  served 
(against  the  common  enemy)  under  my  command  the  space  of  two  years 
and  a  quarter,  and  in  all  that  time  behaved  himself  faithfully  and  valiantly.” 

Among  his  poems  and  prose  writings,  most  of  them  on  religious  and 
jx)litical  subjects,  were: 


An  Elegie  upon  the  Death  of  the  Most  Illustrious  and  Victorious 
Prince  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Swethland. 

An  Elegie  on  the  Death  of  the  Right  Honorable  John  Warner,  late 
Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

Jeremiah’s  Contemplations  on  Jeremiah’s  Lamentations,  or  England’s 
Miseries  Matcht  with  Sion’s  Elegies. 

The  Mirrour  of  Mercy  in  the  Midst  of  Misery:  Or,  Life  triumphant 
in  Death,  wherein  Free-will  is  abolished,  and  Free-grace  exalted.  With 
the  large  wonders  of  Loves  wounds. 

Logomachia:  A  Harmony  in  Discord,  Shewing  the  mutual  submis¬ 
sion  of  the  Episcopal  party  in  the  City,  and  the  Independent  Souldiery, 
To  Charles,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  England,  Scotland,  France, 
&  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith.  [This  was  a  broadside  issued  when 
it  became  evident  that  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  was  at  hand. 
Like  many  other  stout  supporters  of  Cromwell,  Rich  had  a  sudden 
change  of  heart  and  convictions  when  the  Restoration  was  assured.] 


•“Clerks  of  the  C^cck”  kept  account  of  the  consumption  of  stores  and  rations. 
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Death's  Envious  Triumph;  in  a  Brief  Memorial  of  the  Losse  of 
the  Late  Incomparable  and  Excellent  Andrew,  Lord  Rutherford  Earle  of 
Teveot,  &c.  Killed  by  an  Amhuscadoe  of  Moores,  May  the  3d,  1664.  An 
Elegy  on  his  Death  and  Surprisal. 

The  second  edition  of  Rich’s  system,  entitled  “Charactery”  (1646),  was 
dedicated  to  Robert,  Lord  Rich  of  Leez,  Essex,  who  became  the  third  Earl  of 
Warwick;  the  third  edition,  “Semigraphy:  or  Arts  Rarity”  (1654),  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Lady  Rich,  afterwards  Countess  of  Warwick,  who  had  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  the  system  under  the  instruction  of  its  author.  In  this  dedication, 
Mr.  Rich  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Ixxik  would  be  especially  welcome  to 
her  ladyship  because  she  had  spent  some  hours  in  learning  his  system  when 
its  author  was  living  with  the  family,  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in 
writing  her  diary  Lady  Rich  used  some  of  the  abbreviations  invented  by  Mr. 
Rich. 
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It  is  jxissible  that  Jeremiah  Rich  was  a  distant  relative  to  these  prominent 
people  of  the  same  name,  although  there  is  no  confirmation  of  this  in  his 
shorthand  books  or  in  the  other  productions  of  his  pen,  and  it  is  also  possible 
that  William  Cartwright  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of  Mr.  Rich. 
Exhaustive  research  has  failed  to  disclose  that  Jeremiah  Rich  had  an  uncle,  or 
other  relative,  of  the  name  of  Cartwright,  who  died  about  that  time  who 
could,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  have  been  the  author  of  a  system  of 
shorthand. 

At  that  time  and  for  long  afterwards,  “jxior  relations”  were  commonly 
dependent  on  the  bounty  or  patronage  of  the  more  fortunately  placed 
members  of  the  family.  If  he  were  in  truth  related  to  people  of  high  rank, 
Jeremiah  Rich  may  have  had  some  misgivings  about  the  effect  that  the  publi¬ 
cation,  under  his  own  name,  of  a  little  pamphlet  on  the  then  new  art  of  brief 
writing  might  have  upon  his  social  position,  or  his  opportunities  for  advance¬ 
ment.  In  those  days,  authorship  was  not  so  highly  esteemed  as  it  became  at 
a  later  period,  and  it  was  customary  at  that  time  for  persons  of  even  moderate 
social  position,  or  those  who  had  social  and  political  aspirations,  to  publish 
their  books,  poems,  plays,  pamphlets,  or  articles  under  pseudonyms.  This, 
indeed,  has  been  one  of  the  main  arguments  put  forward  by  those  who  contend 
that  Lord  Bacon  wrote  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.  Whatever  we  may  think  of 
the  latter  theory,  the  fact  remains  that  it  was  the  prevailing  custom,  and 
therefore  it  is  quite  possible  that  young  Jeremiah  Rich,  in  issuing  his  first 
shorthand  book,  may  have  thought  it  expedient  to  attribute  its  invention  to 
an  imaginary  uncle  until  he  ascertained  the  effect  it  would  have  upon  his 
fortunes.  As  it  happened,  the  art  of  shorthand  soon  gained  wide  popular 
favor  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people,  and  such  recognition  was  hastened 
by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Rich.  All  this  is  merely  suggested  as  a  possible  explanation 
of  the  mystery  that  surrounds  the  attribution  of  the  system  to  William 
Cartwright  in  the  first  edition. 

(To  be  continued) 
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WHAT  OF  BEGINNING  BOOKKEEPING? 

The  narrow  vocational  aim  is  no  longer 
desirable  in  bookkeeping  instruction,  de¬ 
clares  Mr.  Wallace,  who,  in  this  fifth  of 
a  series,  argues  for  the  broad  viewpoint 


•  WILLIAM  C.  WALLACE 

Chairman,  Department  of  Accounting  and  Law,  George  Washington  High  School,  New 
York  City;  Director,  Department  of  Methods  in  Commercial  Education,  New  York  University 


Bookkeeping  is  a  pioneer  subject  in 
business  education.  It  was  around  this 
subject  that  the  private  business  schools 
built  their  courses  of  study.  Various  high 
schools  throughout  the  country  taught  book¬ 
keeping,  as  an  elective  subject  in  the  general 
course,  before  there  was  any  attempt,  on  the 
part  of  the  public  schools,  to  offer  a  full 
course  of  training  for  business  careers.  When 
commercial  departments  were  organized  in 
public  secondary  schools,  bookkeeping  was 
regarded  as  the  major  subject;  even  with  the 
development  of  commercial  work  in  the  high 
schools  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
business  subjects  offered,  bookkeeping  has  re¬ 
tained  its  important  place  in  the  curriculum. 
Any  commercial  course  worthy  the  name, 
with  bookkeeping  as  a  major,  prescribes  at 
least  two  years’  study  of  the  subject.  There 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  believe  that  book¬ 
keeping  will  not  continue  to  occupy  its  place 
as  the  central  subject  in  the  commercial 
course. 

Changing  Aims  and  Objectives 

For  years,  the  vocational  viewpoint  has 
been  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  teachers  of 
bookkeeping.  This  viewpoint  has  persisted 
because  of  the  feeling  that  the  subject-matter 
of  the  bookkeeping  course  has  a  close  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  duties  of  the  average  worker  in 
the  business  office.  The  extent  to  which  that 
is  true  will  depend  upon  how  well  the  young 
worker  can  adapt  the  training  he  has  received 
in  the  bookkeeping  classroom  to  the  needs  of 
the  particular  duties  which  he  may  be  called 
upon  to  discharge.  The  nature  of  office 


work,  particularly  in  the  case  of  large  busi¬ 
ness  concerns,  has  changed  greatly  in  recent 
years,  so  that  what  was  considered  to  be 
vocational  training,  not  so  many  years  ago, 
would  not  be  so  considered  today.  Simple 
methods  of  keeping  records  have  given  way 
to  elaborate  systems  requiring  the  use  of  mod¬ 
ern  labor-saving  devices.  The  work  of  the 
large  office  has  become  so  highly  specialized 
that  few  of  the  workers  may  be  familiar  with 
the  entire  recording  system  in  use.  The  divi¬ 
sion  of  labor,  necessary  because  of  the  mass 
of  detail  to  be  attended  to,  may  make  it 
unnecessary  for  many  individual  workers  to 
have  a  knowledge  of  even  the  fundamental 
principles  of  record-making. 

A  Temporary  Attitude 

Because  of  these  great  changes  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  office  work,  there  has  been  a  ten¬ 
dency  among  educators,  in  recent  years,  to 
minimize  the  importance  of  instruction  in 
bookkeeping  as  preparation  to  enter  the  com¬ 
mercial  world.  This  attitude  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  devastating  effects  of  a 
prolonged  business  depression,  with  the  re¬ 
sulting  decrease  in  the  number  of  those  who 
can  find  employment.  But,  none  of  us  is  so 
pessimistic  as  to  believe  that  business  will 
not,  sooner  or  later,  hit  a  normal  stride,  with 
employment  opportunities  for  those  who  are 
ready  for  them.  And,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  too,  that  many  of  our  graduates  have 
always  gone  into  small  offices  where  condi¬ 
tions  are  distinctly  in  contrast  with  those  al¬ 
ready  described.  Workers  in  such  offices  are 
required  to  have  a  fairly  comprehensive 
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knowledge  of  bookkeeping  principles  and 
practices,  as  well  as  an  understanding  of  gen¬ 
eral  business  procedure. 

The  narrow  vcKational  vievv[x)int  leads  the 
teacher  of  lxx)kkccping  to  place  emphasis 
u{X)n  values  that  are  distinctly  practical  and 
to  provide  mere  training  in  mechanical  rou¬ 
tine.  It  has  already  lieen  intimated  that  such 
training  may  l>e  relatively  unimportant  in  its 
bearing  upx)n  intensive  work  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  office.  A  broader  view'pxiint,  however, 
recognizes  that  propor  presentation  of  the 
subject  should  develop  in  pmpiils  a  broader 
understanding  of  the  numerous  activities  of 
business  life  and  the  ability  to  apjpreciate  the 
significance  of  business  in  general,  in  its  re- 
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lation  to  their  own  personal  affairs.  A  broad 
viewpx)int  recognizes  that  young  poople  are 
vocationally  efficient  and  likely  to  succeed  in 
the  business  world,  not  alone  because  of  the 
px)ssession  of  business  skills.  They  must  be 
socially  efficient  as  well.  Desirable  pjersonal 
qualities,  attitudes,  and  habits  must  be  de- 
velopjed  to  a  high  degree.  Business  men  are 
in  agreement  that,  in  many  instances,  they 
are  far  more  concerned  with  what  a  young 
pjerson  is  than  with  what  he  knows,  or  what 
he  can  do,  when  he  enters  their  employ.  They 
demand  honesty,  intelligence,  industry,  a 


willingness  to  learn,  and  at  least  a  fair  de 
gree  of  initiative.  They  expxct  the  young 
worker  to  be  loyal,  courteous,  tactful,  cheer¬ 
ful  and  to  have  habits  of  neatness,  accuracy, 
thoroughness,  and  reliability,  along  with  the 
habit  of  sticking  at  an  assigned  task  until 
he  sees  it  through. 

Desirable  Qualifies 

As  teachers  of  bookkeeping  we  should  rec¬ 
ognize  that,  with  the  exception  of  native 
ability  and  intelligence,  these  desirable  quali¬ 
ties  are  the  piroduct  of  training  and  educa¬ 
tion  received  in  the  home  and  in  the  school. 
Moreover,  they  are  qualities  that  are  neces¬ 
sary,  not  only  for  successful  business  careers, 
hut  for  success  in  any  walk  of  life.  And, 
they  are  outcomes  of  teaching  that  cannot  be 
measured  by  grades  on  a  repxirt  card. 

No  subject  offers  greater  oppxjrtunities  than 
does  hookkeep)ing  for  the  development  of 
these  desirable  attributes.  It  is  impxjssible 
for  one  teacher  to  give  another  any  definite 
prescripition  whereby  the  most  satisfactory 
results  may  be  obtained.  We  are  sure  that 
they  are  not  to  be  obtained  by  preaching  to 
our  pupils;  and  w^e  are  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  exam  pile  is  lietter  than  precept.  But,  the 
teacher  who  makes  the  development  of  these 
qualities,  attitudes,  and  habits  a  primary,  and 
not  an  incidental,  objective  will  find  oppxir- 
tunities  in  every  lesson.  The  setting  is  ideal. 
'I'he  subject-matter  of  bookkeeping,  to  be 
worked  over  day  by  day,  provides  situations 
for  both  teacher  and  pupils  that  approach 
the  realities  of  the  everyday  world. 

School  authorities  and  administrators  have 
been  slow  to  recognize  that  propier  instruc¬ 
tion  in  bookkeeping  may  be  made  to  yield 
educational  values  equal  to  those  found  in 
connection  with  any  other  subject  that  has 
ever  been  taught  in  our  secondary  schools. 
More  recently,  administrators  have  been  will¬ 
ing  to  admit  that  bookkeeping,  and  other 
commercial  subjects,  in  their  propier  presen¬ 
tation,  may  be  on  a  par  with  academic  sub¬ 
jects  with  respiect  to  educational  values.  But, 
if  impxirtant  educational  values,  informa¬ 
tional,  disciplinary,  and  cultural,  are  to  be 
expiected  from  instruction  in  bookkeeping, 
the  subject-matter  must  be  sound.  The  first- 
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year  course  in  bookkeeping  must  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  degenerate  into  a  study  of  topics 
which  properly  belong  in  the  course  in  ele¬ 
mentary  business  training.  I'he  addition  of 
the  course  in  elementary  business  training, 
as  a  prerequisite  to  the  study  of  lx)okkeeping, 
has  relieved  the  latter  course  of  much  of  the 
study  of  simple  detail  and  routine  which  for¬ 
merly  had  to  be  included  by  the  teacher  of 
bookkeeping.  But,  studies  in  simple  clerical 
routine  and  the  duties  common  to  the  tasks 
of  a  junior  general  office  worker  do  not  con¬ 
stitute  a  course  in  record-keeping. 

A  thorough-going  treatment  of  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  Iwokkeeping,  during  the  first  year, 
furnishes  an  excellent  practice  field  for  the 
development  of  powers  of  reasoning  and 
judgment;  the  ability  to  group  facts  and  asso¬ 
ciate  ideas;  the  habit  of  seeing  a  part  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  whole;  die  ability  to  note 
resemblances  and  points  of  difference;  the 
ability  to  make  deductions;  and  conscious 
habits  of  concentration,  attention,  observation 
and  memory. 

All  of  us,  as  teachers  of  business  subjects, 
are  ready  to  recognize  the  im{X)rtance  of 
developing  these  mental  qualities  in  the  pu¬ 
pils  we  instruct.  And,  we  do  so  without  in¬ 
tending  to  minimize,  in  any  way,  the  im- 
p{)rtance  of  fundamental  information  and 
skill  to  the  young  worker  in  his  first  con¬ 
tacts  with  business.  We  are  engaged  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  individual  to  take  his  place  in 
a  comjietitive  world.  Mere  vocational  train¬ 
ing  may  give  him  a  toe-hold  in  business.  But, 
unless  he  has  the  desirable  attribute  of  ability 
to  think  for  himself,  coupled  with  the  w'ill 
to  succeed,  he  is  not  likely  to  go  far.  The 
temjx)  of  modern  business  is  Iwund  to  be 
more  exacting  than  ever  before. 

If  instruction  in  elementary  lx)okkeeping 
is  to  contribute  toward  the  development  of 
desirable  mental  traits,  the  subject-matter  must 
be  complete  for  that  particular  grade.  But, 
it  must  not  l>e  overlooked  that  the  real  value 
to  the  individual  pupil  will  come  from  the 
calibre  of  the  instruction  given,  not  from 
the  subject-matter  itself.  The  teacher  must 
regard  a  thorough  treatment  of  the  subject, 
in  which  the  pupils  are  held  to  a  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  achievement,  as  the  important  consid¬ 
eration  in  accomplishing  the  desired  ends. 


The  ability  to  keep  books,  either  in  business 
or  in  their  personal  affairs,  may  be,  for  most 
students,  only  a  by-product. 

One  of  the  imjxirtant  outcomes  of  the  first- 
year  course  in  bookkeeping  should  be  a  sound 
foundation  for  the  advanced  phases  of  the 
subject.  It  is  not  contended  here  that  all 
pupils  can  or  should  pursue  their  studies  of 
the  subject  lieyond  the  introductory  course. 
But,  for  those  who  do,  a  mastery  of  funda¬ 
mental  principles  is  indispensable. 

The  cultural  values  inherent  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  are  not  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  in  this 
respect  that  a  study  of  Ixxjkkeeping  may  be¬ 
come  an  important  factor  in  the  general 
education,  not  only  of  commercial  pupils,  but 
of  all  high  scIkxjI  pupils.  Much  of  the  lit¬ 
erature  and  current  discussion  of  business  is 
set  forth  in  language  which  requires,  for  in¬ 
telligent  reading,  a  knowledge  of  bookkeep¬ 
ing  terms.  Many  of  the  economic  factors 
at  work  are  defined  in  terms  that  come  to  be 
everyday  language  in  the  Ixxjkkeeping  class¬ 
room. 

Organization  and  Presentation  Important 

Reference  has  already  l^een  made  to  the 
need  for  proper  presentation  of  the  subject. 
This  calls  for  careful  organization  of  the 
subject-matter,  as  well  as  proper  methods  of 
classroom  procedure. 

Instruction  in  elementary  bookkeeping 
has  centered,  Ux)  much,  around  the  so-called 
practice  set.  Beginning  pupils  have  been 
rushed  into  the  “business  cycle”  before  they 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  master  the  dif¬ 
ferent  recording  devices  in  their  relation  to 
each  other.  The  distracting  influences  of  the 
practice  set,  when  used  early  in  the  course, 
force  the  pupil  to  rely  upon  rules  and  mod¬ 
els,  which  are  never  a  substitute  for  analytical 
reasoning. 

The  whole  subject  should  be  divided  into 
a  series  of  closely-related  units,  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  topical  method.  The  various 
phases  of  the  subject  should  be  treated  inten¬ 
sively;  and  the  topical  method  thus  employed 
will  permit  the  application  of  sound  teaching 
principles.  The  practice  set  should  be  rele¬ 
gated  to  its  proper  place  as  a  means  of  re¬ 
viewing  topics  which  have  been  presented  in 
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such  a  way  that  the  pupils’  efforts  have  lieen 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  work  in  hand. 

(Jreat  stress  should  Ix^  placed  ujxui  the 
ledger  with  lx.'ginning  pupils.  It  is  the  most 
important  teaching  device  in  all  lx)okkeeping. 
It  is  only  by  a  study  of  the  ledger  that  pupils 
can  come  to  understand,  thoroughly,  the 
arithmetical  problem  that  underlies  all  book¬ 
keeping  procedure.  Books  of  original  entry 
should  be  withheld  until  pupils  can  analyze 
business  transactions  and  resolve  them  into 
debits  and  credits  in  ledger  exercises;  and 
ledger  exercises  should  Ik’  continued  until  the 
pupils  know  the  function  of  the  different 
classes  of  accounts,  and  until  they  can  con¬ 
struct  and  operate  them  efficiently  and  bring 
them  to  a  conclusion. 

If  pupils  are  to  be  trained  to  think  for 
themselves,  forms  of  all  kinds  must  not  be 
brought  to  them  ready-made.  The  pupil 
should  come  to  regard  form  as  only  a  means 
to  an  end;  and,  in  any  exercise  or  project, 
form  should  be  regarded  as  the  logical  solu¬ 
tion  which  readily  adapts  itself  to  the  ar¬ 
rangement  prescribed  by  good  practice. 

An  important  outcome  of  the  study  of 
lxx)kkeeping  should  be  the  formation  of  good 
habits  of  work.  If  established  during  the  ele¬ 
mentary  course,  they  will  persist  during  ad¬ 


vanced  studies  of  the  subject.  The  aim  here 
is  the  will  to  perfection;  and,  while  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  work  will  differ  with  different  pupils, 
the  teacher  will  get  the  kind  of  work  which 
pupils  know  is  expected  and  will  be  accepted. 

Summary 

1.  Bookkeeping  can  no  longer  be  justified, 
for  the  large  numbers  who  study  the  sub¬ 
ject,  on  the  basis  of  narrow  vocational  train¬ 
ing  alone. 

2.  A  broad  view[X)int  recognizes  that  book¬ 
keeping  is  an  intellectual  subject  with  great 
social  implications. 

3.  In  its  proper  presentation,  there  are  in¬ 
herent  in  the  subject,  informational,  disci¬ 
plinary  and  cultural  values  equal  to  those  in 
any  other  secondary-school  subject. 

4.  To  preserve  the  teaching  possibilities  in 
the  subject,  and  to  insure  a  proj^er  founda¬ 
tion  for  further  study  in  the  secondary  school, 
or  elsewhere,  the  scope  and  content  of  the 
subject  must  be  kept  sound. 

5.  A  course  in  simple  clerical  duties,  cen¬ 
tering  around  topics  borrowed  from  elemen¬ 
tary  business  training,  should  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  course  in  bookkeeping. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  PROGRAM  ANNOUNCED 


The  semi-annual  program  of  the  National 
Council  of  Business  Education,  to  be  held 
in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Saturday,  February 
23,  1935,  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Association  of  Commercial 
Teacher  Training  Institutions  at  the  Hotel 
Claridge,  has  been  announced  as  follows; 
6:00-7:30  P.M.  Dinner. 

7:30-8:30  P.M.  Informal  Discussion  of  “Strategic 
National  Educational  Policies  During  the 
Next  Decade.” 

Leader:  Dr.  A.  B.  Meredith,  Professor  of 
Educational  Administration,  New  York 
University. 

8:30-10:00  P.M.  Reports  of  the  Six  Standing  Com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Council: 

1.  Committee  on  National  Policies  on  Business 
Education,  Including  Federal  and  State  Leg¬ 
islation  Affecting  Business  Education.  Chair¬ 
man,  F.  G.  Nichols,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Representative, 
New  England  High  School  Commercial 
Teachers  Association. 


2.  Committee  on  Q)nstitution  and  By-Laws. 
Chairman,  Albert  E.  Bull<Kk,  in  charge  of 
Business  Education,  Los  Angeles.  Treasurer, 
National  Council  of  Business  Education. 

3.  (x)mmittee  on  Membership  in  the  Council. 
Chairman,  Helen  Reynolds,  Ohio  Univer¬ 
sity,  Athens,  Ohio.  Secretary,  National 
Council  of  Business  Education. 

■4.  Committee  on  National  Emergency  Prob¬ 
lems  in  Business  Education  of  Public  and 
Private  Schools.  Chairman,  W.  R.  Odell, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
Representative,  National  Association  of 
Commercial  Teacher  Training  Institutions. 

5.  Committee  on  Publications.  Chairman, 
I^uis  A.  Rice,  New  Jersey  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey.  Representative,  Eastern  Commercial 
Teachers  Association. 

6.  Committee  on  Teacher  Helps.  Chairman, 
Imogene  Pilcher,  Head,  Commercial  De¬ 
partment,  Lincoln  High  School,  Cleveland. 
Representative,  Commercial  Supervisory  and 
Research  Club  of  Greater  Cleveland. 
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LEADERSHIP  IN  BUSINESS 

Better  leader$(hip  is  neeessary9  holds  Mr. 
t'ampion,  in  these  changing  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  times,  and  commercial  education 


has  a  duty 

•  H.  A.  CAMPION 

Assistant  Superintendent, 

Los  Angeles  Public  Schools 

American  business  has  experienced 
some  severe  shocks  during  the  past 
^  five  years.  Many  of  those  who  do  not 
class  themselves  as  business  men  but  who 
have  watched  the  struggle  from  the  side¬ 
lines  have  noted  a  lack  of  satisfactory  shock 
absorbers.  Now  that  we  are  apparently 
emerging  from  the  woods,  we  forget  the 
many  tragedies  that  have  occurred,  and  we 
pat  ourselves  on  the  back  that  we  have  been 
able  to  weather  a  terrible  storm.  There  have 
been  many  times,  however,  when  business 
has  not  been  able  to  “take  it.”  On  some 
occasions  the  failure  to  stand  up  under  pres¬ 
sure  has  been  due  to  lack  of  confidence.  In 
other  cases  it  has  been  due  to  faulty  busi¬ 
ness  structures,  but  more  often  the  cause  of 
failure  is  to  be  found  in  the  lack  of  genuine 
leadership. 

If  business  is  to  find  an  opportunity  to 
continue  without  regimentation  and  with 
full  recognition  of  individual  initiative,  bet¬ 
ter  leadership  is  necessary.  Leadership  is 
probably  the  priceless  ingredient  in  business 
today,  and  business  has  a  right  to  look  to 
those  who  pretend  to  be  offering  business 
training  for  a  contribution  in  this  field.  It 
is  only  fair  to  expect  that  out  of  our  vast 
public  school  program,  both  secondary  and 
collegiate,  will  come  the  material  from  which 
a  new  leadership  will  be  builded. 

Process  of  Evolution 

It  is  still  a  debatable  question  where  lead¬ 
ers  come  from.  They  probably  are  not  born, 
many  writers  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 


to  perform  in  that  connection 


ing.  It  is  equally  doubtful  if  they  are  made. 
Leadership  is  probably  a  process  of  evolu¬ 
tion  which  requires,  of  course,  good  material 
to  begin  with,  but  demands  an  opportunity 
to  grow  and  develop  through  exercise.  What 
are  the  requirements  for  leadership.?  Arthur 
Morgan,  formerly  president  of  Antioch  Col¬ 
lege,  and  now  heading  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Project,  has  given  us  a  concise  statement  re¬ 
garding  leadership.  According  to  Mr.  Mor¬ 
gan— 

“He  is  the  best  leader  who  most  fully 
understands  the  nature  of  things,  so  that  his 
plans  are  not  doomed  to  ultimate  failure; 
who  possesses  an  active,  far-reaching  imagi¬ 
nation  which  can  see  many  possibilities;  who 
has  a  sense  of  values,  so  that  among  possi¬ 
bilities  he  is  able  to  choose  the  most  excel¬ 
lent;  who  has  a  sense  of  order  and  can  give 
form  and  design  to  the  values  and  purposes 
he  selects;  who  has  practiced  sense  and  judg¬ 
ment  and  so  uses  the  most  feasible  means 
to  accomplish  his  ends;  and  who  has  the 
energy  and  enthusiasm  to  carry  his  plans  to 
fruition.” 

A  Strong  Foundation 

If  these  be  the  qualities  of  leadership,  it  is 
entirely  within  reason  to  expect  a  school  pro¬ 
gram  to  develop,  increase,  and  refine  these 
qualities  within  the  individual  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  a  strong  foundation  will  be  laid, 
upon  which  later  experience  will  result  in 
the  emergence  of  a  leader. 

We  should,  therefore,  so  plan  our  business 
and  commercial  education  on  the  secondary 
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level  and  in  our  junior  colleges  as  to  assure 
the  fullest  development  of  these  character¬ 
istics.  Commercial  education  can  and  should 
make  a  definite  contribution  to  the  leadership 
of  the  business  world  during  the  coming 
decade.  If  w’c  examine  more  in  detail  these 
elements  of  leadership  and  the  jx)ssibilities 
included  in  commercial  education,  as  it  is 
now  organized,  we  may  find  jx)ssibilities  of 
adding  to,  improving,  or  modifying  our  pro¬ 
gram. 

A  wide  understanding  ot  the  nature  of 
business  is  the  very  foundation  of  a  success¬ 
ful  business  career.  Our  secondary  programs 
of  commercial  education  should  be  enriched 
by  adding  courses  in  business  organization, 
elementary  economics,  money,  banking,  in¬ 
surance,  etc.  Many  will  immediately  say  that 
we  are  borrowing  from  the  university 
courses  in  business  and  economics  material 
which  has  no  place  in  the  high  school  cur¬ 
riculum.  No;  I  am  confident  that  a  normally 
intelligent  student  in  the  upper  years  of  our 
high  schools  is  capable  of  understanding  the 
fundamental  principles  that  underlie  business 
experiences.  It  is  true  that  the  full  import 
of  these  principles  will  not  be  borne  home 
until  he  can  actually  measure  them  in  terms 
of  experience,  but  he  is  ready  to  learn  of  the 
business  world  which  touches  him  and  his 
home  on  every  side.  Some  of  our  so-called 
junior  business  courses  have  made  a  start 
in  this  direction;  much  remains  to  be  done. 

Better  General  Background 

The  present  tendency  to  prolong  school 
life  and  delay  the  time  of  entering  an  occu¬ 
pation  will  result  in  a  lietter  general  back¬ 
ground  for  all  persons,  and  this  background 
must  not  be  too  narrow’.  The  future  work¬ 
er  in  business  occupations  must  know  the 
nature  not  only  of  work  but  of  things  be¬ 
yond  the  fringe  of  his  immediate  activities. 
This  works  both  ways.  Those  who  expect 
to  enter  occupations  in  fields  other  than  busi¬ 
ness  can  profit  by  junior  business  training. 
The  wisdom  of  offering  business  education 
to  all  pupils  can  readily  be  seen  from  an 
analysis  of  the  business  contacts  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  the  citizen.  The  value  to  the 
social  group  of  the  education  of  individual 


memliers  so  that  they  may  conduct  their 
[Xfrsonal  business  affairs  intelligently  with 
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due  regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  cannot  1k' 
overestimated. 

An  active  imagination  is  the  second  re¬ 
quirement  for  leadership.  A  banker  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  once  w'as  heard  to  say  that  im¬ 
agination  has  no  place  in  a  business  that  de¬ 
pends  u[X)n  accuracy  for  success.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  for  the  defxjsitors,  his  cold,  matter-of- 
fact  approach  could  not  foresee  the  difficulties 
to  come,  and  when  they  did  arrive  he  was 
unable  to  discover  w’orkable  [xjssibilities  of 
avoiding  catastrophe.  In  no  other  place  in 
the  entire  school  curriculum  is  there  such 
opportunity  to  stimulate  the  curiosity  and  im¬ 
agination  of  the  pupils  as  in  the  classes 
studying  the  growth  and  development  of 
business.  New  methods  of  merchandising, 
new  modes  of  transportation  and  distribution, 
new  devices  for  communication,  and  new 
methods  of  handling,  packaging  and  publi¬ 
cizing,  have  develop)ed  so  rapidly  that  even 
the  most  fertile  imagination  staggers  under 
the  variety  of  innovations.  Imagination  can 
be  stimulated,  and  a  good  teacher  will  find 
innumerable  ways  in  which  to  encourage 
youthful  minds  to  explore  new  fields.  Even 
the  most  foolish  ideas  often  develop  into 
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workable  methods.  The  activity  program  ot 
our  modern  schools,  with  a  free  rein  for  ex¬ 
ploration,  should  find  no  opponent  among 
the  ranks  of  commercial  educators. 

A  sense  of  values  so  that  he  may  intelli¬ 
gently  w’eigh  the  products  of  his  imagination 
is  the  next  requirement  of  a  leader.  He 
must  he  able  to  select  the  good  from  the 
had — sort  out  the  workable  from  the  un¬ 
workable.  He  must  be  able  to  measure  costs 
in  order  to  select  a  mode  of  action,  economi¬ 
cal  in  material  and  social  ways.  What  an 
opportunity  to  make  our  Ixxjkkeeping  and 
accounting  courses  live  in  terms  of  world 
problems!  What  an  op[X)rtunity  to  make 
our  office  practice  a  series  of  actual  case 
studies  in  w’hich  the  individual  is  given  an 
opportunity  to  propose,  discuss,  and  reject 
methods  of  solution!  What  a  challenge  to 
our  courses  in  salesmanship  to  secure  actual 
selling  situations  in  which  the  pupils  may 
participate!  Cooperative  education  offers 
tremendous  possibilities. 

A  sense  of  order  must  Ik*  a  highly  devel- 
o[K*d  quality  of  a  successful  business  worker. 
Whether  it  Ik  in  office  or  salesroom,  in  cleri¬ 
cal  work  or  accounting,  in  research  or  in  pub¬ 
lic  contacts,  it  is  imjKrative  that  we  put  to¬ 
gether  intelligently  the  values  and  pur|K)ses 
selected.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  possess  skill 
or  to  Ik  master  of  factual  information.  It 
is  necessary  to  see  these  skills  and  these 
facts  as  parts  of  a  w’orkahle  whole.  It  is 
imjxjrtant  to  see  the  part  that  the  individual’s 
work  must  play  in  accomplishing  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  a  large  organization.  The  individual 
who  is  unable  to  recognize  the  necessity  for 
form  and  design  and  program  is  the  in¬ 
dividual  who  usually  throws  the  monkey 
wrench  into  the  w'heels  and  the  individual 
who  retards  rather  than  leads  a  progressive 
organization.  The  opjxirtunities  for  stress¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  orderly  arrangement  of 
business  elements  is  greatest  in  those  classes 
dealing  with  subject  matter  of  a  specific 
nature.  Classes  in  filing,  typing,  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  and  office  practice,  all  furnish  material 
suitable  for  orderly  experience. 

Practical  judgment  and  common  sense, 
homely  commodities,  it  is  true,  but  indis- 
{Knsahle  in  the  conduct  of  business  in  a 
rapidly  changing  social  order.  The  rules  of 


yesterday  become  ridiculous  tomorrow.  Adap¬ 
tability  and  sound  judgment  in  the  selecting 
of  workable  means  in  carrying  out  a  busi¬ 
ness  project  probably  come  only  with  years 
of  practical  experience.  It  is  possible,  how¬ 
ever,  for  us  to  set  up  in  our  school  program 
situations  which  call  for  judgment  in  select¬ 
ing  means  of  solution.  The  case  confer¬ 
ence  method  is  especially  valuable  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  these  abilities.  There  is  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  some  individual  or  some  group  to 
make  a  real  contribution  by  collecting  and 
publishing  a  series  of  actual  cases  of  present- 
day  business  problems  or  activities.  These 
cases  could  form  the  basis  of  discussion  in 
business  classes  in  junior  college  and  ad¬ 
vanced  groups  in  high  schools. 

Enthusiasm  and  energy  complete  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  business  leader.  Energy  is  largely 
a  physical  matter  and  requires  attention  to 
the  proper  health  habits  and  care  of  the 
body.  Enthusiasm  is  largely  an  emotional 
quality,  oftentimes  contagious  and  always 
depKndent  upon  a  belief  in  the  object  about 
which  one  is  enthusiastic.  This  means  that 
our  teachers,  themselves,  must  be  enthusiasts 
for  the  work  they  are  doing.  They  must  be 
able  to  convince  those  that  work  with  them 
of  the  w'orth-whileness  of  the  commercial 
occupations.  Our  teachers  should  be  selected 
from  among  those  who  have  had  successful 
contact  with  and  participation  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world. 

A  Tremendous  Task 

This  job  of  turning  out  potential  leaders 
apjKars  to  be  a  tremendous  task.  Business 
education  can  and  must  assume  its  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  laying  the  foundation 
for  sound  thinking  and  intelligent  dynamic 
action.  It  is  difficult  to  agree  with  David 
Sneddon  when  he  recommends  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  vocational  objective  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  and  suggests  that  it  be  left 
entirely  to  special  schools  on  higher  levels. 
J.  I.  Sowers  of  Miami,  Florida,  writing  in 
the  School  Executives  Magazine  for  January, 
makes  a  similar  statement:  “Our  high  schools 
should  retire  from  the  field  of  commercial 
education  having  an  immediate  vocational 
objective.”  Both  writers  fail  to  recognize  the 
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financial  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  special  vocational  schools. 
Only  a  few  states  now'  have  such  schools.  It 
is  not  an  opjxjrtune  time  to  ask  the  taxpayers 
to  provide  additional  new-type  schools.  It 
will  remain  for  several  years  the  task  of  the 
high  school  to  prepare  for  employment  the 
many  students  who  cannot  or  will  not  attend 
higher  institutions. 

It  is  true  that  highly  technical  training 
has  only  a  limited  place  in  high  schools.  It 
is  also  true  that  highly  technical  training  may 
result  in  an  over-production  of  workers  in 
specialized  lines.  There  remains,  however, 
the  task  of  laying  a  general  foundation  for 
business  participation  and  this  is  the  job  of 


the  high  schools.  We  must  not  allow  the 
[x;ndulum  to  swing  too  far  in  either  direc¬ 
tion.  The  highly  specialized  course  may  well 
Ik  left  for  technical  schools  and  junior  col¬ 
leges,  but  to  eliminate  the  practical  aspects 
in  favor  of  the  social  attitude  in  our  high 
school  commercial  courses  is  just  as  serious. 
Between  the  two  extremes  w'ill  be  found  a 
social-business  philosophy  which  will  result 
in  desirable  attitudes,  certain  skills,  and  a 
general  background  ujx)n  which  later  spe¬ 
cialization  may  be  developed  as  the  trend  of 
business  dictates. 

Potential  business  leaders  can  and  should 
Ik  a  product  of  our  commercial  education 
program. 


DOUBLE  PREPOSITIONS 


A  MONG  the  myriad  errors  of  speech  and 
of  writing  that  the  business  Eng- 
i  \  lish  teacher  has  to  combat  none 
occur  more  often  than  the  redundant  double 
prepositions. 

Teachers  should  impress  their  students  with 
the  fact  that  very  seldom  should  two  preposi¬ 
tions  be  used  together  preceding  one  object. 

The  following  commonest  violations  of 
this  rule  will  provide  suggestions  for  an  occa¬ 
sional  drill  on  this  important  topic. 

Around  about.  Say  simply  about. 

Mr.  Smith  will  phone  about  two  o’clock. 

Around  among  or  In  among.  Say  simply 
among. 

The  news  circulated  quickly  among  the 
office  force. 

At  about.  Use  one  or  the  other,  but  not 
both  prepositions,  depending  on  the  exact 
meaning. 

The  conference  will  take  place  tomorrow 
at  11:15. 

The  conference  will  take  place  tomorrow 
about  eleven  o’clock. 

For  to.  This  combination  is  obsolete  in 
such  expressions  as  “The  meeting  will  be 
called  for  to  vote  on  the  new  constitution.’’ 
Say,  instead,  “in  order  to,’’  “for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of,”  or  simply  “to.” 


In  back^  of.  Substitute  simply  behind. 

File  the  Andrews  folders  behind  the 
Anderson  group. 

In  between  and  In  behind.  Omit  in. 

Mr.  Adams  will  have  a  few  moments 
between  meetings. 

The  pen  fell  behind  the  radiator. 

In  on.  Say  simply  on. 

The  report  is  on  the  comptroller’s  desk. 
Near  by.  Use  simply  near. 

He  lives  near  the  office. 

As  an  adjective,  nearby  is  considered  pro¬ 
vincial.  Instead  of  a  near-by  town  say  an  ad¬ 
joining  town  or  a  neighboring  town. 

Off  from  or  Off  of.  Use  simply  off. 

Take  the  wrapper  off  the  package. 

Onto.  This  combination  has  arisen  from 
the  analogy  to  into.  On  is  sufficient. 

Please  paste  this  label  on  the  file  guide. 
Quite  different,  of  course,  is  on  to  in  such 
cases  as 

He  then  passed  on  to  the  next  point, 
where  on  is  an  adverb. 

Up  until.  Redundant  for  up  to  or  until. 

He  has  paid  his  dues  up  to  July  1. 

He  has  paid  his  dues  until  July  1. 

— E.  Lillian  Hutchinson. 
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EFFECTIVE  PUPIL  GUIDANCE 

The  future  of  eommereial  education  depends 
upon  effective  pupii  guidance.  Guidance  can¬ 
not  be  effective  without  the  intelligent  help  of 
every  teacher,  as  this  new  series  will  show 

•  ELMER  E.  SPANABEL,  Ph.D. 

Vocational  Counselor,  Fifth  Avenue  High  School 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


A  LL  education  is  concerned  with  the 
£  \  development  of  individuals  for  effec- 
i  \  tive  participation  in  society. 

Secondary  commercial  education  is  in  a 
state  of  transition.  Internal  and  external 
forces  combine  to  effect  the  change.  With  the 
application  of  science  to  pedagogy,  the  art 
of  teaching  is  rapidly 
becoming  the  science 
of  teaching.  Intelli¬ 
gence  quotients  and 
achievement  measure¬ 
ments  force  teachers 
to  take  cognizance  of 
pupil  abilities  and 
pupil  aptitudes.  The 
contributions  of  edu¬ 
cational  sociology  and 
educational  psychology 
afford  new  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  teaching.  Dif¬ 
ferentiated  subject 
matter  and  the  right 
of  the  pupil  to  select 
his  courses  further  add 
to  the  complications  in 
commercial  education. 

External  forces  like¬ 
wise  contribute  to  the 
revolution  in  teaching. 

Compulsory  education  compels  the  child 
with  a  low  I.  Q.  to  continue  in  school;  he 
must  be  accommodated.  The  physically 
handicapped  child  presents  still  another  prob¬ 
lem  with  which  commercial  education  must 
concern  itself.  Each  of  the  diverse  prob¬ 
lems  presented  requires  an  individual  solu¬ 


tion;  each  accentuates  the  need  of  guidance 
in  commercial  education. 

The  justification  of  the  commercial  course 
lies  deeper  than  the  mere  mouthing  of  its 
traditional  services;  it  lies  in  the  proof  that 
the  commercial  department  not  only  trains 
a  few  bookkeepers  and  stenographers,  but 
also  prepares  all  its 
students  —  so  far  as 
their  individual  capa¬ 
cities  permit — to  func¬ 
tion  intelligently  in 
their  economic  con¬ 
tacts.  To  train  stu¬ 
dents  to  become  expert 
bookkeepers  and  sten¬ 
ographers  is  a  legiti¬ 
mate  aim  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  course,  but  its 
truer  aim  is  to  prepare 
all  students  to  increase 
their  chances  for  suc¬ 
cessful  economic  ad¬ 
justment.  This  aim 
can  be  realized  only 
when  every  commer¬ 
cial  teacher  regards  the 
guidance  of  his  pupils 
not  as  the  sole  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  “counsel¬ 
or,”  but  as  his  own  function  in  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  department’s  underlying  aims. 

Specialists  in  the  field  are  generally  agreed 
that:  “Vocational  guidance  is  a  continuous 
process  designed  to  help  the  individual  to 
choose,  to  plan  his  preparation  for,  to  enter 
upon,  and  make  progress  in  an  occupation. 


Dr.  SPANABEL  is  a  pioneer  in  the  field 
of  commercial  education  as  well  as 
vocational  counseling.  He  has  a  national 
reputation  as  an  author,  lecturer,  and  in¬ 
structor  in  methods.  As  a  counselor  he 
contacts  all  the  grade  and  high  school 
pupils  in  the  business  section  of  Pittsburgh 
known  as  the  Golden  Triangle.  He  is  also 
principal  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Evening 
High  School. 

Wc  were  highly  gratified  when  Dr. 
Spanabel  accepted  our  invitation  to  be  the 
editor  of  this  series  of  articles  on  vocational 
guidance.  In  this,  the  opening  article,  he 
states  the  objectives  of  a  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  program  and  shows  that  effective 
counseling  dejrends  upon  the  intelligent 
participation  of  every  commercial  teacher. 
He  issues  a  ringing  challenge  to  every 
teacher  to  do  his  part  in  developing  his 
pupils  for  effective  participation  in  society. 

How  this  may  be  done  will  be  developed 
in  detail  in  the  series  of  articles  which  fol¬ 
lows.  The  author  of  the  next  article  of  the 
series  is  that  distinguished  educator,  Dr. 
John  M.  Brewer  of  Harvard  University. 

— Editor 
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It  means  more  accurate  adjustment  lietwcen 
the  school  and  all  worthy  vocations.  For 
society  at  large,  vocational  guidance  in  the 
schools  means  a  more  democratic  school  sys¬ 
tem,  true  economy  in  the  exj^enditure  of 
school  time,  and  more  genuine  culture.”  It 
is  not  the  purpose  of  vocational  guidance  to 
decide  for  young  |)eople  in  advance  what 
occupation  they  should  follow,  nor  to  pro¬ 
ject  them  into  life’s  work  at  the  earliest 
fxjssible  moment;  neither  is  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  an  attempt  to  classify  young  people  pre¬ 
maturely  by  any  system  of  analysis,  either 
psychological,  social,  or  economic,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  exact  type  of 
vocational  training  or  guidance  they  need. 

It  seems  apparent  that  progressive  com¬ 
mercial  teachers  should  he  interested  in 
studying  the  vocational  guidance  movement 
and  its  relation  to  business  education. 

It  seems  desirable  to  present  in  concise 
statements  the  fundamental  objectives  which 
motivate  any  study  of  occupations  in  a  vo¬ 
cational-guidance  program.  Some  of  the 
objectives  are  as  follows; 

1.  To  acquaint  the  pupils  with  the  many 
ways  in  which  to  earn  a  living,  and  to 
emphasize  the  status  of  the  worker  and  the 
dignity  of  work. 

2.  To  give  a  general  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  a  specific  occupation  or  group  of 
occupations;  of  the  ways  in  which  such  em¬ 
ployment  or  employments  are  entered  upon; 
and  of  the  limits  of  possible  success  in  such 
a  pursuit  or  pursuits. 

3.  To  give  the  pupils  an  appreciation  of 
the  problems  and  conditions  confronting 
workers  in  an  occupation. 

4.  To  give  a  technique  for  studying  occu¬ 
pations  so  that  pupils  can  choose  their  owm 
work  intelligently. 

5.  To  stimulate  interest  which  will  impel 
pupils  to  seek  such  further  education  as  will 
contribute  to  an  adequate  preparation  for 
their  work. 

From  the  foregoing  enumeration  of  ob¬ 
jectives  it  is  evident  that  there  are  many 
agencies  through  which  vocational  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  supplied  to  high-school  pupils. 
Vocational  guidance  is  not  confined  to  in¬ 
dividual  counseling,  but  it  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  movement  having  as  its  purpose  a  better 


distribution  of  human  service.  No  more 
important  duty  faces  the  school  than  that  of 
preparing  each  individual  to  take  his  place 
in  the  world  of  occupations. 

Nichols  says,  “Every  school  day  tens  of 
thousands  of  girls  who  possess  none  of  the 
aptitudes,  interests,  or  abilities  required  for 
stenographic  work  are  trained  for  this  work 
in  which  they  have  little  chance  of  success. 
Other  tens  of  thousands  are  encouraged  to 
study  Ixxjkkeeping  w'ithout  first  being  tested 
for  aptitudes  for  this  kind  of  work.  As  has 
been  pointed  out,  nearly  90  per  cent  of  office 
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work  is  non-stenographic  and  non-bookkeep¬ 
ing,  but  fully  70  per  cent  of  all  commercial 
instruction  on  the  secondary  school  level  is 
in  bookkeeping  and  shorthand.  A  score  or 
more  of  newer  types  of  office  work  go  un¬ 
recognized  as  adequate  bases  for  vocational 
commercial  training.  Why  ignore  the  fact 
that  there  are  numerous  positive  traits  which 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  before 
young  people  are  allowed  to  make  hasty  and 
often  ill-advised  decisions  with  respect  to  the 
commercial  positions  for  which  they  will 
train. ^  In  short,  why  not  recognize  the  in¬ 
disputable  facts  that  there  are  many  com¬ 
mercial  callings  for  which  training  can  be 
given,  that  each  has  its  own  peculiar  re¬ 
quirements,  that  boys  and  girls  differ  widely 
as  to  aptitudes,  interests,  and  ability,  that 
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a  sound  job  of  business  training  can  be  done 
only  when  each  pupil  possesses  the  qualities 
required  for  success  on  the  job  for  which 
he  is  being  trained,  and  that  while  infallible 
means  of  determining  aptitudes,  interests, 
and  ability  are  not  available,  reasonably  sat¬ 
isfactory  means  of  achieving  this  result  are 
at  our  disposal.  From  every  point  of  view' 
the  measure  of  social  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  any  publicly  supported  program  of 
commercial  education  will  l>e  determined  by 
the  degree  in  which  the  public  school  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  put  into  effective  operation  a  sound 
program  of  vocational  guidance.” 

A  Materialistic  Age 

Who  can  deny  that  we  are  living  in  an 
intensely  materialistic  age;  in  an  age  when 
society  is  demanding  dollar  for  dollar  in 
value  received  for  every  dollar  that  it  ex- 
[)ends.  This  materialistic  attitude  has  been 
intensified  by  the  pressure  of  our  current 
economic  depression;  and,  staggering  under 
the  burden  of  continuing  depression,  the 
American  citizen  has  turned  a  calculating  eye 
on  every  institution  that  he  supports.  The 
American  public  school  system  is  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  close  scrutiny,  and  society  is  de¬ 
manding  that  our  educational  institution 
yield  a  full  measure  of  return  for  every  penny 
invested  therein.  Modern  materialistic  phil¬ 
osophy  has  made  the  average  American  par¬ 
ent  “economic-conscious.”  As  his  son  or 


daughter  graduates  from  high  school  to 
which  he,  the  father,  has  contributed  con¬ 
siderable  support  in  the  form  of  taxation  he 
evaluates  the  education  by  the  extent  to 
w'hich  his  child  is  able  to  find  remunerative 
employment.  If  such  employment  can  be 
directly  traced  to  wise  and  effective  counsel¬ 
ing,  the  school  system  stands  more  than  justi¬ 
fied  in  the  tax  payer’s  eye.  Intelligent  coun¬ 
seling  then  is  not  only  a  social  service  of  the 
highest  value  to  the  youth  of  the  land,  but 
an  actual  first  line  of  defense  for  the  teacher 
and  the  school.  Every  teacher  who  strives 
to  so  direct  the  activities  of  his  student  as  to 
increase  the  opportunities  for  well-paying  em¬ 
ployment  is  not  only  contributing  to  the  sup>- 
port  and  well-being  of  our  social  order,  but 
also  to  the  defense  of  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion  itself. 

Series  to  Appear 

The  interest  that  commercial  teachers  have 
taken  in  practical  vocational  guidance  has 
prompted  The  Business  Education  World 
to  publish  a  series  of  guidance  articles  deal¬ 
ing  with  each  of  the  subjects  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  curriculum.  The  first  of  this  series  will 
appear  next  month  and  will  be  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “The  Intelligent  Participation  in 
Practical  Vovational  Guidance  on  the  Part 
of  Every  Teacher  of  Junior  Business  Train¬ 
ing,”  by  Dr.  John  M.  Brewer,  Harvard 
University. 


The  B.  E.  W.  Platform 

1.  A  minimum  business  education  for  everyone,  and  short  courses 
in  the  skill  subjects  for  personal  use. 

2.  Specific  application  of  the  general  objectives  of  business  edu¬ 
cation  in  terms  of  authoritative  instructional  materials  and  scien¬ 
tifically  prepared  courses  of  study. 

3.  A  better  understanding  of  present-day  economic  problems  and 
their  effect  on  business  education. 

4.  Higher  practical  standards  of  achievement  in  skill  subjects. 

5.  A  better  understanding  of  the  objectives  of  business  education 
and  a  more  sympathetic  cooperation  in  the  solution  of  business- 
education  problems  on  the  part  of  those  educators  charged  with 
the  administration  of  schools  and  with  the  certification  of  teachers. 


wiwowMtr 
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DR.  CRABTREE  RELINQUISHES  POST 


From  the  soci  school  of  the  western  plains 
to  America’s  Big  Red  Schoolhouse  in 
Washington  runs  the  life  story  of  James  Wil¬ 
liam  Crabtree,  retiring  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association.  Measured  by 
time  and  achievement,  the  distance  is  great, 
but  one  noble  purpose  runs  through  it  all — 
“a  fair  start  in  life  for  every  child.” 

Though  lx)rn  among  the  rugged  hills  of 
southern  Ohio,  his  early  life  was  that  of 
a  Nebraska  pioneer, 
and  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  he  has  ever 
since  been  a  pioneer 
in  the  best  meaning 
of  that  fine  old  word. 

Was  it  chance 
alone,  or  was  it  sym¬ 
bolic  of  the  future, 
that  a  career  destined 
to  be  so  notable 
should  have  its  start 
in  a  school  at  Mt. 
Hope?  That  was  in 
1881.  For  six  years,  Mr.  Crabtree  served 
rural  schools.  In  1889  he  was  elected  to  the 
principalship  at  Ashland,  Nebraska,  and  in 
1894  to  the  superintendency. 

Called  to  Peru,  Nebraska,  in  1904  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  Normal  School,  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  such  educators  as  James  E. 
Russell,  dean  of  the  new  Teachers  College 
of  Columbia  University,  President  Homer  H. 
Seeley  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  College 
at  Cedar  Falls,  and  A.  E.  Winship,  the  “cir¬ 
cuit  rider”  of  American  education.  They, 
as  well  as  other  leaders  in  education,  visited 
Peru  to  see  for  themselves  what  was  being 
done  there  to  build  the  reputation  the  Ne¬ 
braska  school  was  attaining.  After  six  years 
in  Peru,  Mr.  Crabtree  became  Nebraska’s 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in  which 
position  he  familiarized  himself  with  the 
problems  of  school  administration. 

In  1911,  offered  the  presidency  of  several 
of  the  ten  Wisconsin  state  normal  schools, 
Mr.  Crabtree  chose  River  Falls,  the  smallest. 


In  five  years  that  school  had  become  the 
largest  but  one  in  the  state. 

In  1917,  with  the  background  of  a  pioneer 
country  school  teacher,  known  for  his  ability 
as  an  organizer  and  promoter  in  every  field 
in  which  he  had  engaged,  Mr.  Crabtree  came 
to  the  National  Education  Association.  At 
the  Portland  convention  of  the  Association, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  made  him  its  Secre¬ 
tary.  It  was  typical  that,  in  accepting  this 
appointment,  Mr. 

Crabtree  should  say: 

“I  see  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  nationwide 
service  in  the  office. 

I  look  ahead  to  see 
an  Association  five  to 
ten  times  larger  than 
it  was  in  1916.” 

According  to  an 
understanding  be¬ 
tween  himself  and 
the  Board  of  Trustees, 
the  headquarters  were 
moved  to  Washington.  There  were  then 
about  7,800  members,  and  a  staff  of  three 
workers,  including  the  Secretary,  handled  all 
the  work  of  the  Association.  Membership  is 
now  approximately  200,000;  more  than  five 
thousand  are  life  members. 

For  leadership  in  these  achievements, 
teachers  everywhere  thank  James  William 
Crabtree,  who  now  crowns  his  long  and  ac¬ 
tive  career  with  the  position  of  Secretary- 
Emeritus. 

“The  Board  has  selected  as  my  successor,” 
says  Dr.  Crabtree,  “one  of  the  best  fitted  men 
in  the  United  States  for  this  particular  re¬ 
sponsibility — certainly  the  best  builder  that 
could  have  been  found.”  The  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  friends  of  Willard  E.  Givens,  the 
new  Secretary,  join  Dr.  Crabtree  in  this  word 
of  appraisal  and  welcome  to  the  task  ahead. 
Secretary  Givens  comes  to  his  new  position 
from  the  Superintendency  of  the  Oakland, 
California  schools,  which  he  has  served  since 
1928. 


W.  E.  GIVENS 


PLAN  TO  AHEND  THE  N.  E.  A.  CONVENTION  AT  DENVER  THIS  SUMMER 
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THE  DIRECT  METHOD 

The  direct  method,  this  author  asserts, 
is  that  method  which  leads  directly 
and  efneiently  to  shorthand  mastery 

•  R.  F.  WEBB 

Department  of  Business  Education 
State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pa. 


My  philosophy  of  education  is  based 
very  largely  upon  a  fundamental 
notion  as  to  the  desirability  of  and 
need  for  scholarly  attainments  in  major  fields 
of  interest.  I  really  have  little  time  for  the¬ 
ories  and  methods,  either  modern  or  ancient, 
that  lead  to  radical  dilution  of  subject  mat¬ 
ter  or  to  indirect  procedures  which  strike 
harmfully  at  the  very  heart  of  sound  learning. 

I  am  accordingly  in  favor  of  genuinely 
effective  mastery  of  shorthand  and  its  appli¬ 
cations  by  students  who  pursue  the  subject 
in  our  schools  with  the  serious  intention  of 
making  worthwhile  use  of  it. 

Need  Not  Lessen  Interest 

Methods  and  procedures  emphasizing  prac¬ 
tical  mastery  from  the  outset  of  a  course  need 
not  work  to  lessen  present  interest  and  ap¬ 
preciation.  Satisfactory  accomplishment  in 
knowledge  and  skill  is  a  prerequisite  to 
dejiendable  application  and  there  is  no  gain¬ 
saying  the  fact  that  basic  scholarship  con¬ 
tributes  directly  and  powerfully  to  appreci¬ 
ation  and  enthusiasm,  whether  in  the  field 
of  literature,  mathematics,  shorthand,  or  any 
other  field. 

I  believe  in  a  direct  method  of  teaching 
shorthand.  The  word  direct  is  not  used  here 
in  a  narrow  sense.  I  do  not  make  a  fetish 
of  sjKcial  words  and  phrases  in  an  endeavor 
to  convey  the  impression  that  they  are  pana¬ 
ceas  for  ills  or  substitutes  for  effort.  There  is 
no  “royal  road,”  save  the  road  of  hard  work, 
leading  to  mastery  of  the  subject.  As  I  think 
of  a  direct  method,  it  is  one  that  leads  di¬ 
rectly  and  surely,  from  the  beginning  of  the 


course,  to  an  understanding  of  the  system, 
skill  in  writing  and  reading  it,  and  effective 
power  in  taking  the  final  step  in  its  appli¬ 
cation,  which  is  the  making  of  an  acceptable 
transcript  on  the  typewriter.  A  direct  meth¬ 
od,  in  my  mind,  is  a  scheme  employed  at 
the  start  which  will  require  no  great  changes 
and  no  abrupt  transitions  or  deviations  at  any 
point  in  the  course;  and  the  scheme  is  one 
which  may  be  easily  adapted  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  physical,  mental,  and  educational 
levels  or  maturity  of  students. 

This  definition  or  description  does  not  fit 
certain  methods  of  some  teachers  and  the¬ 
orists  who  designate  their  particular  methods 
as  direct,  and  then  proceed,  knowingly  or 
unknowingly,  to  misinterpret  or  misrepre¬ 
sent  teachers  who  do  not  follow  them  in 
detail.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  these 
latter  teachers  are  as  thoroughly  progressive 
and  psychologically  sound  as  the  most  ag¬ 
gressive  and  vocal  of  the  former. 

Mastery  of  Details 

Briefly,  a  direct  method  in  consonance  with 
this  present  thought  emphasizes  the  mastery 
of  the  details  of  the  system  in  use:  writing  by 
sound;  writing  words,  phrases,  sentences,  and 
series  of  sentences,  with  due  consideration 
given  to  memory  and  to  principles;  adequate 
reading  from  notes;  and  transcribing.  All 
these  matters  may  receive  attention  from  the 
opening  of  the  course  until  its  end.  Such  a 
method  has  no  place  for  the  restricting  of  em¬ 
phasis  to  any  one  of  these  phases  for  a 
lengthy  j)eriod  of  time  during  which  the 
other  phases  do  not  concurrently  receive  at- 
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tcntion.  The  advantages  of  a  knowletlge  of 
fundamental  characters,  sounds,  and  princi¬ 
ples,  of  working  on  the  thought  level,  of 
actual  writing  from  dictation,  and  of  tran¬ 
scribing,  ought,  hy  all  means,  to  l>egin  to 
accrue  almost  immediately. 

It  is  valuable  to  develop  a  course  in  a  way 
that  tends  to  integrate  or  unify  all  those  ele¬ 
ments  that  necessarily  must  go  together  in 
the  practical  functioning  of  the  subject;  and 
it  is  important  that  a  start  l>e  matle  in  this 
integrating  or  unifying  while  the  elements 
of  various  kinds  are  yet  simple. 

Progress  Has  Been  Made 

In  shorthand  teaching,  it  is  not  at  all  neces¬ 
sary  to  strain  at  presuming  a  perfect  analogy 
or  parallel  between  the  learning  of  shorthand 
by  students  of  secondary-schix)!  and  college 
levels  and  the  learning  of  reading  by  chil¬ 
dren  five  or  six  years  of  age.  Students  on  the 
secondary-school  and  college  levels  have  pro¬ 
gressed  relatively  far  in  their  educational 
lives.  They  know  that  the  language  is  made 
up  of  sentences,  that  sentences  are  made  up 
of  words,  and  that  words  are  made  up  of 
letters  representing  sounds.  They  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  exjK’rience  in  writing — mak¬ 
ing  many  strokes  corresponding  with  the 
characters  in  the  Clregg  shorthand  system. 
Since  they  have  already  advanced  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  evidenced  by  their  educational  levels,  it 
is  wasteful  of  time  and  effort  to  step  all  the 
way  down  to  the  primary  level  for  the  sake 
of  a  method  which  disregards  to  any  degree 
this  accumulated  knowledge  and  skill.  In 
like  manner,  there  is  a  limit  Ixfyond  which 
one  cannot  safely  go  in  comparing  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  shorthand  with  the  learning  of  a  new 
language.  Shorthand  is  not  a  new  language; 
it  is  a  brief  way  of  writing  the  familiar  lan¬ 
guage.  The  first  essential  in  the  application 
of  the  subject  is  {X)wer  and  facility  in  accu¬ 
rate  recording — ^generally  of  spoken  words  in 
unpracliccd  situations — and  not  merely  read¬ 
ing  pKJwer  or  talking  jx)wer. 

Competent  thinkers  know  very  well  that 
deductive  and  inductive  processes  are  pres¬ 
ent  in  prominence  in  most  learning  situa¬ 
tions.  Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  get 
far  without  recognizing  and  accepting  as  a 


starting  jx)int  the  discoveries  and  inventions 
of  predecessors.  The  accumulated  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  developed  arts  and  sciences,  cannot 
lightly  Ik  ignored;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
tremendously  vital  force  of  curiosity,  the  will 
to  discover  for  oneself  from  facts  as  seen  and 
from  ex[Kricnces,  must  not  be  relegated  to  a 
minor  role.  In  civilized  society,  especially 
in  the  case  of  relatively  mature  persons,  there 
is  uncjuestionably  an  admixture  of  synthetic 
and  analytic  processes  in  many  learning  situ¬ 
ations.  There  are  many  established  facts 
and  principles  in  a  shorthand  system,  and  it 
is  economical  to  accept  large  numbers  of 
them  without  taking  the  time  to  go  through 
all  the  steps  of  formal  induction.  Such  an 
acceptance  is  possible  without  thwarting  the 
active  mind  of  the  learner  or  deadening  his 
interest,  enthusiasm,  and  appreciation.  Ex- 
[Kriences  with  vital  subject  matter  in  good 
situations  afford  many  opjxirtunities  for  ob¬ 
servation,  discovery,  generalization,  and  in¬ 
tegration,  as  well  as  for  construction  accord¬ 
ing  to  recognized  principles. 

The  Ultimate  Accomplishments 

Ultimately,  writers  of  shorthand  should 
know  the  alphabetic  characters  and  their  full 
meanings  in  terms  of  sounds.  Ultimately, 
they  should  be  able  to  combine  characters 
properly  in  constructing  outlines  for  words 
and  phrases.  Ultimately,  they  must  be  able 
to  take  unpracticed  dictation  with  skill  and 
dejKndability.  Ultimately,  they  must  be  able 
to  transcribe;  and  transcribing  rec|uires  a  high 
degree  of  integration  of  essential  elements, 
such  as  shorthand  itself,  reading  from  notes, 
tyjKwriting,  English  ( understanding  of 
meaning,  sentence  sense,  sjKlling,  punctu¬ 
ation,  paragraphing),  art  of  display  or  ar¬ 
rangement,  good  methods  of  work,  and  so 
forth.  These  statements  being  true,  it  is  well 
to  face  facts,  accept  the  secondary-school  and 
college  students  with  their  accumulated 
knowledge,  experience,  and  skills,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  at  once  to  the  solution  of  the  immediate 
and  ultimate  problems  while  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  is  still  elementary.  A  method  which  does 
this  properly  is  logical,  psychological,  and 
direct  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  term.  There 
need  not  be  any  conflict  between  the  terms 
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logical  and  psychological.  Definite  organiza¬ 
tion  on  the  basis  of  immediate  and  ultimate 
principles,  objectives,  beginning  with  the  sim¬ 
ple  and  moving  in  an  orderly  manner  to  the 
more  complex,  with  a  general  avoidance  of 
materials  for  which  students  are  not  ready,  is 
thoroughly  psychological  and  logical  if  prop¬ 
er  materials  are  used  and  proper  exjieriences 
are  provided.  There  is  nothing  inherently 
unpsychological  in  striking  immediately  at 
the  heart  of  the  matter  with  students  of  suf¬ 
ficient  maturity  to  justify  their  studying  the 
subject.  There  certainly  is  satisfaction  for 
the  students  in  experiencing  success  in  arriv¬ 
ing  at  a  goal,  the  final  result,  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  good  psychology  to  have  relatively  ad¬ 
vanced  students  understand  the  reasons  for 
what  they  do  as  they  proceed.  It  is  satis¬ 
fying  to  students  with  the  proper  attitude 
toward  practical  mastery  to  understand  while 
they  are  preparing  for  the  application  of  their 
subject  in  a  variety  of  situations  that  they  are 
gaining  knowledge  and  skill  which  can  be 
applied  generally,  and  not  simply  in  practiced 
situations.  Alert  students  are  glad  to  know 
that  they  are  learning  materials  in  a  way  that 
will  enable  them  to  write  many  words, 
phrases,  and  sentences,  for  instance,  instead 
of  only  those  they  have  somewhat  arbitrarily 
memorized.  Of  course  there  is  much  in 
shorthand  that  must  be  memorized,  but  to 
argue  that  students  cannot  learn  to  write 
much  new  material  according  to  principles 
is  to  show  profound  ignorance  of  facts. 

The  kind  of  direct  method  of  which  I 
speak  emphasizes  the  use  of  thought-level 
subject  matter  at  the  very  start;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  it  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
thought  is  expressed  by  symbols  representing 
sounds,  which  symbols  are  written  singly  or 
in  combinations  according  to  principles.  It 
employs  the  sentence,  the  paragraph,  the  let¬ 
ter,  and  the  article;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
does  not  attempt  to  disguise,  hide,  or  evade 
the  fact  that  these  units  are  made  up  of 
pictures  of  sounds,  of  word  and  phrase  pat¬ 
terns  constructed  according  to  the  principles 
of  an  established  system. 

This  kind  of  method  gives  an  abundance 
of  attention  to  serial  reactions  in  recording 
thought  and  in  reading  for  sense;  and  while 
doing  so,  it  provides  for  needed  repetition  in 


writing  and  reading  thought-level  materials 
and  in  adequate  practice  on  isolated  symbols, 
words,  and  phrases  in  order  economically  to 
master  new  points  and  difficulties  and  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  vocabulary.  Fluent  execution  of  the 
different  materials,  with  good  understanding 
of  it  all,  leads  to  genuine  skill  and  power 
in  recording  and  reading;  and  it  does  not 
result  in  making  mere  “drawers  when  writ¬ 
ing,  and  word  callers  when  reading.” 


R.  F.  WEBB 


Such  a  method  recognizes  the  value  of  the 
logical  and  psychological  process  of  breaking 
the  whole  into  its  parts  by  the  students  under 
the  guidance  of  the  teacher  for  the  sake  of 
generalization;  and  it  also  takes  cognizance 
of  the  fact  that  assembling  parts  into  a 
whole  is  tremendously  important;  that  that  is 
really  what  the  writer  constantly  does  regard¬ 
less  of  the  size  of  the  patterns  in  his  mind; 
what  the  writer  must  do  more  or  less  con¬ 
sciously  throughout  his  writing  life  in  record¬ 
ing  new  materials.  The  sort  of  direct  meth¬ 
od  now  in  mind  associates  the  shorthand 
symbols  immediately  with  the  actual  mean¬ 
ings;  and  it  constantly  keeps  the  shorthand 
associated  with  the  English  by  means  of  fre¬ 
quent  transcribing  exercises.  Sometimes  a 
symbol  may  be  introduced  in  a  sentence  set¬ 
ting  and  its  meaning  arrived  at  from  that 
point;  at  other  times  it  may  be  introduced 
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by  itself  as  representing  a  certain  sound  or 
certain  sounds  and  then  at  once  put  into  a 
sentence  for  practice.  Sometimes  it  is  better 
to  approach  from  the  whole,  while  at  other 
times  it  is  better  to  approach  from  the  part. 
The  main  point  here  is  that,  regardless  of 
the  approach,  the  application  in  meaningful 
situations  is  arrived  at  in  a  very  few  min¬ 
utes,  and  that  the  kind  of  practice  engaged  in 
develops  usable  skill  and  increases  shorthand 
power  up  to  and  including  transcribing. 

(To  be  continued) 

Educational  Heads  to  Convene 

HE  superintendents  of  schools  and  other 
educational  leaders  who  assemble  at  the 
65th  annual  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Suj^rintendence,  I'ehruary  23-28,  1935,  At¬ 
lantic  City,  New  Jersey,  will  come  prepared 
to  participate  jx’rsonally  in  convention  dis¬ 
cussions.  President  E.  E.  Olxrholtzer  is  or¬ 
ganizing  the  programs  of  the  conference 
around  specific  problems  in  educational  re¬ 
covery  and  improvement.  Members  of  the 
department  will  take  part  not  only  in  the 
deliberations  of  smaller  groups  but  may  join 
in  the  panel-discussion  on  the  controversial 
issues  represented  in  the  1935  Yearbook 
which  will  be  specially  featured  at  one  of  the 
general  sessions.  The  subject  of  the  Year- 
lxK)k  is  “Education  for  New  Social  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  Relationships.”  Its  preparation  is 
undertaken  by  a  commission  headed  by  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  J.  W.  Stude- 
baker,  who  will  present  the  Yearbook  to  the 
convention  and  act  as  moderator  of  the  panel- 
discussion.  Topics  to  lx  emphasized  in  the 
give-and-take  of  this  new  informal  platform 
method  include.  Changing  Ethical  Stand¬ 
ards;  Individualistic  versus  Collective  Social 
Planning;  What  Lies  Ahead  in  Government, 
and  The  Relationship  of  the  Teaching  Pro¬ 
fession  to  Social  Policy. 

Two  afternoons  of  the  convention  w’ill  be 
devoted  to  forum-discussion  groups. 

President  Oberholtzer  is  arranging  a  gen¬ 
eral  program  which  includes  the  participation 
of  prominent  government  officials,  and  na¬ 
tionally  known  leaders  in  various  professional 
and  industrial  fields.  These  speakers  will  be 
presented  on  the  morning  and  evening  ses¬ 
sion. — N.  E.  A.  Journal  of  Education. 


Dr.  Scudder  Passes 

Death  from  pneumonia  on  December  29, 
1934,  closed  the  long  and  active  career  of 
Dr.  Myron  Tracy  Scudder,  for  twenty-three 
years  president  of  the  Scudder  School  for 
(lirls,  66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Scudder  was  lx)rn  in  Palamanir,  India, 
but  came  to  the  United  States  in  his  youth. 

I  le  received  his  preparatory  school  training 
at  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1877.  Five  years  later 
he  was  graduated  from  Rutgers  College  with 
an  A.  B.  degree,  receiving  an  A.  M.  degree 
from  the  same  college  in  1886, 

Dr.  Scudder  taught  in  the  public  schools  of 
Fort  Plains,  New  York,  for  two  years,  going 
from  there  to  Yonkers,  New  York,  as  gen¬ 
eral  secretary  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association.  At  the  end  of  a  year  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Fort  Plains  as  a  school  principal, 
which  jx)sition  he  occupied  for  four  years. 
In  the  years  which  intervened  between  this 
and  1911,  when  Dr.  Scudder  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Scudder  School,  he  had  Ixen  suc¬ 
cessively  inspector  of  regents  schools  in  New 
York  State,  principal  of  the  Hillhouse  School 
in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  principal  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  New'  Paltz,  New'  York, 
and  professor  of  education  at  Rutgers. 

Dr.  Scudder  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the 
former  Miss  Martha  Dumont  of  Far  Hills, 
New  Jersey;  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Alfred  M. 
Slagle  of  Oswego,  New'  York,  and  Mrs.  Oli¬ 
ver  Walker  of  Washington;  a  sister,  Mrs. 
Isabelle  Farrington,  head  of  the  Chevy  Chase 
Junior  College,  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland;  and 
a  brother,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Frank  Scudder  of 
Honolulu. 


Just  as  we  are  going  to  press,  we  receive 
a  telegram  from  Toronto,  Canada,  carrying 
the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  Charles  I.  Brown, 
manager  since  1926  of  the  Canadian  office  of 
the  Gregg  Publishing  Company.  Mr.  Brow'n 
was  formerly  associated  with  the  chain  of 
Brown’s  Business  Colleges,  founded  by  his 
uncle,  the  late  G.  W.  Brown.  His  photograph 
appears  on  page  480  of  this  issue.  An  appro¬ 
priate  obituary  will  appear  in  the  March  issue. 
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FEDERATION  MEETS  IN  CONVENTION 


Xatiooal  Commercial  Teachers  Federation 
assembles  in  Chicago  for  three-day  meet¬ 
ing,  distinguished  by  the  entrance  of  the 
Federation  upon  a  new  pedagogic  program 


//T"HIRTY-SEVEN  years  ago  in  the 
I  month  of  December  four  school  men 
I  sat  at  a  table  in  the  dining  room  of 
the  Sherman  Hotel,  in  the  City  of  Chicago, 
and  at  the  end  of  an  interview  which  lasted 
during  the  dinner  hour,  S.  S.  Packard,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Packard  School,  New  York  City, 
suggested  to  W.  N.  Ferris,  President  of 
h>rris  Institute,  Big  Rapids;  Robert  C.  Spen¬ 
cer,  President  of  Spencerian  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Milwaukee,  and  C.  P.  Zaner,  Zaner  and 


D.  D.  LESSENBERRY 


Bloser  Company,  Columbus,  a  plan  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  Western  Penmen  Asso¬ 
ciation,  organized  in  Des  Moines,  in  1886. 

“In  its  infancy  this  Association  looked  out 
upon  life  with  great  hope  for  a  long  exist¬ 
ence,  but  many  unexpected  things  came  to 
pass,  and  the  Western  Penmen  Association 
began  gradually  to  lose  members.  It  lacked 


the  requisite  something  to  maintain  a  live 
and  progressive  association. 

“It  was  in  anticipation  of  the  approaching 
end  of  the  Western  Penmen  Association  that 
these  four  men  prevailed  upon  the  nucleus 
that  was  left  of  that  association  to  organize 
into  a  new  and  active  association.  This  was 
agreed  upon,  and  thus  in  1895  the  name  was 
changed,  a  Constitution  written,  and  the 
National  Commercial  Teachers  Federation 
had  its  inception.” 

So  runs  a  brief  historical  sketch  by  Dr.  E. 
M.  Hull  as  it  appears  in  the  printed  program 
of  the  37th  Annual  Convention  of  The  Na¬ 
tional  Teachers  Federation  held  in  Chicago 
on  December  26-28  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  just 
a  few  blocks  away  from  the  first  meeting 
place  of  this  Association  in  1895. 

“Thirty-seven  years,”  said  Dr.  Hull  in  his 
President’s  message,  “have  become  history  for 
this  national  federation  of  teachers.  It  has 
had  no  infancy  of  its  own,  for  its  life  began 
with  the  youth  of  another  similar  association, 
and  it  has  been  from  this  source  that  the 
National  Federation  received  much  of  its 
encouragement  and  its  hope.  And  because 
of  this  encouragement  and  hope  it  has  grown 
from  year  to  year  into  an  association  national 
in  scope  and  character,  renewing  annually  its 
faith  in  business  education,  which  growth 
and  which  faith  have  been  made  possible, 
because  of  the  personal  responsibility  as¬ 
sumed  by  those  who  are  still  living  to  main¬ 
tain  the  high  ideals  and  the  sanguine  dreams 
of  those  who  have  passed  on.  We  have 
lived  to  see  what  they  have  not  seen — busi¬ 
ness  education  recognized  by  educators  as  a 
science,  and  its  cynics  and  its  critics  of  their 
day  become  its  advocates  and  its  friends  of 
our  day. 

“It  has  been  the  spirit  of  such  men  as 
Packard,  Ferris,  the  Spencers,  and  others  of 
that  determined  little  group  who  blazed  the 
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way  in  the  early  days  of  the  Federation  that 
has  given  us  the  impetus  to  carry  on  to  our 
present  accomplishments.  We  are  now  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  most  interesting  and  con¬ 
structive  period  of  the  Federation’s  history, 
and  it  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  emphasize 
two  or  three  outstanding  features  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  its  purpose  and  functions.  First,  it 
furnishes  the  best  means  for  fostering  profes¬ 
sional  zeal  and  professional  contacts — good- 
fellowship  has  always  prevailed.  Second,  it 
is  the  l>est  medium  or  agency  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  business  education  and  to  advance 
educational  standards  and  ethics.  I’hird,  it 
has  set  up  a  program  to  protect  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  interest  of  its  members  and  to 
establish  and  maintain  friendly  relations  with 
those  who  have  similar  aims,  purposes,  and 
ethics.  .  . 

The  December,  1934,  meeting  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration  marked  its  entrance  u[X)n  a  five-year 
pedagogic  program  prepared  by  Professor 
Nichols  of  Harvard  University.  This  pro¬ 
gram,  as  outlined  by  him,  is  set  up  as  follows: 

FIRSr  YKAR 

Somcwlu-re  in  the  program  careful  conskleration  of 
instruction  material  and  eiiuipment  must  be  provided 
for.  Whether  this  should  be  included  as  a  part  of 
the  next  yearbinik  along  with  modern  methcxls  of 
teaching  business  subjects  or  Ixr  made  the  basis  of  a 
fourth  yearb<H)k  must  be  determined  by  conference. 
It  is  difficult  to  deal  with  methods  of  teaching  with¬ 
out  dealing  also  with  instruction  material  and  equip¬ 
ment — the  latter  should  lx-  emphasized  more  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past. 

SKCOXI)  YEAR 

One  program  should  be  devoted  to  a  consideration 


of  what  might  be  called  training  of  teachers  in 
service.  We  all  recognize  the  fact  that  few  teachers 
are  without  the  need  of  additional  training,  either  to 
supplement  what  they  have  had  or  to  enable  tbem 
to  keep  up  with  progress.  This  training  can  be  done 
through  atlequate  su[iervision,  summer  school  study, 
jiart-time  office  experience,  study  clubs,  part-time 
courses  in  nearby  institutions,  sjx'cial  reading,  corre- 
sfHintlence  courses,  research,  visits  to  business  offices, 
attending  business  men’s  conferences,  attending  com¬ 
mercial  teachers’  meetings,  etc.  There  is  ample  ma¬ 
terial  for  a  whole  program  on  this  phase  of  our  work. 

I  HIRl)  YEAR 

Whatever  attention  is  being  paid  to  curriculum 
making  in  business  education  in  the  1934  program 
will  not  cover  the  entire  ground.  This  is  one  of  the 
biggest  problems  with  which  we  have  to  deal  and 
cannot  be  handled  as  a  part  of  a  program.  Wc  arc 
making  a  gcKxl  start  in  this  direction;  however,  1 
suggest  that  a  whole  program,  or  a  large  part  of  one, 
be  devoted  to  what  might  be  called  new  tyixs  of 
commercial  etlucation  to  meet  mcKlern  business  tle- 
niands.  On  this  program  there  might  be  sjiecial 
attention  to  clerical  training  of  the  machine  variety 
and  retail  selling  education  which  is  badly  needed. 
More  people  go  into  retail  distribution  than  go  into 
offices.  .Any  study  of  the  ;x‘rsonal  equation  in  busi¬ 
ness  education  will  reveal  the  fact  that  large ’numbers 
of  commercial  students  should  be  preparing  for  store- 
work  or  other  asjx-cts  of  the  distributive  function 
rather  than  for  office  work  and  promotion  to  admin¬ 
istrative  jobs. 

FOURTH  YEAR 

One  entire  program  should  be  devoted  to  a  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  relationship  between  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  and  other  departments  of  education;  also  the 
relationship  between  the  various  tyjics  of  institutions 
giving  business  training,  in  an  attempt  to  arrive  at 
some  general  understanding  of  the  function  of  each 
ty}x-  of  institution.  Among  those  which  might  be 
included  arc  the  following:  private  business  schools. 


MRS.  MARION  TEDENS  J.  MURRAY  HILL 
Second  Vice  President  Treasurer 


BRUCE  F.  GATES 
Secretary 


L  M.  HAZEN 
First  Vice  President 
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business  education?  Does  the  consumer  of 
business  services  need  something  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  practitioner  in  the  field  of 
business?  These  and  many  other  vital  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  commercial  curriculum  were 
capably  handled  by  leaders  in  business  educa¬ 
tion,  at  this  annual  meeting. 

The  National  Business  Education  Outlook 
will  contain  the  following: 

I’art  I — 1  Ilf  Personal  Kquation  in  Business  Educa¬ 
tion.  With  special  emphasis  on  vocational  guid¬ 
ance,  objectives,  and  teaching  materials. 

Part  II — Principles  and  Practices  in  Business 

.Eilucation  ('urriculum  Building.  With  sjTecial 
emphasis  to  origin,  development,  and  present 
appl  ication. 

1.  To  commercial  departments  in  junior  and 
senior  high  schcKils. 

2.  To  commercial  education  programs  in  large 
cities. 

T  'I'o  private  business  schools. 

A.  To  commercial  teacher  training  schwils. 

Part  III — t'hanging  .Attitudes  'I'oward  Business 
Education. 

1 .  By  employers. 

2.  By  administrators. 

3.  By  patrons  and  jiupils. 

All  progressive  business  education  teachers 
will  be  alert  to  the  need  of  keeping  abreast 
with  new  developments  in  this  field  of  educa¬ 
tion.  They  will  not  adopt  as  final  any  per¬ 
sonal  [x)int  of  view,  but  instead  will  be 
guided  by  critical  and  careful  examination  of 
the  points  of  view  given  in  the  National 
Business  Education  Outlool{. 

Members  who  have  paid  the  membership 
dues  of  $2.00  for  1934  are  entitled  to  a  copy 
of  the  1934  yearlx>ok  free.  To  non-members 
the  cost  jier  copy  will  lie  $2.75.  Orders 
should  be  placed  with  Bruce  F.  Crates,  Water¬ 
loo,  Iowa. 

Miss  Skimin  informs  us  that  the  yearKx)k 
will  go  to  press  sometime  this  month. 


lunior  high  sch<M)ls,  senior  high  sclunds,  junior  col¬ 
leges,  colleges,  continuation  sch(K)ls,  evening  schools, 
and  teacher-training  institutions  under  public  and 
private  auspices.  Each  one  of  these  types  of  sch(M)ls 
has  a  sp  cial  mission  in  the  field  of  commercial  edu¬ 
cation.  .At  present  there  is  considerable  overlapping 
anil  ver\  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  major  service  of 
each.  It  commercial  teachers  could  be  induced  to 
address  themselves  to  the  question  as  to  what  the\ 
are  teaching,  ami  why,  in  the  institutions  which  the\ 
s-rve.  It  would  clarify  the  issue  greatly.  There  is  at 
present  a  growing  tendency  to  set  up  tentative 
courses  in  the  social  science  department  and  the 
commercial  department.  The  whole  problem  of  con¬ 
sumer  knowleilge,  as  it  is  calleil,  brings  to  the  fore¬ 
ground  a  tpiestion  as  to  where  such  knowleilge 
should  be  obtained.  Shouhl  it  be  obtained  in  the 
social  science  department  of  the  high  school  or  in 
the  commercial  department: 

Ml'I  H  YE.AR 

.An  entire  program  should  be  given  to  the  iiroblcm 
of  non-vocational  commercial  eilucation.  This  should 
include  all  tvpes  of  training  which  might  be  regarded 
as  pre-vucational  or  preparatory  to  vocational  train¬ 
ing  of  the  higher  level.  In  the  high  school  program 
It  woii'd  include  consideration  of  all  the  subjects 
which  preceile  the  eleventh  (junior)  year.  It  also 
would  include  consumer  knowleilge  courses  anil 
other  courses  which  are  of  interest  to  and  designed 
for  non-vocational  commercial  students  even  in  the 
upper  years  of  the  high  school. 

Miss  Eleanor  Skimin,  Editor  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Business  Education  Outloo\,  announces 
that; 

l"he  complete  program  given  at  our  De- 
cemlx'r,  1934,  meeting  will  be  published  in 
this  first  annual  publication. 

"The  Personal  Equation" 

The  program  discussed  the  topics,  “The 
Personal  FT]uation  in  Education  for  Busi¬ 
ness”  and  “Principles  and  Practices  in  Curri¬ 
culum  Building  in  Education  for  Business.” 
We  hear  much  discussion  these  days  of  the 
dual  nature  of  business  education  objec¬ 
tives — not  merely  the  provision  for  pre-voca- 
tional  and  vocational  aims,  but  the  trend  is 
toward  a  greater  recognition  of  a  socialized 
business  education  program.  We  are  agreed 
that  there  are  serious  defects  in  our  business 
curriculum,  but  as  to  what  are  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  defects  there  are  wide  divergences  of 
opinions.  How  can  the  curriculum  be  made 
to  provide  more  adequately  for  those  per¬ 
sonal  qualities  and  trends  w’hich  are  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  successful  achievement  in  business 
pursuit?  Is  economic  education  the  same  as 

FEBRUARY.  1935 


Confest  Brings  Results 

A  spirited  contest  for  new  members  waged 
throughout  1934  closed  December  26  with  an 
advance  registration  of  634.  The  additional 
registration  of  374  at  the  Convention  brought 
the  total  registration  up  to  1,008,  which  ac¬ 
cording  to  Secretary  Gates  was  away  ahead 
of  that  of  any  other  year  except  1929.  The 
membership  contest  was  divided  into  ten  dis¬ 
tricts.  First  prize  was  won  by  Miss  Ray 
Abrams,  Principal  of  the  Samuel  J.  Peters 
High  School,  New  Orleans.  She  secured  78 
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new  members,  487  per  cent  over  her  quota. 
Second  prize  was  won  by  Florence  Krantz, 
Senior  High  School,  Dubuque,  Iowa.  Miss 
Krantz  secured  61  new  members,  381  [x*r 
cent  over  her  quota.  Third  place  was  won 
by  W.  I).  Wigent,  Manager  of  the  Chicago 
office  of  The  Cregg  Publishing  Company. 
Mr.  Wigent  secured  the  largest  number  of 
new  members,  a  total  of  220,  which  was  275 
{xr  cent  over  his  quota. 

D.  D.  Lessenberry,  Director  of  Courses  in 
Commercial  Education  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  was  elected  President  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration  for  1935.  The  complete  list  of  new 
officers  follow’s: 

President:  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pittsburgh. 

Pirst  Vice-President:  L.  M.  Hazen,  Head,  Commercial 
Department,  Shaw  High  School,  Cleveland. 

Second  Vice-President:  Mrs.  Marion  Tedens,  Sujxr- 
visor  of  Tyjsewriting,  Public  Schools,  Chicago. 
Secretary:  Bruce  F.  Gates,  President,  Gates  College, 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Treasurer:  J.  Murray  Hill,  V'ice-President,  Bowling 
Green  Business  University,  Bowling  Green,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

Executive  Committee:  Ivan  E.  Chapman,  Principal, 
Western  High  School,  Detroit  (representing  the 
public  schools);  H.  M.  Owen,  President,  Brown’s 
Business  College,  Decatur,  Illinois  (representing 
the  private  schools).  • 

Staff  of  the  National  Business  Education  Outlool{ 
{the  Yearbook,  of  the  Federation):  Literary  Editor: 
Eleanor  Skimin,  Northern  High  School,  Detroit; 
Publication  Editor:  Bruce  F.  Gates;  Distributing 
Agent:  J.  Murray  Hill. 

Public  Schools  Department:  President:  Wilbur  S. 
Barnhart,  Head,  Commercial  Department,  Manual 
Training  High  School,  Indianapolis.  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent:  Lloyd  Grable,  Central  High  School,  Canton, 
Ohio.  Secretary:  Desma  Renner,  Hadley  Vocation¬ 
al  School,  St.  Louis. 

Private  Schools  Department:  President:  T.  E.  Mussel- 
man,  Secretary,  Gem  City  Business  College,  Quin¬ 
cy,  Illinois.  Vice  President:  T.  B.  Cain,  President, 
West  Virginia  Business  College,  Clarksburg.  Sec¬ 
retary:  J.  A.  Ebersol,  Manager,  Acme  Business 
College,  Lansing,  Michigan. 

Accounting  Round  Table:  Chairman:  Dr.  W.  E. 
Karrenbrock,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  Vice 
Chairman:  Thomas  M.  Peirce,  Jr.,  Peirce  School  of 
Business  Administration,  Philadelphia.  Secretary: 
Nora  Forrester,  High  School  North,  Wichita,  Kan¬ 
sas. 

Business  Methods  Round  Table:  Chairman:  Don  J. 
Blankenship,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City.  Vice 
Chairman:  Louis  D.  Huddleston,  John  Adams 
High  School,  Cleveland.  Secretary:  Mary  Webb, 
Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal. 


College  Instructors  Round  Table:  Chairman:  R.  F. 
Webb,  State  Teachers  Qdlege,  Indiana,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Vice  Chairman:  C.  C.  Crawford,  State  \ 
Teachers  Gdlege,  V’alley  City,  North  Dakota.  Sec¬ 
retary:  L.  Ethel  Richards,  Western  Illinois  State 
Teachers  College,  Macomb. 

Secretarial  Round  Table:  Chairman:  Mary  Alletta 
Dcnld,  Springfield  High  School,  Springfield,  Illi¬ 
nois.  Vue  Chairman:  O.  R.  Wessels,  Proviso  Town¬ 
ship  High  School,  Maywood,  Illinois.  Secretary: 
Harvey  B.  Wiley,  Bay  V’icw  High  School,  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

Office  Machines  Round  Table:  Chairman:  H.  M. 
Winkel,  Milwaukee  V’ocational  School,  Milwaukee, 
r/ee  Chairman:  Mrs.  Ramona  Foster,  Capital  City 
Commercial  College,  Des  Moines.  Secretary:  Louise 
Bennett,  Dunkirk  Senior  High  School,  Dunkirk, 
New  York. 

Machine  Shorthand  Round  Table:  Chairman:  Clif¬ 
ford  I.  Lamoreaux,  Spencerian  College,  Clevelanil. 
\'ice  Chairman:  Mrs.  Erma  Gould,  Davenjxirt- 
McLaughlan  Institute,  Grand  Rapids.  Secretary: 
Virginia  Logan,  Lockyear’s  Business  College, 
Evansville,  Indiana. 

Social-Economic  Subjects  Round  Table:  Chairman: 
Dr.  H.  G.  Shields,  .\ssistant  Dean,  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago.  Secretary: 
.Adele  Phipps,  Arsenal  Technical  High  School, 
Indiana)X)lis. 

The  Federation  w  ill  return  to  Chicago  for 
its  ne.xt  meeting  during  the  Christmas  holi¬ 
days.  Additional  details  regarding  the  1934 
meeting  and  photographs  of  the  new  depart¬ 
ment  and  round-table  officers  will  apjxar  in 
the  next  issue  of  the  Business  Educ.vtion 
World. 

•  •  • 

Distinsuished  Visitor 

NE  of  the  distinguished  speakers  at  the 
convention  was  Mrs.  Frances  E.  Raymond 
of  San  Francisco,  the 
dean  of  business  wo¬ 
men  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Mrs.  Raymond 
sjx)ke  at  several  de¬ 
partment  and  round¬ 
table  meetings.  In  a 
forthcoming  issue, 

Mrs.  Raymond  will 
have  an  article  under 
the  title  of  “Whistles 
and  Wheels.”  You 
can’t  afford  to  miss  it! 


FRANCES  RAYMOND 
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A  COURSE  IN  CONSUMER  ECONOMICS 

Students  require  a  substantial  groundwork 
in  investmentS9  in  insurance,  in  purchasing  of 
all  sorts,  says  Mr.  Price,  who  continues  his 
series  of  course  outlines  on  these  topics 


•  RAY  G.  PRICE 

Horace  Mann  School, 
Gary,  Indiana 


An  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
consumption,  of  distribution,  and  of 
i  how  to  buy  goods  is  not  enough. 
The  consumer  must  be  given  information 
regarding  certain  services  that  he  must  use. 

Too  many  millions  of  dollars  are  lost  year¬ 
ly  because  of  poor  investments.  Surely  a 
knowledge  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
investments,  the  services  of  investment 
houses,  and  the  investment  services  for  the 
use  of  investors  is  a  part  of  the  job  of  the 
secondary  schools  if  they  claim  to  be  pre¬ 
paring  the  youth  of  the  country  for  efficient 
citizenship. 

How  many  adults  know  anything  about 
life  insurance  except  what  they  have  learned 
from  salesmen?  Students  should  be  given 
some  basic  information  that  will  aid  them 
in  properly  providing  for  their  economic 
security. 

Does  the  average  individual  know  what 
he  really  pays  in  interest  for  the  right  to  buy 
his  automobile,  radio,  furniture,  etc.,  on  the 
installment  plan?  Does  he  know  anything 
about  the  real  economic  and  social  signifi¬ 
cance  of  such  methods  of  buying?  First¬ 
hand  knowledge  of  such  problems  and  ser¬ 
vices  as  these  deserve  a  prominent  place  in 
any  program  of  consumer  education. 

OUTLINE  OF  UNIT  V 

BUYING  SERVICES 
A.  Buying  Investments 

1.  Definition  of  Investment 

2.  Distinction  Between  Investing,  Speculating, 
and  Gambling 

3.  Relationship  of  Saving  and  Investing 

4.  Types  of  Investments 

a.  Government  bonds 

b.  State  bonds 

c.  Municipal  securities 


d.  Railroads 

e.  Public  utilities 

f.  Industrials 

g.  Real  estate  mortgages 

h.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each 

5.  Bases  for  Selection  of  Investment 

a.  Ability  to  pay 

b.  Willingness  to  pay 

c.  Income 

d.  Efficiency  of  management 

e.  Capitalization 

f.  Nature  of  business 

6.  Principles  of  a  Good  Investment 

a.  Safety 

b.  Marketability 

c.  Yield  ^ 

d.  Taxability 

7.  Earmarks  of  a  Fraudulent  Investment 

8.  Mechanics  of  Investing 

a.  Buying  and  selling 

(1)  Types  of  houses 

(2)  Brokers 

(3)  Commissions 

b.  Registering  bonds 

c.  Marginal  buying 

d.  Selling  short 

9.  The  Stock  Exchange 

a.  Purpose 

b.  Listings 

c.  Operation 

d.  Ticker  service 

10.  Reading  the  Financial  Page 

a.  Types  of  information 

b.  Stock  quotations 

c.  Bond  quotations 

d.  Curb  market 

e.  Produce  exchange 

f.  Foreign  exchange 

11.  Sources  of  Investment  Information 

a.  Investment  Services 

( 1 )  PfKjr’s 

(2)  Moody’s 

(3)  Fitch’s 

(4)  Others 

b.  How  to  use  investment  services 

12.  The  Securities  Act 

a.  Purpose 

b.  Advantages  to  investor 

c.  How  it  operates 
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13.  An  Investment  Program 

a.  Investment  |x>licy  for  the  average  in¬ 
vestor 

(1)  Life  insurance,  gocxl  bonds,  build¬ 
ing  anti  loan.  etc. 

(2)  I  low  savings  should  be  ilistributed. 
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B.  Buying  Life  Insurance 

1.  Definition  of  Life  Insurance 

2.  Need  for  Life  Insurance 

a.  What  life  insurance  docs  for  indiviilual 
and  the  family 

i.  Kinds  of  Insurance  Companies 

a.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each 

4.  Types  of  Policies 

a.  Ordinary  life 

b.  Term  insurance 

c.  Limited-payment  life 


d.  Endowment  jxilicy 
c.  Industrial  insurance 

f.  Annuities 

g.  .Advantages  and  tlisad vantages  of  each 
|x>Iicy 

5.  Setting  up  an  Insurance  Program 

a.  What  is  the  best  kind  of  policy  to  buy 
untler  varving  conditions.' 

b.  1  low  much  insurance  should  an  imli- 
vidual  buyr 

6.  Insurance  as  an  Investment 

7.  Insurance  Nomenclature 

a.  Policy 

b.  Policyholder 

c.  Premium 

d.  Dividends 

e.  Beneficiary 

f.  Participating  {xilicy 

g.  Non-participating  ixilicy 

h.  Cash-surrender  value 

i.  Loan  value 

i.  Double  indemnity 
k.  Others 
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of  the  American  Academy  of  Polictial  and  Social  Sci¬ 
ence,  May,  1932. 

- -  and  McCann,  David:  “Life  Insurance  As  an  In¬ 
vestment,”  D.  Appleton — Century  Company,  Inc., 
1933. 

Lawrence,  Joseph  Stagg;  “How  Safe  Is  My  Insur¬ 
ance?”  Review  of  Reviews,  July,  1934. 

.ScHNEDLER,  WiLLiAM  A.:  “How  to  (let  Ahead  Finan¬ 
cially,”  Harper  &  Bros.,  1926,  Chap.  12. 

ScHNiTMAN,  L.  Seth:  “How  Safe  Is  Life  Insurance?” 
V’anguard  Press,  1933. 

.Sullivan,  J.  P.  and  Slansbury,  D.  D.:  “Can  Life 
Insurance  Be  Made  Safe?”  The  Nation,  Sept.  20, 
1933. 


atte:¥tio:¥  shorthand  teachers 

the  Gregg  Writer  subscriptions  are  now  being  accepted  for  the  second  semester 
*  — February  to  June  inclusive — prorated  on  the  special  club  rate.  We  urge  that  you 
place  your  order  early  so  as  not  to  interrupt  these  subscriptions.  These  subscriptions  will 
be  mailed  in  bulk  to  the  school  only.  Please  send  orders  and  remittance  direct  to  The 
Gregg  Writer  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York. 
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ONE  of  the  best  organized  and  most  ef-  both  first-  and  second-year  bookkeeping,  and 
ficiently  conducted  teachers  associations  in  the  80-word  shorthand  transcription.  The 
in  the  country  is  the  High  School  Commer-  Hillside  individual  winners  carried  off  three 
cial  Teachers  Association  of  New  Jersey.  It  first  places,  three  second  places,  three  third 

holds  several  meetings  a  year  in  various  parts  places,  one  fourth  place,  and  one  fifth  place, 

of  the  State,  and  its  annual  commercial  con-  making  a  grand  total  of  115  points  for  the 
tests  are  participated  in  by  students  from  school.  This  record  becomes  more  outstanding 

nearly  every  high  school  in  the  State.  when  it  is  compared  with  the  36  points 

One  high  school  in  the  State  has  made  scored  by  the  school  winning  second  place, 

such  an  excellent  showing  in  the  State  con-  Jn  addition  to  turning  out  winning  teams 
test  during  the  past  three  years  that  it  de-  in  the  subjects  of  bookkeeping  and  stenog- 

serves  special  recognition  in  the  columns  of  raphy.  Hillside  has  also  turned  out  two  first- 

this  Journal.  1  he  school  is  the  Hillside  High  place  teams  in  rapid  calculation.  These  teams 

School,  and  the  head  of  the  commercial  de-  vvon  first  place  in  1932  and  1933. 

partment  in  which  so  many  prize  winners  Xhe  individual  records  of  the  Hillside  pu- 
have  been  trained  is  Miss  R.  Dorothea  Jones,  pjls  are  even  more  imposing  than  the  team 

Miss  Jones  is  also  Vice  President  of  the  State  records  during  the  past  five  years.  The  fol- 

Commercial  Teachers  Association.  lowing  individual  gold  medals  have  been 

Hillside  High  School  first  entered  the  vv^n: 

State  contest  in  1928.  It  tied  for  first  place  in 

1929,  won  fourth  place  in  1930,  and  second  First  Year  Bookkeeping — 1929,  1932,  1933,  1934; 
place  in  1931.  In  1932,  1933,  and  Second-Year  Bookkeeping— 1930,  1931, 

^  -  1932,  1933,  1934;  Third-Year  Book¬ 

keeping— 1929,  1931;  60-Word  Tran¬ 
scription — 1934;  100-Word  Transcrip¬ 
tion— 1932. 

The  following  silver  medals 
have  been  won: 

First-Year  Bixjkkccping — 1933,  1934; 
Second- Year  Binikkecping — 1933, 1934; 
Third-Year  Bixikkceping — 1929,  1931; 
60-Word  Transcription — 1931;  80- 

Word  Transcription — 1934;  Rapid  (^l- 
culation — 1932. 


The  following  bronze  medals  have  been 
won: 

First-Year  B(H)kkccping — 1929,  1932,  1934;  Scc- 
nnd-Ycar  H(K)kkctping — 1934;  'I'liird-Ycar  Bookkeep¬ 
ing — 1929;  60-Word  Transcription — 1931,  1933;  80- 
Word  Transcription — 1932,  1934;  100-Word  Tran¬ 
scription — 1932;  Rapid  Calculation — 1932. 

The  teachers  who  have  taught  the  classes 
from  which  these  winning  pupils  have  been 


selected  are:  Miss  R.  Dorothea  Jones,  teach¬ 
er  of  first-,  second-,  and  third-year  bookkeep¬ 
ing;  Miss  Cleo  Crow,  teacher  of  first-year 
Ixxjkkeeping  and  60-word  transcription;  Miss 
Vera  Edgar,  teacher  of  60-,  80-,  and  100- 
word  transcription;  Miss  Marguerite  Heese- 
man,  teacher  of  first-  and  second-year  lx)ok- 
keeping  and  rapid  calculation;  Melvin  Me- 
lanson,  teacher  of  rapid  calculation. 


COMMERCIAL  STUDENT  CLUBS 


•  Edited  by  DORA  H.  PIHS 

Western  High  School, 

Detroit,  Michigan 

From  Alamo  Heights  High  School,  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  comes  the  following  en¬ 
thusiastic  letter,  with  a  veritable  breath¬ 
taking  suggestion: 

My  beginning  shorthand  class  has 
organized  itself  into  a  club  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  greater  shorthand  efficiency  and 
for  a  wider  contact  with  Gregg  writers  in 
other  countries. 

All  members  of  the  class  are  quite 
thrilled  as  they  have  the  individual  reports 
on  the  history  and  growth  of  this  short¬ 
hand  system.  They  are  beginning  to  feel 
themselves  a  part  of  the  forceful,  interna¬ 
tional  group  of  Greggites,  and  are  wanting 
some  symbol  of  that  relationship,  so  want 
your  opinion  as  to  the  feasibility  of  organ¬ 
izing  an  international  club  with  an  adopted 
emblem. 

They  feel  that  such  a  movement  would 
operate  along  the  lines  followed  by  the  Boy 
Scouts  organization  and  could  be  made 
very  worthwhile. 

Of  course,  we  know  of  the  operation  of 
all  existing  organizations,  but  do  not  know 
just  what  has  been  done  to  link  them  up 
into  one  group.  It  may  not  be  a  workable 
plan — if  not,  we  will  earn  our  certificates 
and  try  for  existing  emblems,  but  we  shall 
appreciate  your  opinion  upon  a  more  defi¬ 
nite  international  club. 

(Signed)  Frances  G.  Yandell. 


This  world-wide  call  is,  indeed,  very  in¬ 
spiring,  and  I  hope  may  find  a  response  from 
the  far  corners  of  the  earth.  If  there  should 
be  expressed  a  desire  for  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  possible  to  initiate  it  under 
the  auspices  of  the  International  Society  for 
Commercial  Education.  May  we  not  hear 
from  teachers  of  clubs  in  other  countries,  as 
well  as  in  the  United  States,  as  to  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  an  international  federation  of  stu¬ 
dents’  Gregg  Shorthand  clubs,  at  the  same 
time  describing  the  nature  and  work  of  their 
organizations.^ 

AT  the  recent  convention  of  the  National 
/y  Commercial  Teachers  Federation  in 
Chicago,  I  found  teachers  enthusiastic  over 
the  idea  of  students’  shorthand  clubs,  and  one 
Southern  teacher  told  me  that  she  would 
soon  start  a  shorthand  club  as  an  extra-mural 
activity.  Clubs  are  not  allowed  in  her  school, 
but  she  is  so  convinced  of  their  value  that 
she  will  organize  one  in  her  own  home,  with 
the  belief  that  soon  her  principal  would  be 
convinced  of  its  worth  and  make  a  place  for 
it  in  the  school  rooms.  Perhaps  a  little  dem¬ 
onstration  of  this  kind  might  convince  other 
heads  of  schools  or  departments  that  such 
clubs  are  worth  while  in  encouraging  and 
inspiring  pupils,  lifting  their  daily  tasks  to 
a  higher  plane. 
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THE  ODDS  ARE  AGAINST  YOU! 

A  foa€*her  who  umom  the  same  student  in 
typing  and  shorthand  contests  is  likely  to 
h«‘  responsible  for  some  appalling  statis¬ 
tics,  and  herein  Mr.  Wycoff  show's  why 


•  J.  EARLE  WYCOFF 

Head,  Commercial  Department, 

Shenandoah,  Iowa,  High  School 

Commercial  contest  time  is  here,  so 
far  as  work  for  the  teacher  is  con¬ 
cerned.  All  over  the  land,  commercial 
instructors  are  trying  to  push  Johnny  and 
Mary,  and  Will  and  Sal  to  the  maximum  dic¬ 
tation  of  the  shorthand  contests,  and  to  the 
highest  possible  speed  on  the  typewriter. 

Through  several  years  of  contest  work,  I 
have  occasionally  found  it  convenient,  and, 
on  the  surface,  advisable,  to  use  one  person 
in  lx)th  the  Typing  and  Shorthand  divisions 
of  the  commercial  contests.  I  have  seen 
other  teachers  do  the  same  thing. 

All  too  often  the  results  were  disappoint¬ 
ing,  but  it  was  easy  to  place  the  blame  on 
“staleness,”  “off  days,”  or  “bad  colds,”  and  it 
was  seldom  admitted  that  participation  in 
two  contests  might  be  detrimental  to  both. 
In  fact,  having  but  occasional  cases,  the 
teacher  had  no  real  proof  that  a  dismal  fail¬ 
ure  was  not  due  to  some  personal  or  unfore¬ 
seen  circumstance  that  bothered  the  contes¬ 
tant. 

A  Student  "Blows  Up" 

.\fter  having  an  exceptionally  good  student 
“I  low  up”  completely,  one  year,  I  liegan  won¬ 
dering  if  there  was  any  way  of  finding  what 
success  other  teachers  were  having  when  they 
used  one  student  for  two  contests. 

It  so  happened  that  the  president  of  the 
Iowa  State  Commercial  Contest  Association 
was  head  of  the  department  in  which  I 
taught,  and  from  him  I  obtained  copies  of 
all  of  the  District  contest  results  for  the 
spring  of  1934,  and  the  State  Contest  results 
for  1932  and  1934. 


Every  year,  I  found,  something  like  1,500 
students  are  entered  in  the  commercial  con¬ 
tests  sponsored  by  the  Iowa  Association.  Out 
of  the  three  reports  mentioned  above,  there 
were  120  contestants  who  participated  in  both 
the  Shorthand  and  Typing  divisions  in  their 
class.  Novice  or  Amateur.  I  listed  these  by 
name,  shorthand  rank  and  percentage,  typing 
rank,  errors,  and  speed.  The  rank,  of  course, 
is  the  student’s  place  among  all  the  contest¬ 
ants  at  the  meet  in  which  he  takes  part. 

A  Definite  Means 

Before  analyzing  the  data,  I  set  down  the 
following  points  and  ratings,  so  that  there 
would  be  a  definite  means  by  which  the  re¬ 
sults  might  be  accurately  judged. 

1.  How  many  “fell  down”.?  In  this  classi¬ 
fication  come  all  who  ranked  seventh  or 
below.  After  the  first  six  places,  one  ceases 
to  be  a  help  at  all  to  the  team,  and  only  drags 
it  down. 

2.  How  many  ranked  high?  First  to  sixth 
place. 

3.  How  many  (according  to  the  preceding 
ratings)  fell  down  in  Typing  but  did  well  in 
Shorthand? 

4.  How  many  fell  down  in  Shorthand,  but 
did  well  in  Typing? 

You  may  wonder  wby  there  is  no  classifi¬ 
cation  for  the  “average”  records.  I  believe 
that  in  a  contest  there  is  no  “average”  in  in¬ 
dividual  ranking.  A  contest  is  made  up  of 
those  pupils  who  are  above  average.  There¬ 
fore,  they  are  either  good,  or  they  fall  down. 

Now,  with  these  points  in  mind,  let  us 
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take  the  120  contestants  who  were  entered  in 
both  divisions.  They  were  nearly  equally 
divided  between  the  Novice  and  Amateur, 
there  being  56  Novice  contestants,  and  64 
Amateur. 

Following  through  Table  I,  we  can  see 
Just  what  the  students  did: 


Table  I 


Class 

Fell  Down 
in 

Both 

Did  Well  ! 
in 

Both 

F'ell  in 
Short  hand 
Did  Well  1 
in  Typing 

Did  Well 
in 

Short  hand 
Fell  in 
Typing 

N'ovice . 

42.9 

16 

1 

16.1  ; 

25 

Amateur . 

37.5 

26.6 

18.7 

17.2 

Combined .... 

40 

21.7 

17.5 

1  20.8 

The  results  are  somewhat  appalling.  In 
the  Novice  class,  we  see  that  almost  43  per 
cent  fell  down  in  both  Shorthand  and  Typ¬ 
ing,  while  but  16  per  cent  did  well  in  both 
subjects.  Of  those  who  fell  down  in  only 
one  subject,  16  per  cent  ranked  low  in  Short¬ 
hand,  but  25  per  cent  fell  down  in  Typing. 

The  fact  that  the  Typing  contest  comes 
l>efore  the  Shorthand,  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
major  factor  in  the  difference  between  these 
last  two  percentages.  The  student,  as  w'ell 
as  being  somewhat  nervous  about  the  contest 
at  hand,  is  worrying  over  the  possibility  of 
not  iKing  able  to  hear  the  dictator  in  the  next 
contest,  or  dreading  new  and  difficult  out¬ 
lines  to  write — any  one  or  more  of  a  hundred 
odd  things  that  may  come  to  bother  him. 

In  the  Shorthand  contest,  the  worry  of 
Typing  is  past,  and  the  contestant  can  give 
his  mind  freely  to  the  thing  before  him,  and 
he  is,  therefore,  more  likely  to  rank  high. 

In  the  Amateur  class,  you  will  notice  that 
the  results  are  practically  the  same  as  regards 
the  first  and  third  classes,  37.5  per  cent  fall¬ 
ing  down  in  both,  and  another  18.7  per  cent 
falling  down  in  Shorthand. 

In  the  second  and  fourth  classes,  however, 
we  have  a  curious  deviation  from  the  Novice 
group.  Here,  17  per  cent  of  the  Amateurs 
did  well  in  Shorthand  only,  and  26.6  per 
cent  did  well  in  both  subjects.  Nine  per  cent 
more,  then,  did  well  in  both,  than  made  a 
good  record  only  in  Shorthand,  while  in  the 
Novice  group,  just  the  opposite  was  the  re¬ 


sult,  9  per  cent  more  doing  wxll  in  Short¬ 
hand  only,  than  did  well  in  both. 

I  can  account  for  this  only  by  the  fact 
that  the  Amateurs  are  a  year  older,  have  had 
more  exjierience,  and  are  better  able  to  throw 
off  the  worry  over  the  coming  Shorthand 
dictation  and  concentrate  on  their  Typing 
than  are  the  Novice  contestants,  with  the 
result  that  they  are  more  likely  to  rank  high 
in  lx)th  divisions. 

Taking  the  two  groups  as  a  whole,  it  can 
l>e  seen  that  40  per  cent  fell  down  in  both; 
a  little  more  than  half  that  many,  or  not 
quite  22  per  cent  did  well  in  both;  nearly  18 
per  cent  fell  down  in  Shorthand;  and  21  per 
cent  fell  down  in  Typing  alone. 

Now,  we  can  very  easily  get  this  down  to 
where  it  can  be  seen  how  much  actual  chance 
a  contestant  has  of  making  a  good  showing. 

If  40  per  cent  fall  down  in  both  subjects, 
and  another  41  per  cent  fall  down  in  one  or 
the  other,  added  together  it  means  that 
there  are  more  than  8  chances  out  of  10  that 
the  contestant  will  fall  down  in  one  or  bothl 

If  the  contestant  is  in  the  Novice  class, 
the  chances  are  slightly  lower  for  his  success. 
If  in  the  Amateur,  the  chances  for  his  falling 
down  in  one  or  both  are  slightly  more  than 
7  out  of  10.  Not  a  very  enthusiastic  out¬ 
look! 

Now  that  we  have  taken  a  brief  look  at 
the  contestant’s  chances  for  making  a  good 
showing,  let’s  see  w'hat  he  actually  will  rate, 
in  terms  of  ranking,  Shorthand  grade.  Typ¬ 
ing  errors  and  speed. 

This  is  shown  compactly  in  Table  II: 


Table  II.  Averages  for  Totals 


Class 

[  Short-  1 
hand 
Rank  ] 

Short¬ 

hand 

Grade 

Typing 

Rank 

Typing 

Errors 

Typing 

Speed 

Novice . 

11.8 

88.33 

14.34 

23.84 

41.27 

Amateur . 

12.66 

87.59 

13 

21.67 

53.13 

Combined . 

12.26 

87.94 

13.65 

22.68 

Of  no 
value 

Here  we  see  that  the  average  rank  for  the 
whole  group  of  120  is  twelfth  place  in  Short¬ 
hand,  with  the  Shorthand  piercentage  aver¬ 
aging  only  87.94.  In  Typing,  the  group  as 
a  whole  averaged  thirteenth  place,  with  22 
errors.  The  speed  average  for  the  whole 
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group  would  have  no  value,  of  course,  since 
both  Novice  and  Amateur  contestants  were 
concerned. 

You  w'ill  notice  that  both  the  Shorthand 
rank  and  grade  are  slightly  higher  for  the 
Novice  class  than  for  the  Amateur,  but  that 
the  Typing  rank  is  lower  and  the  Typing 
errors  greater  than  in  the  Amateur  ratings. 
Here  again,  of  course.  Typing  speed  is  not  a 
legitimate  measuring  stick. 

I  have  included,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  be  interested,  tables  showing  each 
of  the  four  divisions  of  the  Novice  and  Ama¬ 
teur  classes,  as  listed  in  Table  I,  with  their 
group  ratings. 


TABLE  III.  FELL  DOWN  IN  BOTH 


Class 

Total 

No. 

Fell 

Down 

Short¬ 

hand 

Rank 

Short¬ 

hand 

Grade 

1 

TvpinjriTvpinc 
Rank  |  Errors 

Tvpinf? 

I  Speed 

Novice . 

56 

24 

18 

84 

21 

31 

37 

.\mateur . 

64 

24 

22 

89 

25 

26 

49 

Combined . 

120 

48 

20 

87 

23 

29 

Of  no 
value 

TABLE  IV.  DID  WTLL  IN  BOTH 


Total 

No. 

Did 

Well 

Short¬ 

hand 

Rank 

Short- 1 
hand  ' 
Grade 

Tv'pinjt 

Rank 

Typing 

Errors 

Typing 

Speed 

Novice . 

56 

9 

4 

96 

3 

12 

51 

Amateur . 

64 

17 

3 

94 

4 

15 

59 

Combined . 

i  120 

26 

3.5 

95 

3.5 

13.5 

Of  no 
value 

TABLE  V.  FELL  DOWN  IN  SHORTHANI>— 
DID  WELL  IN  TYPING 


Class  1 

Total 

No. 

Fell 

Down 

Short¬ 

hand 

Rank 

Short¬ 

hand 

Grade 

Tvpinjj 

I  Rank 

Tvpinft 

Errors 

Typing 

Speed 

Novice . 

56 

9 

1 

15 

79 

5 

12 

50 

Amateur . 

64 

^  12 

15 

67 

4 

16 

58 

Combined . 

120 

21 

>  15 

'  72 

4.5 

14 

1  Of  no 
^  value 

TABLE  VI.  DID  WELL  IN  SHORTHAND- 
FELL  DOWN  IN  TYPING 


Class  ] 

Total 

No. 

Fell 

Down 

Short¬ 

hand 

Rank 

Short-] 

hand 

Grade' 

Tvping 

Rank 

Typing 

Errors 

Typing 

Speed 

Novice . 

56 

14 

3 

96 

16 

27 

36 

Amateur . 

64 

11 

3 

96 

12 

28 

48 

Combined . 

120 

25 

3 

96 

14 

27.5 

Of  no 

1  value 

This  is  not  an  attempt  to  tell  teachers  that 
it  never  will  pay  to  use  the  same  student  in 
both  contests — in  spite  of  figures,  it  is  still 
somewhat  of  an  individual  matter.  But  be¬ 
fore  you  do  start  loading  one  person  with 
the  responsibility  of  two  contests,  consider 
well,  among  other  things,  his  mental  atti¬ 
tude,  and  his  past  performances  under  fire, 
and  when  you  say  to  yourself,  “Fred  is  real¬ 
ly  different!”  know  that  the  chances  are 
eight  out  of  ten  that  he  isn’t! 

I  did  not  attempt  to  carry  fractions  in 
these  last  four  tables,  but  simply  gave  the 
ratings  in  round  numbers. 

Some  Manufacturins  Data 

r.^Cl'ORIES  with  products  valued  at  $5,- 
*  000  a  year  or  more. 

Number  established — 175,325 
Number  of  wage  earners — 6,523,026 
Wages  in  the  year — $7,185,970,263 
Cost  of  materials — $21,483,677,876 
Value  of  products — $41,350,464,564 
(All  figures  are  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen¬ 
sus  of  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Commerce  1931) 


The  third  International  Commercial 
Contest  will  be  held  in  Chicago  on  June 
27  and  28.  Further  details  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  at  a  later  date.  All  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  contest  are  requested  to  get 
in  touch  with  W.  C.  Maxwell,  Hinsdale, 
Illinois. 


Three  Powerful  Contenders 

There  are  three  powerful  contenders  in 
the  battle  royal  for  the  control  of  public 
education:  (1)  The  American  Council  of 
Education,  financed  by  the  foundations  and 
big  business  and  employing  the  former  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  at  an  annual 
salary  of  $18,000;  (2)  the  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  group  with  two  wings;  (a)  the  right,  the 
intelligentsia,  the  Progressive  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  (b)  the  left,  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Teachers  affiliated  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  Labor — teachers  unions; 
and  (3)  The  National  Education  Association, 
composed  of  professional  groups. — Pennsyl¬ 
vania  School  Journal,  September  1934. 
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ELECTRICITY:  AN 

In  nianufaeturin|{,  a  madern  buMinoNM  W4»nder9  oloairkdty  | 
pari.  Mr.  C'olrr  in  this  ariirlr  describes  some  applicf|i 


INDUSTRIAL  MARVEL 


y  plays  a  |$reat  and  fundamental 
ei)tions  of  this  mysterious  force 


•  C.  S.  COLER 

Manager,  OfFice  Employment  and  Training, 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co., 
East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

WHEN  we  moderns  think  of  ways 
and  means  to  improve  our  meth¬ 
ods  of  living,  whether  that  part 
of  our  lives  spent  in  office,  factory  or  home  is 
under  consideration,  we  think  of  machinery. 

America’s  machines  are  a  part  of  our  daily 
lives.  Our  industrial  empire,  really  the  driv¬ 
ing  force  behind  what  we  may  term  present 
day  civilization,  represents  the  huge  treasure 
chest  from  which  the  large  percentage  of 
America’s  workers  draw  the  means  to  live 
far  better  than  the  citizens  of  any  other 
country. 

American  inventive  minds,  our  engineers 
and  scientists,  are  enabled  to  better  man¬ 
kind’s  facilities,  only  because  of  the  myriads 
of  factories  which  produce  machinery  or 
processes  by  means  of  which  improvements 
become  available  to  all  of  us. 

Our  superiority  in  the  development  and 
application  of  machinery  is  primarily  due  to 
the  application  of  electricity  on  a  broad  scale. 
We  use  it  for  power  in  vast  quantities.  It 
has  become  the  agency  we  depend  upon  for 
transforming  the  latent  power,  stored  in  nat¬ 
ural  resources,  to  a  usable  form  of  energy. 
Our  great  generating  stations,  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  ninety  billion  kilowatt  hours  annu¬ 
ally,  drive  our  factories,  operate  our  trans¬ 
portation  systems,  supply  illumination, 
perform  a  myriad  of  functions  without  which 
there  would  be  no  modern  America. 

Not  only  have  we  gone  a  long  way  down 
the  road  that  leads  to  an  abundant  use  of 
electricity,  but  our  laboratory  workers  al¬ 
most  daily  announce  some  new  application 

BACK  OF  THE  COMFORTS  OF  MODERN 
LIFE,  ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY  PLAYS 
AN  IMPORTANT  PART;  POWER  AP¬ 
PARATUS  AISLE  AT  WESTINGHOUSE 

By  Ewing  Galloway,  N.  Y. 


of  this  mysterious  force  which  provides  em¬ 
ployment  for  many  skilled  workers  and 
which  has  taken  a  multitude  of  burdens  from 
human  backs  and  hands  and  even  from  hu¬ 
man  minds, 

The  past  few  years  saw  the  l‘>eginning  of 
the  new  era  of  electrification.  From  1900  up 
to  a  few  years  ago  the  trend  in  industry  w’as 
towards  motorization.  The  electric  motor 
supplanted  the  steam  engine  as  a  source  of 
power.  Then,  as  newer  methods  for  the 
development  and  control  of  electrical  opera¬ 
tions  were  discovered,  we  entered  into  the 
comparatively  recent  period  wherein  man¬ 
kind  is  using  electrical  devices  that  supplant 
his  senses.  Electron  tulies  now  are  used  to 
duplicate  human  actions.  Some  devices,  in 
a  limited  sense,  may  be  said  to  taste  and 
smell.  That  is,  there  are  devices  which  re¬ 
cord  the  amount  of  acid  in  fruit,  which  in  a 
sense,  is  a  method  of  tasting  it,  and  there  are 
devices  to  record  the  presence  of  carlwn 
monoxide  in  air,  to  mention  one  application. 


which,  of  course,  might  be  said  to  compare 
with  the  sense  of  smell  in  the  human — even 
if  humans  can’t  detect  CO^  in  the  air. 

In  some  of  these  latter  fields,  the  range  ot 
electrical  devices  is  larger  and  the  sensitivity 
greater  than  it  is  in  the  human.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  photo-electric  cell,  or  “electric 
eye,”  can  see  by  ultra-violet  or  infra-red  rays 
things  which  are  invisible  to  the  human  eye. 
Radio  tul>es  detect  the  sounds  of  insects  made 
in  humanly  inaudible  sound  frequencies.  One 
device,  the  grid-glow  tube,  actually  feels  ob¬ 
jects  without  touching  them,  which  accom¬ 
plishment  is  performed  by  means  of  con¬ 
denser  effects. 

The  importance  of  all  these  developments 
is  that  these  electrical  devices  perform  opera¬ 
tions  which  are  controlled  by  means  of  the 
delicate  forces  thus  set  in  motion  when  they 
“feel,  see,  hear,  touch,  or  smell.”  For  ex¬ 
ample,  tubes  may  be  used  to  turn  on  lights 
automatically  when  natural  illumination  falls 
lielow  a  certain  level.  This  is  merely  one 


By  Ewinq  Galloway,  N.  V. 

FILLING  PAY  ENVELOPES  IN  THE  WESTINGHOUSE  WORKS. 

A  picture  that  illustrates  everybody’s  hope — the  hope  that  counting 
rooms  of  all  industrial  plants  will  have  large  payrolls  to  handle  this  year. 
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illustration  of  thousands  of  operations  that 
are  being  performed  today  by  electrically 
operated  and  controlled  devices. 

Electricity,  thus,  has  come  into  the  newer 
realms  of  human  service,  and  now  engineer¬ 
ing  developments,  originally  applied  to  fac¬ 
tory  operations,  have  been  applied  to  the 
home. 

Thus  we  have  the  so-called  “straight-line 
production”  electric  kitchen,  which  merely 
means  that  by  efficiency  and  sense  in  design, 
a  more  complete  advantage  is  gained,  in  the 
preservation,  preparation,  and  service  of 
foods  by  electrical  utensils. 

However,  there  have  been  improvements 
in  home  lighting  and  a  better  understanding 
of  the  amount  and  quality  of  illumination 
needed  to  provide  light  sufficient  for  proper 
seeing. 

Air  conditioning,  a  method  to  control  the 
kind  of  air  we  breathe  and  its  temperature 
indoors,  is  still  another  latter-day  electrical 
improvement. 

Westinghouse,  as  an  example,  last  year 
erected  and  equipped  a  “Home  of  Tomor¬ 
row,”  whose  electrical  equipment  actually 
provided  the  housekeeper  with  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  service  equivalent  to  that  of  864  ser¬ 
vants.  This  home  was  the  ultimate.  It  pro¬ 
jected  thought  into  the  future  of  home  build¬ 
ing  and  equipment,  but  it  outlined  the  path 
America  is  treading  toward  a  more  com¬ 


plete  application  of  engineering  and  science 
in  our  homes. 

The  vast  extent  of  service  performed  by 
the  manufacturing  units  of  the  electrical  in¬ 
dustry  is  seldom  realized  by  the  layman.  As 
an  instance,  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company  finds  it  necessary 
to  make,  in  the  manufacture  of  electrical 
products,  more  than  300,000  separate  items  in 
its  main  works  at  East  Pittsburgh.  Its  prod¬ 
ucts,  to  quote  a  familiar  example,  vary  in 
size  and  application  from  a  boudoir  curling 
iron  to  an  electrical  generator  producing  suf¬ 
ficient  energy  to  light  a  million  lamps.  It  is 
now  building,  in  its  South  Philadelphia 
works,  a  turbine -generator,  rated  at  183,333 
kv-a.,  the  largest  in  the  world.  Its  products 
drive  railroads,  furnish  power  for  factories, 
and,  also,  preserve  food  in  homes,  supply 
“weather”  on  demand,  operate  calculating 
machines.  Its  meters  record  the  amount  of 
electricity  used  by  individuals.  Its  lamps 
light  homes,  offices,  factories,  streets,  and 
highways.  Its  radio  stations  send  programs 
to  millions  of  listeners.  Yet,  it  is  but  one 
of  several  electrical  manufacturing  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  United  States,  a  part  of  a  gi¬ 
gantic  industry,  whose  developments  have 
made  possible  America’s  industrial  supremacy 
and  which  is  safeguarding  our  existing  level 
of  living  and  is  providing  improvements  and 
betterments  for  the  future. 


Our  front  cover  this  month  shows  a  striking  view  of  a  smoke-stack  of  the  vast  plant  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co.  at  East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


''DOLLARS,  SENSE,  AND  VALUES" 


The  recent  economic  upset  has  left  many 
people  completely  bewildered  regarding 
their  own  personal  financial  program  of 
spending  and  saving,  and  has  made  it  very 
difficult  for  teachers  to  know  how  to  present 
these  matters  to  students. 

An  article,  entitled  “Dollars,  Sense,  and 
Values,”  by  Miss  Ann  Brewington,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago,  in  the  October,  1934,  issue 
of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  Journal,  presents  the 
modern  philosophy  and  technique  of  budg¬ 
eting,  thrift,  saving  and  spending  of  money 


in  a  style  and  approach  that  boys  and  girls 
will  not  only  comprehend  but  respect. 

One  paragraph  will  indicate  the  unusually 
high  level  of  arguments  presented: 

“You  are  rich  or  poor  according  to  the 
values  you  acquire  from  your  opportunity  to 
learn  how  to  manage  money.  You  arc  poor 
if  you  have  so  much  money  that  you  do  not 
have  to  earn  any  through  your  own  efforts. 
You  are  very  pxx)r  indeed  if  you  have  so 
much  money  that  you  can  and  do  purchase 
anything  you  want  any  time  you  want  it.” 
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OHIO  CONFERENCE  IS  RESULTFUL 

Mr.  Garbutt  awkw  ropresonlafiveN  of  elovon 
Niate  and  national  oritanizations  to  gather 
for  a  di9$euNKion  of  $$€‘veral  matters  affeet- 
ing  the  welfare  of  eommereial  edueation 


A  CONFERENCE  on  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Ohio,  composed  of  eleven 
i  representatives  of  various  state  and 
national  organizations,  met  November  24  at 
the  Deshler  Hotel,  Columbus,  to  discuss  prob¬ 
lems  in  education  for  business.  Due  to  a 
long-recognized  need  for  cooperation  this 
conference  was  called,  unofficially,  by  Irving 
R.  CJarbutt,  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Commercial  Education  and  Penmanship, 
Cincinnati,  and  past-president  of  both  the 
Ohio  Commercial  Teachers’  Association  and 
the  National  Commercial  Teachers’  Federa¬ 
tion,  The  eleven  representatives  taking  part 
in  the  discussion  were: 

Arden  L.  Allyn,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Kent  State  College;  Imogene  Pilcher,  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Commercial  Education,  Lincoln 
High  School,  Cleveland;  Helen  Reynolds,  Associate- 
Professor  of  Secretarial  Studies,  Ohio  University, 
Athens;  Dr.  E.  G.  Knepper,  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  Bowling  Green  State  College;  Lloyd 
L.  Jones,  formerly  professor  of  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion,  Ohio  State  University;  Mary  Belle  Wertz,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Department  of  Education  for  Business, 
Willis  High  School,  Delaware;  Jane  Chuch,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Secretarial  Management,  University  of 
Toledo;  Gertrude  C.  Ford,  College  of  Education,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus;  F.  E.  H.  Jaeger,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Commercial  Education,  Waite 
High  School,  Toledo;  and  Arthur  G.  Skecles,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Commercial  Education,  North 
High  School,  Columbus. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference,  Mr.  Gar- 
butt  explained,  was  to  discuss  such  problems 
as  teacher-training,  curriculum-building,  and 
the  lack  of  coordination  of  the  various  state 
and  national  commercial  organizations.  Open 
discussion  by  the  representatives  followed, 
Mr.  Allyn  asked  how  the  high  school  cur¬ 
riculum  could  be  changed  to  meet  tv^o  rec¬ 
ognized  needs,  first,  of  pushing  vocational 
training  upward  and,  second,  of  bringing 


alx)ut  more  intelligent  buying  on  the  part  of 
the  public  in  general.  He  also  pointed  out 
that  certification  of  commercial  teachers 
should  perhaps  be  by  subject  instead  of  the 
present  State  threefold  requirement  of  Short¬ 
hand,  Typing,  and  Bookkeeping.  Mr.  Gar- 
butt  cited  figures  indicating  that  only  two  per 
cent  of  the  commercial  teachers  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  had  secured  their  training  within  the 
State. 

Miss  Pilcher  brought  out  the  point  that 
training  in  vocational  skills  must  be  pushed 
forward  beyond  the  high  school,  citing  the 
case  of  the  John  Hay  Commercial  High 
School  in  Cleveland,  which  is  now  facing 
the  problem  of  either  becoming  a  vocational 
junior  college  in  the  thirteenth  and  four¬ 
teenth  grades  or  reverting  to  a  general  high 
school.  The  question  was  raised  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  was  justifiable  that  the 
public  should  pay  for  vocational  training  be¬ 
yond  the  twelfth  grade  when  it  will  not  pay 
for  a  general  college  course. 

DifficuH  fo  Decide 

The  group  concluded  that  it  was  unwise 
and  fruitless  to  go  on  organizing  more  com¬ 
mercial  organizations,  but  that  it  was  difficult 
to  decide  on  which  one  to  concentrate.  It 
was  suggested  that  possibly  the  Business  De¬ 
partment  of  the  N.  E.  A.  was  the  organiza¬ 
tion  which  could  secure  the  cooperation  of 
the  various  state  and  sectional  associations 
and  tie  up  their  purposes,  merge  their  mem¬ 
bership  fees,  and  coordinate  their  activities. 

Miss  Ford  suggested  that  the  use  of  the 
word  “special”  should  be  dropped  in  refer¬ 
ring  to  Commercial  Education.  The  group 
maintained  that  the  present  trend  is  toward 
a  more  general  interpretive  study  of  business 
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and  economic  conditions,  but  that  Commer¬ 
cial  Education  should  not  forget  it  began 
with  the  skill  subjects  and  that  it  should 
combine  vocational  education  with  consumer 
education. 

Miss  Reynolds  pointed  out  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Business  Education  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  collaborate  with  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Education  on  a  study  of  business 
education  in  the  secondary  schools.  As  yet,  no 
provision  has  been  made  for  direct  member¬ 
ship  and  contacts  with  business  organiza¬ 
tions,  but  such  arrangements  are  now  being 
considered  and  will  no  doubt  be  effected. 
“If  sectional  and  state  organizations  on  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  can  be  sold  the  idea  for 
which  the  Council  stands,”  Miss  Reynolds 
concluded,  “here  is  a  device  to  benefit  all, 
down  to  the  smallest,  schools.” 

Mr.  Skeeles  explained  that  the  difficulty  in 
gaining  cooperation  with  associations  lies  in 


IRVING  G.  GARBUTT 


the  fact  that  the  officers  change  each  year  and 
that  there  exists  no  definite  understanding 
that  the  purpose  of  the  National  Council  of 
Business  Education  is  to  lead  the  planning 
of  local  studies  to  be  presented  at  meetings, 
to  coordinate  them,  and  to  send  back  re¬ 
ports.  The  group  agreed  that  such  a  device 
as  the  Council  might  be  used  to  coordinate 
the  activities  of  Business  Education. 

A  recommendation  approving  the  use  of 
the  National  Council  of  Business  Education 


to  coordinate  the  purposes  of  the  various 
organizations  and  to  study  the  trends  and 
needs  in  the  curriculum  and  the  method  of 
meeting  these  needs  was  made  by  Mr.  Allyn 
and  approved  by  the  representatives  of  the 
associations  composing  the  Conference. 

Suggestion  was  also  made  that  groups 
composed  of  classroom  teachers,  directors  of 
education,  state  and  city  departments  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  associations  of  teacher-training  in¬ 
stitutions  be  queried  as  to  the  opportunities 
and  facilities  for  cooperative  research.  The 
need  was  felt  for  developing  the  concept  of 
the  National  Council  as  a  representative  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  minds  of  classroom  teach¬ 
ers  and  in  teachers  now  being  trained.  It 
was  decided  that  this  action  taken  by  the 
Ohio  Commercial  Teachers’  Association 
should  be  explained  in  the  organization’s  cor¬ 
respondence  to  members,  discussed  in  Ohio 
sectional  meetings  publicized  in  general  edu¬ 
cational  magazines,  and  that  all  representa¬ 
tives  should  introduce  it  into  discussions  at 
their  conventions  and  secure  similar  recom¬ 
mendations. 

Miss  Reynolds  indicated  that  she  would 
recommend  to  the  Council  that  it  begin  to 
plan  at  once  a  tentative  program  from  the 
suggestions  of  all  member  organizations.  Mr. 
Skeeles  suggested  a  cooperative  plan  between 
the  sectional  O.  E.  A.  meetings  and  the 
O.  C.  T.  A.,  in  which  the  latter  would  ulti¬ 
mately  contact  the  National  Council  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education. 

It  was  also  unanimously  recommended  that 
every  opportunity  be  made  to  secure  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Commercial  Education  on  the 
general  programs  of  the  N.  E.  A.  in  Denver 
next  summer,  and  on  state  and  regional  meet¬ 
ing  programs  whenever  possible. 

Mr.  Jaeger  pointed  out  that  Commercial 
Education  should  compare  itself,  not  only 
with  the  academic  subjects,  but  also  with 
law,  medicine,  and  engineering  courses. 
These  branches  of  education  have  definite, 
practical  objectives,  and  he  pointed  out,  their 
teachers  can  do  what  they  teach.  Many 
commercial  teachers  have  advanced  degrees 
but  no  experience  in  business.  Commercial 
Education  needs  the  business  man’s  general 
viewpoint  to  find  out  what  it  should  do. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Knepper  pointed  out  that  it  is 
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the  responsibility  of  teacher-training  institu¬ 
tions  to  guide  its  students  in  the  philosophy 
of  Commercial  Education  and  suggested 
three  subjects  for  research:  one,  methods  of 
achieving  the  social-civic  aims  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Education;  two,  the  methods  of  achiev¬ 
ing  the  immediate  and  the  remote  voca¬ 
tional  objectives;  and  three,  the  means  of 
achieving  personal-use  objectives.  Dr.  Knep- 
(>er  further  suggested  that  now  is  the  time  for 
augmenting  the  favorable  feeling  in  train¬ 
ing  institutions  toward  commercial  teachers. 
Mr.  jaeger  urged  that  the  commercial  teach¬ 
er-training  institutions  should  require  busi¬ 
ness  experience  as  well  as  practice  teaching 
of  all  candidates. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Jones  suggested  that  the  com¬ 
mercial  teacher  should  take  part  in  business 
organizations  and  that,  after  participation  in 
a  Rotary  Club,  Chamlier  of  Commerce,  or 
a  Business  Women’s  Club,  the  commercial 
teacher  would  never  teach  the  same  again. 
It  was  concluded  that  facilities  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  business  training  of  commercial  teach¬ 
ers  presented  a  problem  to  be  solved. 

Mr.  Jones  suggested  that  a  stabilization  of 


the  public  and  private  school  interests  in  the 
organization  come  through  a  reorganization 
of  objectives,  wherein  business  colleges,  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  and  teacher-training  institu¬ 
tions  would  function  on  the  same  level.  He 
stressed  the  point  that  Commercial  Education 
started  out  as  vocational  in  nature,  that  some 
elements  in  all  technical  subjects,  however, 
came  to  lie  recognized  as  general  informa¬ 
tion  that  all  should  know,  and  that  gradually 
personal  use  came  in.  This  does  not  mean, 
Mr.  Jones  emphasized,  that  vocational  use 
should  l^  pushed  out.  Since  the  average  age 
of  employment  is  rising  higher,  since  busi¬ 
ness  machines  make  it  possible  for  one  eni- 
ployee  to  do  the  work  of  two,  and  since  the 
trend  is  obviously  toward  an  even  shorter 
work-day,  why  should  all  high  school  com¬ 
mercial  pupils  be  trained  for  jobs  when  there 
are  none  for  them?  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Jones 
contends.  Commercial  Education  must  not 
over-socialize  its  subject  matter,  or  Business 
will  be  asking,  “What  is  the  matter  with 
these  people  you’re  sending  us?’’ — Mary 
Belle  Wertz,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Ohio  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers’  Association. 


Mr.  Leffinswell  Passes 

ILLIAM  HENRY  LEFFINGWELL, 
president  of  W.  H.  Leffingwell,  Inc., 
475  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  died  of 
pneumonia  on  December  20,  1934,  at  his 
home  in  Westfield,  New  Jersey,  at  58. 

Mr.  Leffingwell  was  born  in  Woodstock, 
Ontario,  of  American  parents,  and  came  to 
the  United  States  as  a  young  man.  He  was 
the  author  of  two  books:  “Scientific  Office 
Management’’  and  “Office  Management  Prin¬ 
ciples  and  Practice,’’  the  latter  being  used  as 
a  textbook  in  many  schools  and  colleges. 

Mr.  Leffingwell  was  president  of  the  Tay¬ 
lor  Society,  and  of  the  National  Office  Man¬ 
agement  Association,  and  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers; 
the  Society  of  Industrial  Engineers,  of  which 


he  was  chairman  of  the  New  York  Chapter; 
the  Association  of  Consulting  Management 
Engineers;  the  Engineers’  Club  of  New 
York;  the  Union  League  Club,  in  Chicago, 
and  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

He  was  a  pioneer  in  management  engi¬ 
neering,  dedicating  his  life  to  making  office 
management  scientific.  He  read  papers  at 
the  Third  International  Congress  of  Scien¬ 
tific  Management  in  Rome  in  1927,  at  the 
fourth  in  Paris  in  1929,  when  he  was  official 
delegate  from  the  United  States,  and  at  the 
fifth  congress  in  Amsterdam  in  1932.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  preparing  a 
paper  for  the  sixth  congress  to  be  held  in 
London  this  summer. 

Mr.  Leffingwell  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
two  daughters,  his  father,  Wendel  Phillips 
Leffingwell,  two  sisters  and  a  brother. 
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THE  IDEA  EXCHANGE 

ToachorM  of  eomniereial  education  continue 
to  Nubmit  a  variety  of  worthwhile  devices: 
€*hief  amon|$  this  month^s  contributions  are 
S4»nie  drills  and  tests  for  speed  and  accuracy 


•  Edited  by  HARRIET  P.  BANKER 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  bar 
graph  which  has  been  used  for  several 
years  in  all  my  typing  classes.  It  may  lie  of 
interest  to  other  teachers  who  also  believe 


that  an  individual  pupil’s  rate  of  acquiring 
skill  is  his  own  particular  concern  and  should 
not  be  published  unrestrictedly  any  more  than 
the  amount  of  money  he  may  be  able  to  earn 
or  to  save. 

T  he  lower  limit  of  the  bar  represents  the 
net  rate  of  speed  on  a  ten-minute  test  and  the 
upper  limit  the  gross  rate  of  speed  on  the 
same  test,  and,  because  of  these  limits,  the 
length  of  the  bar  represents  the  number  of 
errors  made  on  the  test.  It  is  a  simple  matter 
to  use  this  graph  to  record  rates  on  ten-minute 
tests  since  division  is  accomplished  by  merely 
moving  the  decimal  point. 

The  graph  is  made  originally  by  the  pupil 
with  whatever  assistance  is  needed  after  gen¬ 
eral  instructions  have  been  given.  He  may 
make  the  bars  with  pencil,  pen  or  on  the  type¬ 
writer,  though  usually  a  colored  pencil  is 
chosen.  Making  the  graph  is  a  part  of  his 


training.  The  graph  is  kept  by  the  pupil  in 
his  folder  and  shown  only  to  those  to  whom 
he  wishes  to  show  it. 

At  the  request  of  the  teacher,  the  pupils 
display  their  graphs  on  their  desks  and  each 
one  is  interpreted  by  the  owner  with  the  aid 
of  the  teacher  and  new  goals  are  set  toward 
which  he  should  strive.  With  a  little  help 
from  the  teacher  the  pupils  soon  learn  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  graphs  for  themselves  because  they 
show  plainly  the  variations  in  speed  of  writ¬ 
ing,  in  accuracy,  and  in  the  resultant  net 
speed.  For  the  teacher,  the  graphs  provide 
an  ideal  basis  for  constructive  criticism  and 
remedial  teaching. 

The  illustration  shows  a  graph  made  by  a 
tenth  grade  boy  who  was  very  slow  in  all  his 
school  work,  including  typing.  Yet  the  graph 
shows  improvement. 

This  sort  of  graph  makes  it  possible  for  the 
poor  student,  as  well  as  the  good  one,  to  feel 
the  satisfaction  which  comes  from  any  im¬ 
provement,  however  slight. — Frances  R.  Bots- 
jord,  Department  of  Business  Education,  Ball 
State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana. 


SINCE  letters  and  articles  vary  in  length, 
it  seems  hardly  fair  to  give  them  all  the 
same  value.  If,  for  instance,  a  letter  of  100 
words  is  valued  at  10  points,  a  letter  of  150 
words  should  be  valued  at  15  points  and 
a  letter  of  200  words  at  20.  Conversely,  if 
the  value  is  to  remain  constant,  the  penalty 
for  errors  should  be  variable.  This,  however, 
is  inconvenient  for  ordinary  day-to-day  tran¬ 
scription  work,  and  the  only  fair  and  con- 
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venient  method  is  to  find  the  percentage  of 
errors.  This  is  instantly  obtained  by  referring 
to  the  chart,  thus  saving  time  and  elimi¬ 
nating  all  possibilities  of  errors  in  calculation. 

The  chart  shows  the  percentage  of  errors 
from  1  to  10  in  letters  varying  in  length  from 
100  to  200  words.  Most  letters  come  within 
this  group.  If  a  pupil  should  make  more 
than  10  errors,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  add 
the  percentages. 

The  transcribed  letters  are  checked  by  the 
students  and  then  turned  over  to  one  pupil, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  enter  the  percentages  in 
a  record  hook.  Thus  a  complete  record  of 
all  transcription  work,  in  terms  of  percen¬ 
tages,  is  always  available.  A  glance  at  the 
record  shows  with  what  degree  of  accuracy 
each  pupil,  or  the  class  as  a  whole,  is  tran¬ 
scribing. 

If  it  seems  desirable  to  translate  the  per¬ 
centages  into  marks,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 
prepare  another  chart  for  the  teacher’s  use, 
which  will  show  the  relation  between  the 
two.  This,  of  course,  will  depend  upon  the 
passing  mark  demanded  by  the  school,  5  per 
cent  errors  being  placed  at  the  passing  mark 
and  other  percentages  being  arranged  up  or 


down  the  scale  as  required  by  the  circum¬ 
stances. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  emphasized  at  this 
point  that,  in  advocating  the  use  of  the  per¬ 
centage  method  for  day-to-day  work,  the 
writer  does  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
advocating  the  same  method  for  promotion 
purposes.  While  there  is  much  to  commend 
the  percentage  method,  it  has  its  drawbacks, 
and  now  the  tendency  is  to  use  the  “mailable- 
letter  standard”  as  more  in  keeping  with 
actual  business  conditions.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  mailable-letter  standard  does 
not  lend  itself  to  student  checking,  w'hereas 
the  percentage  method  does;  hence,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  using  the  latter  for  day-to-day 
transcription  work. 

The  accompanying  chart  measures  5  feet 
6  inches  by  3  feet.  The  percentages  not 
exceeding  5  per  cent  are  in  black;  and  those 
above  5  per  cent  are  in  red  (indicated  in 
heavy  type  in  the  illustration).  The  lines  are 
blue.  Color,  I  have  found,  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  quick  and  accurate  read¬ 
ing  of  a  chart  of  this  kind. — A.  S.  H.  Han- 
f(inson,  Commercial  High  School,  Montreal, 
Canada. 
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One  teaehf^r  has  found  tlial  making  de- 
»iignN  on  the  typewriter  In  stimulating 


Editor.  MARGARET  M.  McGINN 

Head,  Typewriting  Department,  Bay  Path 
Institute,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 


:gOF.HFES.Z?.173ZHTV^HKFIEL[! 


FIRST  IN  WmR: 
j  FIRST  IN  PEhCE: 
FIRST  IN  THE  HEARTS 
OFHISEOUNTRYfAEN 


0  Deserve  <>ood  faith  and 

JUSTICE  TOWARDS  ALL  NATIONS: 
0  0  0  CULTIVATE  PEACE  AND 
HARDlONV  WITH  ALL.  0  0  0 


writer,  I  show  them  some  designs  that  I  have 
made  so  that  they  will  not  think  it  is  an  im¬ 
possible  task.  To  be  interesting,  the  designs 
or  cartoons  should  be  as  timely  as  possible. 

Certainly  I  would  not  want  to  overdo 
design-making  on  the  typewriter,  but  I  think 
a  little  work  along  this  line  is  not  only  fun 
for  the  student  but  has  some  practical  as  well 
as  artistic  value.  For  instance,  when  the  typewriting  department  is  asked  to 
grams  for  a  school  play,  the  audience  appreciates  something  clever  on  the  co 
program  and  favorable  publicity  for  the  department  can  l>e  gained  in  this  way 
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CANADIAN  GREGG  ASSOCIATION  OFFICERS 


T  HE  officers  of  the  C'anadian  (iregg  AsstK'iation  recently  named  are  pictured 
*  above.  Top  row,  reading  from  left  to  right:  President,  W.  F.  Marshall,  Principal, 
Westervelt  School,  London,  Ontario;  Vice  President,  B.  H.  Hewitt,  Northern 
Vocational  School,  Toronto,  Ontario,  and  Secretary-Treasurer,  Mildred  Lacell,  The 
Gregg  Publishing  C'o.,  Toronto.  The  Executive  Committee,  on  the  botton  row, 
consists  of:  C.  I.  Brown,  ('hairman,  I'he  (iregg  Publishing  Co.,  Toronto;  M.  C. 
Roszell,  Northern  Vocational  School,  Toronto;  E.  J.  .McCiirr,  Principal,  Niagara 
Falls  Collegiate  V’^ocational  Institute,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  and  F.  W.  Ward, 
Principal,  Ciregg  College,  Toronto. 


The  Tercentenary  of  Secondary  Education  finds  millions  of  young  people  out  of 
school  and  out  of  work.  Youth  stands  waiting  at  the  gates — ready,  willing, 
eager.  Shall  it  be  denied  its  opportunity?  Dare  it  be  denied  its  opportunity?  Just 
as  the  acorn  lodged  in  a  rock  crevasse  rends  the  mountain  in  twain  with  the  force 
of  its  growth,  so  the  growth  power  of  oncoming  millions  of  young  men  and  women 
cannot  be  resisted.  Youth  will  have  its  day.  From  millions  of  young  people  a  bitter 
question  rises:  “No  schools.  No  jobs.  What  shall  we  do?”  America  must  find  an 
answer  to  this  question.  During  the  Tercentenary  year  let  each  high  school  devote 
a  major  share  of  its  attention  to  a  study  of  the  unemployed  youth  of  its  community 
and  to  the  discovery  of  ways  by  which  the  high  school  may  extend  its  services  to 
them. — Joy  Elmer  Morgan. 
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THE  B.  E.  W.  TRANSCRIPTION  CLUB 

•  Editor,  HELEN  REYNOLDS 

Associate  Professor  of  Commercial 
Education,  Ohio  University,  Athens 

SUMMARY  OF  JANUARY  DISCUSSIONS 


IN  January  the  subject  of  the  discussion  in 
the  Transcription  Club  was  “What  Busi¬ 
ness  English  Does  the  Instructor  in  Trans¬ 
cription  Need  to  Teach?”  The  following 
summary  of  the  interesting  discussion  of  this 
topic  by  the  contributors  to  the  Club  is  sub¬ 
mitted  for  the  convenience  of  our  readers: 

1.  All  contributors  agreed  that  the  teaching 
of  business  English  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
teaching  of  transcription. 

2.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that  such  in¬ 
struction  in  the  transcription  class  must  be 
functional  and  remedial — given  as  the  situa¬ 
tion  requires  it. 

3.  It  was  believed  by  contributors  that 
those  situations  requiring  the  ability  to  use 
business  English  accurately  in  transcription 
should  be  so  organized  as  to  provide  the 
occasions  requiring  the  use  of  business  Eng¬ 
lish  and  the  remedial  instruction  needed. 

4.  One  contributor  has  indicated  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  analyzing  the  dictation  book  used 
so  as  to  group  the  letters  and  articles  apply¬ 
ing  particular  business  English  fundamentals, 
as,  for  example,  the  use  of  the  apostrophe. 

5.  The  point  was  made  that  the  business 
English  skill  to  be  developed  in  transcription 
is  skill  in  the  correct  presentation  of  some 
one  else’s  thoughts — not  skill  in  composition. 

6.  The  specific  problems  in  business  Eng¬ 
lish  in  which  the  teacher  of  transcription 
must  give  instruction  were  agreed  upon  to 
he: 

a.  Punctuation,  especially  the  use  of  the 
ajxjstrophe,  the  period,  and  the  comma. 

b.  Spelling,  including  syllabication  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  meanings  of  words. 


c.  Sentence  sense,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
frequent  comma  and  period  faults  of  tran¬ 
scribers.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  connects 
closely  with  the  first  discussion  in  the  Tran¬ 
scription  Club — that  students  cannot  tran¬ 
scribe  accurately  if  they  do  not  understand 
the  relationship  existing  between  the  elements 
of  what  they  transcribe. 

7.  An  important  point  was  emphasized  in 
making  clear  the  need  for  providing  through¬ 
out  the  transcription  course  for  the  constant 
reapplication  of  business  English  principles. 

8.  The  importance  of  preparing  and  plac¬ 
ing  in  the  hands  of  every  transcription 
student  a  manual  of  good  usage  for  his 
guidance  in  transcription  was  emphasized  by 
many  contributors. 

Three  contributions  on  this  topic  were 
received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary  issue.  They  are  condensed  below: 

Miss  Frances  Botsford,  of  Ball  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  is  in  substantial  agreement  with 
the  other  contributors  upon  the  necessity 
of  emphasizing  especially  the  importance  of 
regarding  business  English  instruction  in 
transcription  as  remedial  and  functional,  and 
of  providing  for  adequate  and  systematic 
repetition. 

Mrs.  Louise  A.  Torres,  of  the  Munson 
School  for  Private  Secretaries,  places  particu¬ 
lar  emphasis  upon  the  word-understanding 
and  vocabulary-building  aspects  of  business 
English  instruction  in  transcription. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Hyatt,  Hyatt  Business  School, 
makes  a  particular  point  of  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  instruction  functional  and  not 
formal. 


Can  you  teach  shorthand  better  without  teaching  rules?  Louis  A.  Les'ie,  Editor 
of  the  Gregg  News  Letter,  says  he  can  and  shows  how  he  does  it  with  timed 
lesson  plans,  which  start  in  next  month's  issue.  This  is  an  exclusive  feature  in  the 
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CONTRIBUTORS  TO  FEBRUARY  DISCUSSION 

(1)  Miss  Eva  V’^on  Berg,  High  School  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Oregon;  (2) 

M  iss  Edith  M.  Winchester,  Head,  Department  of  Secretarial  Studies,  Car¬ 
negie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh;  (3)  Mrs.  Emma  Felter,  Chair¬ 
man,  Stenography  Department,  Walton  High  School,  New  York  City;  (4) 

E.  W.  Harrison,  Head,  Commercial  Department,  John  Hay  High  School, 
Cleveland;  (5)  Ci.  W.  Cowan,  Park  Business  College,  Hamilton,  Ontario; 

(6)  James  M.  Thom{)son,  School  of  Commerce,  New  York  University, 

New  York;  (7)  James  Eric  Forbes,  Woodbury  College,  Los  Angeles;  Spe¬ 
cial  article  contributed  by  Benjamin  1.  Froml>erg. 


HOW  WE  TEACH  TRANSCRIPTION 


•  BENJAMIN  I.  FROMBERG 

Chairman,  Secretarial  Studies  Department, 
James  Monroe  High  School,  New  York  City 

[In  addition  to  the  monthly  forum  of 
the  Business  Education  World  Trans¬ 
cription  Club,  a  special  feature  was  in¬ 
augurated  with  the  November  issue,  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  teaching  of  transcription. 
This  is  the  second  of  that  series. — H.  R.] 

At  the  James  Monroe  Fligh  School  the 
second-year  classes  in  shorthand  are 
programmed  for  seven  jKriods — five  periods 
in  a  stenography  class  conducted  in  a  regu¬ 
lar  classroom  for  the  development  of  speed 
in  taking  dictation,  and  two  periods  in  a 
typewriting  room  for  the  transcription  of  let¬ 
ters.  These  transcription  periods  are  desig¬ 
nated  as  “Sten-Type”  periods.  The  plan  is 
to  assign  the  same  class  to  the  same  teacher 
in  both  stenography  and  transcription.  Be¬ 
cause  of  program  difficulties  resulting  from 
the  large  number  of  pupils  studying  second- 
year  shorthand,  it  is  impossible  to  program 
the  class  in  Stenography  3  and  Sten-Type  3 
to  the  same  teacher.  In  Stenography  4,  how¬ 
ever,  the  same  teacher  handles  the  stenogra¬ 
phy  and  transcription  work  of  a  given  class. 

The  instructors  of  the  Sten-Type  classes 
are  given  specific  information  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  term  as  to  the  plan  of  work  and 
the  method  of  procedure.  A  conference  of 
these  teachers  is  held  in  which  the  work  is 


outlined  and  fully  discussed.  The  teachers 
are  exjiected  to  proceed  slowly,  grade  the 
papers  carefully,  and  stress  the  importance 
of  the  “mailable”  or  “usable”  letter. 

The  method  of  procedure  used  in  Sten- 
Type  3,  the  first  semester  of  transcription, 
is  as  follows; 

1.  Students  are  taught  to  gauge  approxi¬ 
mately  the  number  of  words  in  a  letter. 

Method — Dictate  four  or  five  letters  of 
varying  lengths.  Student  is  then  told  the 
number  of  words  in  each  letter.  The  stu¬ 
dent  counts  the  number  of  lines  he  has 
used  for  each  letter  and  divides  the  num¬ 
ber  of  words  by  the  number  of  lines.  This 
will  give  him  the  average  number  of  words 
contained  in  each  of  his  shorthand  lines.  He 
then  adds  the  averages  for  all  the  letters  and 
divides  by  the  number  of  letters  dictated, 
thus  getting  a  J{ey  number  to  be  used  in 
gauging  quickly  the  length  of  all  letters  dic¬ 
tated  in  the  future.  This  is  done  by  multi¬ 
plying  the  number  of  shorthand  lines  in  a 
given  letter  by  the  key  number.  The  table 
given  in  our  typewriting  syllabus  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  margins,  given  the  number  of 
words,  is  then  used  for  the  proper  placing 
of  the  letter.  After  a  month  or  so,  this 
process  may  be  repeated  and  a  new  key  num¬ 
ber  obtained,  thus  allowing  for  the  change 
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in  size  of  outlines  as  the  student  develops 
his  shorthand  writing  jx)wer. 

2.  Student  transcribes  from  shorthand 
plates  in  “Gregg  Speed  Studies,”  special  at¬ 
tention  being  given  to  placement  of  letter, 
right  margin,  and  syllabication. 

3.  Teacher  dictates  three  letters,  their 
lengths  varying  from  50  to  125  words.  Stu¬ 
dents  with  help  of  teacher  and  using  1{ey 
number  find  length  of  letters  dictated,  apply 
rule  for  placing  letters  taught  in  typewriting 
class,  and  transcribe.  If  all  the  letters  are 
not  transcribed  in  one  period,  the  remaining 
material  becomes  the  extra  work  for  the  first 
five  or  ten  minutes  of  the  following  period, 
thus  giving  the  student  practice  in  reading 
“cold”  notes  and,  also,  starting  the  lesson 
without  loss  of  motion  and  time. 

A  Typical  Transcription  Period 

I.  First  few  minutes; 

1.  Instructor  discusses  general  errors  with 
pupils  before  he  returns  the  corrected 

papers  of  the  previous  lesson. 

2.  After  papers  are  returned: 

a.  Recognition  and  correction  of  these 
general  errors. 

h.  Discussion  of  particular  errors. 

II.  Steps  taken  by  student  after  dictation: 

1.  Silent  period — student  reads  notes. 

2.  Student  determines  the  number  of 
words  in  letter  (using  key  number  and 
multiplying  key  number  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  lines). 

3.  Student  determines  margins  and  in¬ 
serts  paper. 

4.  Student  reads  one  sentence  and  types 
it;  and  so  on  to  the  end.  (This  gives 
student  power  to  carry  complete  idea 
rather  than  a  few  disconnected  words 
at  a  time.  It  also  prevents  omission 
of  words.) 

5.  Student  reads  entire  letter  for  final 
corrections. 

6.  Student  removes  letter  from  machine 
and  brings  it  to  teacher  for  correction 
and  individual  help. 

Note:  Retyping  letters  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted.  Extra  time  should  be  used  for  extra 
work.  Therefore,  more  letters  than  can  eas¬ 


ily  be  done  in  a  [leriod  should  he  dictated 
for  the  quicker  student. 

General  Instructions  for  Teachers  of  Sten- 
Type  3 — the  First  Term  of  Transcription 

1.  Dictate  three  or  four  short  letters,  each 
about  75  words  in  length,  a  period. 

2.  For  the  first  two  months  have  pupils 
read  back,  indicating  punctuation.  Teacher 
will  check  punctuation  and  spelling  orally 
for  the  class. 

3.  Pupils  arc  to  transcribe  letters,  using 
standard  form  designated  by  the  instructor. 

4.  Placement  of  letters  should  he  stressed 
from  the  beginning.  Pupils  should  he  taught 
to  estimate  length  of  letter  for  proper  place¬ 
ment. 

5.  Use  longer  letters  as  term  advances. 

6.  Aim  for  fifteen  words  a  minute  tran¬ 
scription  sliced. 

General  Instructions  for  Teachers  of  Sten- 
Type  4 — the  Second  Term  of  Transcription 

1.  The  same  procedure  is  followed  for 
finding  the  key  number  as  in  Sten-Type  3. 

2.  Rules  for  the  proper  placement  of  let¬ 
ters  (as  learned  in  the  typewriting  class)  are 
reviewed. 

3.  Teacher  dictates  three  or  four  letters 
alxjut  100  words  in  length  and  students  tran¬ 
scribe.  The  extra  letter  is  used  as  explained 
alxjve. 

4.  Letters  must  he  projierly  placed  from 
the  beginning. 

5.  Pupils  must  consult  dictionary  for  s{>ell- 
ing. 

6.  Pupils  may  transcribe  letters  using  any 
standard  form. 

7.  Teacher  checks  punctuation  with  pupils 
for  the  first  month  only. 

8.  Use  longer  letters  as  term  advances. 

9.  “Squeezing”  and  “spreading”  in  ty|‘)e- 
writing  should  1^  reviewed. 

10.  Aim  for  twenty  words  a  minute  tran¬ 
scription  speed. 

The  Computafion  of  Pupils'  Grades 

Prior  to  each  marking  period,  if  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  stenography  and  transcription 
classes  are  not  the  same,  they  are  expected  to 
consult  with  each  other  to  make  up  the 
grade. 
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The  stenography  teacher  receives  a  list  of 
the  Sten-Type  marks  from  the  Sten-Type 
teacher  and  combines  the  marks  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  basis:  Stenography,  one-half  of  the 
mark;  Sten-Type,  one-half  of  the  mark.  The 
stenography  teacher  uses  only  the  combined 
mark  as  the  pupil’s  grade  for  the  marking 
period  grade. 

Since  the  Sten-Ty|^>e-4  teachers  teach  sten¬ 
ography  as  well  as  transcription  to  the  same 
pupils,  they  are  not  required  to  make  out 
separate  lists  for  the  Sten-Ty|ie  classes.  The 
grade  given  in  transcription  is  the  grade  that 
determines  the  mark  for  the  period. 

Method  of  Marking 

We  follow  the  marking  schedule  as  out¬ 
lined  in  the  New  York  State  Regents  Bul¬ 
letin  of  1934  on  the  “Conducting  of  Exam¬ 
inations.”  The  following  is  the  marking 
schedule  used: 

.\.  Rating  Scheme: 

1.  Each  letter,  25*^. 

2.  If  no  letter  is  mailable,  deduct  10/r 
from  the  total  to  get  the  final  mark. 

3.  Symbols: 

2  off  (major  errors). 

/  1  off  (major  errors). 

—  off  (minor  errors). 

B.  Unmailable  Letter: 

1.  More  than  two  major  errors  (regard¬ 
less  of  minors). 

2.  One  or  two  major  errors  that  cannot 
be  corrected  without  rewriting  letter 
(as  interlineations,  or  necessity  for 
erasing  a  number  of  words). 

3.  Untidy  letter. 

4.  Poorly  arranged  letter. 

C.  Deductions: 

1.  (V)  2%  off  major  errors. 

a.  Spelling  (penalized  only  )irst  time 
throughout  examination,  but  affects 
mailability). 

b.  Omission  or  incorrect  use  of  apos¬ 
trophe. 

c.  Typographical  errors. 

d.  Strike-overs. 


e.  Incorrect  division  of  word  at  end  of 
line. 

/.  Wrong  word,  added  word,  omitted 
word,  transposed  word,  rejieated  w’ord. 
(In  Regents,  maximum  of  three  such 
allowed  in  one  letter,  if  meaning  is 
not  changed  and  English  is  not  im¬ 
paired.  Three  substituted  w'ords — • 
three  not  one.  In  class,  no  substituted 
w'ords  allowed.) 

g.  Singular  and  plural,  past  and  present, 
etc.  (No  penalty  for  error  that  is  re¬ 
sult  of  original  error  of  this  kind,  un¬ 
less  English  is  impaired.) 

h.  loinghand  in  notes. 

i.  Erasure  of  longhand  in  notes. 
Omission  of  date  or  incorrect  date 
(deduct  only  once). 

Ciross  error  in  punctuation  and  capi¬ 
talization;  i.e.,  end  of  sentence. 

2.  (/)  /*'r  Deduction  ( tpajor  errors): 

a.  Poor  erasure.  (No  deduction  for 
neat  erasures.  Deduct  only  for  each 
^XK)r  erasure  that  actually  defaces  let¬ 
ter,  or  untidy  correction.) 

3.  (— )  Reduction  (minor  errors). 

(Maximum  charge  in  one  letter  is  4 
credits.) 

a.  Paragraphing,  capitalization,  punc¬ 
tuation. 

b.  Making  two  w'ords  of  one,  or  one 
word  of  two. 

c.  Hyphen  (omission  or  incorrect  use). 

d.  Wrong  abbreviation  or  contraction. 

e.  Omission  of  initials. 

/.  Omission  of  enclosure  or  addition 
w'ben  not  required. 

g.  Minor  typewriting  error;  that  is, 
spacing  and  use  of  shift  key  (poor 
alignment  of  capitals). 

D.  Other  Deductions: 

From  1  to  5  for  lack  of  neatness  or  errors 
not  specified. 

Note:  The  following  deductions  are  made 
for  correcting  one  letter  on  the  basis  of  lOO^?: : 
8%  for  major  errors 
4%  for  poor  erasures 
2%  for  minor  errors 

A  deduction  of  10%  if  the  letter  is  not 
mailable. 

When  correcting  two  letters,  the  deductions 
are  one-half  that  made  for  one  letter. 
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The  following  points  are  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  stressed  in  all  classes  in  transcription: 

1.  Stress  an  even  right  margin  and  correct 
syllabication. 

2.  Strike-overs  must  lie  jxMializxd  without 
exception.  • 

3.  Phrasing  is  to  he  taught  so  well  that 
erasures  cannot  he  detecte^l. 

4.  “Crowding”  and  “spreading”  should  be 
drilled  upon. 

5.  Pupils  should  he  taught,  from  the  lo¬ 
ginning,  even  in  [on-written  transcripts,  that: 

a.  Crossing  a  word  out  and  inserting 
another  makes  the  letter  unmailahle. 

b.  Erasing  a  word  in  such  a  way  that 
a  letter  shows  through  is  considered 
a  strike-over. 


TOPIC  FOR  FERRIJAKY: 


c.  If  an  erasure  makes  a  hole  in  the 
paper,  the  letter  is  unmailahle. 

6.  An  error  in  syllabication  is  treated  as  a 
misspelling. 

7.  Train  pupils  to  read  letters  completely 
before  transcribing. 

8.  Train  pupils  to  keep  eyes  fixed  on  short¬ 
hand  notes  while  transcribing. 

9.  After  the  letter  is  finished,  it  is  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  machine  while  corrections  are 
made. 

Before  closing,  I  w'ant  to  make  special 
mention  of  the  fact  that  all  our  teachers  are 
required  to  give  the  Gregg  Writer  Trans¬ 
cription  Tests  appearing  monthly  in  the 
Gregp  News  Letter. 


What  Should  Be  Acceptable  Standards 
of  Achievement  in  Transcription  Classes? 


IN  setting  up  standards  of  achievement  in 
the  transcription  class,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  what  standards  are  acceptable  for 
the  fwsitions  into  which  students  eventually 
will  go.  This  is  a  rather  difficult  thing  to 
do,  because  business  usually  does  not  set  up 
a  sjiecific  standard  of  a  particular  number  of 
words  a  minute  on  certain  kinds  of  material 
with  a  certain  jxrrcentage  of  error.  Further, 
where  such  standards  are  mentioned,  no  in¬ 
dication  is  made  as  to  what  constitutes  the 
transcription  period  in  the  definition  of  the 
[persons  setting  the  standards,  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  transcription  is  done, 
or  the  character  of  the  material.  That  is, 
does  the  rate  [)er  minute  include  the  whole 
cycle  of  motions  from  insertion  of  envelojje 
to  removal  of  completed  letter,  or  only  the 
transcribing  of  the  letter.^  Does  the  tran¬ 
scriber  take  the  dictation  of  one  person  or  of 
several  different  {lersons.^  Does  time  elapse 
between  the  dictation  and  the  transcription, 
or  is  the  dictation  immediately  transcribed.^ 
Is  the  vocabulary  simple  or  technical.^ 


Through  the  cooperation  of  Miss  Anna 
Lois  Saum,  Director  of  the  Service  Bureau  of 
Ohio  University,  it  has  lieen  jx>ssible  to  .se¬ 
cure  some  data  on  the  {K'rformance  of  ste¬ 
nographers.  These  figures  do  not  constitute 
standards,  but  they  do  indicate  conditions  in 
which  instructors  in  transcription  will  be 
interested,  iKcause  they  constitute  one  con¬ 
dition  of  employment  into  which  their  gradu¬ 
ates  will  go. 

The  instructional  staff  of  Ohio  University 
is  not  provided  with  stenographers — the  sten¬ 
ographic  service  is  provided  by  the  Service 
Bureau.  Users  of  the  stenographic  service 
may  come  to  the  Bureau  for  dictation  ap- 
[X)intments  or  a  stenographer  is  sent  to  them 
at  their  offices.  Two  stenographers  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  furnish  this  service,  one  doing 
stenographic  work  exclusively,  the  other  do¬ 
ing  both  stenographic  and  duplicating  work. 

These  figures  were  collected  over  a  period 
of  thirteen  weeks,  from  September  15  to 
December  15,  for  the  first  stenographer;  over 
a  period  of  ten  weeks,  from  September  15  to 
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Novcmlier  24,  for  the  second  stenographer, 
when  she  left  the  Bureau  to  accept  a  l^etter 
position.  During  this  thirteen-week  j^riod, 
the  first  stenographer  took  dictation  from 
twenty-four  different  [arsons  representing 
thirteen  different  departments,  including  such 
widely  varying  vocabularies  as  commerce  and 
economics,  biology,  matbematics,  sociology, 
and  psychology.  I'he  transcription  [Kriod 
was  considered  as  including  everything  es¬ 
sential  to  the  production  of  the  completed 
transcript — insertion  of  pajx'r,  envelojx,  ad¬ 
justment  of  carbons,  making  corrections,  etc. 
Over  this  [xriod,  the  average  transcription 
rate  maintained  was  33.76  words  a  minute,  a 
range  of  from  22.0  to  50.8  words  a  minute, 
with  an  average  error  |xr  minute  of  .07.  The 
22.0  words  a  minute  were  maintained  on  the 
refwrt  of  an  examination  given  to  pre-medi¬ 
cal  students  as  a  preliminary  to  their  accep¬ 
tance  for  the  study  of  medicine.  Low'er  tran¬ 
scription  rates  are  shown  for  dictators  with 
notably  foreign  accents.  It  was  found  that 
transcription  sfxed  was  materially  increased 
when  dictators  dictate  punctuation.  These 
figures  w'ere  not  developed  under  controlled 
conditions — ^the  transcrilier  w'as  not  protected 
from  interruptions.  The  figures  represent 
straight  performance  under  normal  condi¬ 
tions  in  this  particular  office.  The  transcrip¬ 
tion  was  sometimes  done  immediately  after 
the  dictation  and  sometimes  delayed  by  other 
dictation  appointments. 

The  second  stenographer,  who  also  does 
duplicating  work,  averaged  18.52  words  a 
minute  during  the  ten-week  period  in  tran¬ 
scribing  dictation  from  ten  different  persons 
representing  ten  different  departments,  with 
a  range  from  11.8  to  25.7  words  a  minute 
and  an  average  error  p)er  minute  of  .03. 
There  is  a  great  discrepancy  between  these 
figures  which  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
facts  that  the  second  stenographer  lacks  the 
experience  of  the  first  and,  further,  that  she 
does  not  do  transcribing  exclusively.  But  the 
mere  comparison  of  these  rates  has  been  ade¬ 
quate  evidence  to  the  Director  and  to  the 
stenographer  that  she  must  improve. 

These  figures  indicate  definitely  what  is 


already  known,  that  employment  standards 
are  flexible,  but  they  also  give  some  idea  of 
transcribing  standards  which  may  be  kept 
in  mind  in  setting  up  classroom  standards. 
The  classrexjm  standards  we  do  set  up  must 
be  standards  which  the  student  believes  are 
real  and  which  he  is  willing  to  accept  as 
his  own. — II.  R. 

1 

[  Miss  Eva  \’on  Berg  comments  on  the 
fact  that  percentage  grades  for  transcripts 
are  unsatisfactory  because  students  focus 
their  attention  ujxjn  the  grades  and  not  up¬ 
on  the  kind  of  errors  and  their  correction; 
because  it  is  possible  that  the  one  or  two 
errors  in  a  transcript  receiving  a  high  grade 
under  this  system  may  be  of  no  value 
whatever  commercially  because  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  error.  Her  suggestion  for  a 
transcription  standard  is  a  “mailable  let¬ 
ter.”  Her  discussion  follows.] 

WHAT  constitutes  a  mailable  letter,  you 
ask?  I  think  all  will  agree  that  it  is 
one  which  clearly  conveys  the  thought  of  the 
dictator,  that  is  neatly  tyjxd  and  arranged, 
that  can  be  mailed  without  further  correction. 

In  order  to  convey  clearly  the  thought  of 
the  dictator,  certain  punctuation  is  necessary. 
Although  the  tendency  of  academic  English 
teachers  seems  to  l>e  away  from  punctuation, 
especially  commas,  and  some  urge  the  “fewer- 
the-better”  theory,  commas  are  still  in  vogue 
in  business  letters  wherever  they  are  necessary 
for  clarity  and  we  still  find  cases  where 
omitted  or  carelessly  placed  commas  cause 
monetary  loss  and  law'  suits.  After  class  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  need  for  and  use  of  commas,  we 
agreed  on  an  arbitrary  standard  for  their 
placement  (commas  seem  to  be  the  punctua¬ 
tion  thorn  in  the  flesh  for  students).  Our 
standard  calls  for  a  minimum  of  four  neces¬ 
sary  commas: 

1.  To  separate  clauses: 

Coordinate 

Out-of-order  adverbial 
Non-restrictive 
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2.  Parenthetical  elements: 

Direct  address 

Geographical  names 

Appositives 

3.  Series 

4.  Quotations 

Naturally  this  standard  or  the  expression  of 
it  might  vary  with  individual  classes  and 
teachers. 

Although  the  use  of  the  eraser  had  been 
taboo  in  our  school  and  allowed  only  long 
enough  at  the  end  of  the  term  by  graduating 
seniors  in  order  that  they  might  learn  to  use 
it  properly,  we  found  that  the  general  use  of 
the  eraser  was  necessary  for  producing  mail- 
able  letters  and  we  are  now  permitting  its 
use  from  the  beginning  of  the  term.  In¬ 
struction  is  given  in  its  proper  use. 

Paragraphs,  capitalization,  and  hyphena¬ 
tion  are  not  dictated  but  the  judgment  and 
discretion  of  the  student  determines  these 
factors.  And  how  that  judgment  and  dis¬ 
cretion  develops  and  grows!  If  an  occasional 
employer  does  dictate  these  things,  it  is  no 
hardship  for  the  trained  student  to  follow  his 
instruction,  but  it  may  be  disastrous  for  the 
student,  untrained  in  these  details,  to  supply 
them  in  the  letters  of  the  average  employer 
who  does  not  dictate  them,  but  who  con¬ 
siders  that  his  stenographer  will  take  care  of 
such  details. 

The  above  is  a  bare  outline  of  our  plan  in 
its  inception.  We  learned  as  we  proceeded. 
The  students  began  to  acquire  a  sense  of 
reality  in  their  work.  They  tell  me  that  pre¬ 
viously  their  thought  had  been,  “Well,  there 
are  a  few  errors  in  that  letter,  but  it  will 
probably  rate  an  F  (70-80)  and  I  should 
worry;  I  can  make  it  up  tomorrow.”  Under 
the  present  system  their  question  is  “Could 
this  letter  be  mailed  out  in  an  office?”  Their 
whole  viewpoint  has  changed;  their  aim  has 
become  mailable  letters  and  achieve  it  they 
have! 

Record  was  kept  of  the  number  of  mail- 
able  letters  of  each  student  for  the  grading 
period,  and  totals,  by  the  process  of  a  normal 
probability  curve,  fell  within  the  division  of 


the  school’s  valuation,  U  (Unsatisfactory), 

F  (70-80),  G  (80-90),  E  (90-100). 

After  a  few  weeks’  work,  we  discovered  a 
growing  tendency  to  use  the  eraser  and  an 
increase  in  careless  errors  (erasable)  with  a 
resultant  loss  of  time  and  a  lowered  output. 
To  remedy  this  condition,  we  required  a  car¬ 
bon  copy  of  each  letter.  Presto!  There  was  a 
material  reduction  in  the  number  of  erasures 
because  the  student  does  not  particularly  en¬ 
joy  erasing  carbon  copies  with  the  attendant 
difficulty  and  double  loss  of  time. 

Since  one  dose  of  the  remedy  worked  well 
and  we  felt  we  had  not  struck  bottom  on  this 
type  of  error,  we  thought  two  doses  might 
relieve  the  situation,  so  we  required  two  car¬ 
bon  copies.  With  that  requirement  I  feel  we 
gained  an  absolute  minimum  of  careless 
erasable  errors.  There  was  a  marked  de¬ 
crease  in  speed,  but  with  the  establishment 
of  a  consciousness  of  accuracy,  speed  was 
gradually  developed  and  even  increased  over 
the  previous  rate. 

After  one  semester’s  trial  of  this  system  of 
grading  in  six  advanced  classes,  I  find  there 
were  only  two  students  out  of  140  who  did 
not  whole-heartedly  indorse  the  plan.  This 
experience  has  proved  to  me  and  to  my  weak¬ 
est  and  most  care-free  students  that  the  old 
system  of  grading  by  per  cent  of  error  be¬ 
longs  with  the  ox  cart  and  candle;  that  the 
mailable-letter  system  takes  the  emphasis 
from  grades  and  puts  it  where  it  belongs — 
on  the  mailable  letter.  With  the  emphasis 
there,  grades  take  care  of  themselves.  This 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  was  not  a 
single  failure  in  my  six  classes.  The  fact 
that  the  standard  of  work  was  raised  is  at¬ 
tested  by  thirty-five  perfect  sets  of  transcript 
papers  in  the  final  examination;  each  set  con¬ 
sisted  of  four  letters  ranging  in  length  from 
100  to  150  words. 

After  all,  we  are  training  the  student  to 
produce  mailable  letters  in  that  uncertain 
future  when  he  has  a  job.  Why  not  make 
it  possible  for  him  to  produce  them  during 
the  period  of  training  with  some  sense  of 
reality? 

— Eva  Von  Berg. 
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IN  transcription,  an  error  is  an  error  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  it  is  incorrect  English, 
punctuation,  or  typewriting,  and  all  errors 
should  he  j)enalized.  The  student  should 
be  discouraged  from  transcribing  senseless 
words,  just  because  her  notes  seem  to  contain 
those  words.  Verbatim  transcription  is  what 
she  aims  for,  but  if  she  cannot  read  the  out¬ 
line  in  question,  she  should  supply  a  word 
that  makes  sense  rather  than  any  word  w’hose 
outline  resembles  the  shorthand  form.  The 
standard  required  should  be  that  which  most 
closely  approximates  the  transcription  stand¬ 
ards  of  a  well-organized  office.  It  is  im|X)ssi- 
ble  to  set  up  numerical  standards  for  measur¬ 
ing  accuracy  of  transcription  which  w'ill  l>e 
applicable  to  all  classes,  for  the  kind  of  ma¬ 
terial  dictated  must  vary  to  a  large  degree 
with  the  age,  background,  and  general  in¬ 
telligence  and  ability  of  the  student. 

Transcription  of  letters  may  Ik  graded  very 
simply.  We  have  adopted  the  standard  of 
marking  letters  as  follows:  mailable  (if  cor¬ 
rect)  A;  mailable  (if  correction  can  be  made 
and  is  neatly  made  on  the  original  sheet)  B; 
unmailable  (to  be  rewritten  outside  of  class) 
R.  This  sets  up  an  actual  office  situation 
where  corrections  may  be  made  and  the  origi¬ 
nal  letter  used  if  the  student  can  erase  well 
or  insert  corrections  neatly.  On  the  A  letter 
the  student  may  make  corrections  herself  Ik- 
fore  she  submits  the  letter  to  the  instructor. 
The  B  grade  is  the  penalty  for  not  catching 
the  error  before  turning  in  the  completed 
letter  to  the  dictator. 

In  considering  standards  for  s[)eed  in  dic¬ 
tation,  the  type  of  student  l^ihg  trained  and 
the  kind  of  job  for  which  training  is  being 
given  must  determine  the  minimum  and 
maximum  rates  at  which  material  will  be 
dictated.  Furthermore,  the  content  and  diffi¬ 
culty  of  dictation  material  to  be  used  have 
much  to  do  with  setting  standards  for  speed. 
There  is  plenty  of  dictation  material  which 
an  advanced  class  may  take  easily  at  120;  but 
there  is  much  technical  matter  which  the 


same  class  may  fail  to  get  or  at  least  have 
to  struggle  to  record  at  80.  We  can  expect 
the  rate  of  transcription  to  increase  as  the 
dictation  rate  increases  unless  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  sentences  and  paragraphs  is  so 
involved  or  the  meaning  so  obscure  that  the 
student  loses  time  trying  to  interpret  her 
notes. 

There  are  two  methods  of  timing  tran¬ 
scripts;  the  one  to  be  used  dejiends  upK)n 
which  skills  and  knowledges  are  to  be  meas¬ 
ured.  With  one  method,  the  teacher  times 
the  student  as  she  reads  and  tyjKS  her  short¬ 
hand  notes  with  no  outside  aids  for  spelling, 
punctuation,  or  grammar.  In  this  case,  the 
teacher  has  a  measure  of  what  the  student 
can  do  in  a  given  time  in  translating  her 
shorthand  notes  into  tyjKwritten  form.  With 
the  second  method,  the  student  is  {Krmitted 
to  refer  to  the  dictionary  for  doubtful  spell¬ 
ings  and  to  handlxKjks  or  manuals  for  points 
of  grammar  or  punctuation  about  which  she 
is  uncertain.  The  time  consumed  is  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  student's  sjKed  in  producing  a 
usable  transcript — a  transcript  which  is  as 
good  as  she  can  make  it  in  all  jx)ints  in¬ 
volved. 

If  the  rate  of  reading  shorthand  notes  and 
typewriting  them  is  all  that  is  to  lie  deter¬ 
mined,  the  first  method  serves  that  purpose. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  speed  in  turning  out 
transcription  correct  in  all  details  is  to  be 
measured,  the  second  method  is  to  be  em¬ 
ployed.  That  method  has  certain  advantages 
in  that  the  student,  who  recognizes  her  un¬ 
certainty  is  encouraged  to  save  error  penalty 
by  checking  up  a  doubtful  point  as  she  w’ould 
do  under  actual  working  conditions.  The 
first  method  penalizes  the  student  by  making 
her  guess  the  correct  form.  Both  methods 
have  a  place  in  time  transcription  work;  how¬ 
ever,  the  second  method  serves  as  a  more 
accurate  measure  of  actual  transcription 
ability,  since  the  aim  of  transcription  is  to 
give  the  student  experience  in  turning  out 
usable  transcripts  with  the  use  of  all  available 
mechanical  aids,  which  she  would  find  in  a 
well-equipped  office. 

— Edith  A/.  Winchester. 
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[After  indicating  the  impossibility  of 
setting  an  arbitrary  standard  for  transcrip¬ 
tion  suited  to  all  the  varied  conditions  sur¬ 
rounding  shorthand  learning  in  the  many 
different  kinds  of  institutions  offering  such 
instruction,  Mrs.  Felter  outlines  the  stand¬ 
ards  observed  in  Walton  High  School.] 

At  the  end  of  every  transcription  period 
the  pupil  submits  mailable  letters  to  the 
teacher  for  her  signature.  A  mailable  letter 
is  one  that  a  critical  employer  would  sign. 
These  mailable  letters  are  reexamined  by  the 
teacher,  signed,  and  returned  to  the  pupil. 
If  the  teacher  decides  that  the  letters  are  not 
mailable,  they  are  marked  U  and  the  reason 
is  indicated.  Of  course,  any  pupil  who  sub¬ 
mits  letters  on  the  chance  that  they  may  “get 
by,”  or  who  doesn’t  learn  to  check  her  work 
accurately,  is  severely  taken  to  task. 

At  the  end  of  each  unit  of  work  (every 
two  weeks),  all  signed  letters  are  assembled, 
a  title  page  with  the  number  of  mailable 
letters  indicated  is  typed,  and  all  are  stapled 
together  for  each  pupil.  These  are  collected 
and  the  teacher  evaluates  each  set  according 
to  the  following  scheme: 

1.  Let  us  suppose  the  class  contained  12 
pupils,  and  further  that  they  had  14, 
18,  12,  20,  25,  20,  11,  18,  20,  18,  16,  21 
letters  respectively. 

2.  These  sets  are  arranged  according  to 
the  number  of  mailable  letters.  The 
order  for  the  above  would  be  11,  12, 
14,  16,  18,  18,  18,  20,  20,  20,  21,  25. 

3.  The  approximate  lowest  quartile  is 
found.  One-quarter  of  12  pupils  is  3. 
The  pupil  who  had  the  third  lowest 
number  of  mailable  letters  is  the  one 
who  produced  14  mailable  letters  in  our 
example.  That  pupil  is  given  a  grade 
of  65%. 

4.  The  range  between  the  number  of  mail- 
able  letters  at  the  lowest  quartile  and 
the  highest  number  of  letters  produced 
is  determined:  25  — 14  =  11.  The 
range  of  per  cents  between  100%  and 
65%  is  35.  We  divide  35  by  11  and 
get  3  as  an  approximate  answer. 

5.  For  each  mailable  letter  above  14,  tbe 


pupils  are  given  an  additional  3%. 
Conversely,  for  each  letter  below  14, 
3%  is  deducted.  The  class  would, 
therefore,  be  given  the  following  marks: 


No.  of  letters  Rating 

25  .  98% 

21  .  86% 

20  .  83% 

20  . 83% 

20  .  83% 

18 .  77% 

18  (Median)  .  77% 

18 .  77% 

16  . 71% 

14 .  65% 

12  Lowest  Quartile .  59% 

11  .  56% 


The  median  is  considered  the  real 
passing  ma}\  for  that  unit  of  worh^. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  work  is  being 
stapled,  a  test  of  two  letters  is  given.  These 
letters  deal  with  the  same  topics  discussed 
during  the  previous  two  weeks  and  contain 
the  new  elements  taught.  The  test  is  marked 
according  to  the  standards  set  by  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Regents,  except  that  the 
penalty  is  doubled  because  only  half  as  many 
letters  are  dictated  and  transcribed  as  are 
given  on  the  Regents.^  The  penalty  for  non- 
mailability  is  greater,  also. 

When  marking  periods  occur,  the  marks 
received  for  all  stapled  work  and  on  all 
tests  are  averaged.  So  far  as  the  writer 
has  been  able  to  study  the  results  of  these 
averages,  it  seems  that  they  represent  a  very 
fair  estimate  of  the  pupils’  abilities  to  tran¬ 
scribe  on  the  typewriter. 

The  following  advantages  have  material¬ 
ized  through  the  use  of  the  marking  system 
employed  for  rating  stapled  work: 

1.  It  makes  it  possible  to  rate  pupils  with 
the  ideal  of  absolute  mailability  as  the 
sole  standard. 

2.  It  encourages  pupils  to  increase  their 
output  without  sacrificing  accuracy. 

3.  It  allows  for  variations  in  teacher  pres¬ 
entations,  class  habits,  individual  dif¬ 
ferences  in  classes,  fire  drills,  assemblies, 
and  other  uncontrollable  factors. 

’  See  Mr.  Fromberg’s  statement  on  page  483. 
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We  use  Regents  standards  for  rating  tests 
so  that  we  may  know  at  all  times  how  the 
pupils  rank  in  comparison  with  the  require¬ 
ments  set  by  the  state  at  the  end  of  Stenog¬ 
raphy  4.  The  minimum  standards  at  that 
time  consists  of  the  following: 

1.  The  ability  to  take  6  letters  at  80  words 
a  minute. 

2.  The  transcription  of  4  of  these  letters 
in  80  minutes  after  a  ten-minute  read¬ 
ing  of  notes. 

3.  The  deduction  of  2%  for  every  major 
error,  V2%  for  every  minor  error,  and 
10%  from  the  final  mark  if  no  letter 
is  mailable. 

— Emma  Felter. 

4 

WHAT  creditable  information  we  have 
concerning  transcription  rates  from  our 
own  and  outside  resources  shows  much  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  gross  average  transcription  speed 
of  around  23  words,  for  Typ)ewriting  4. 
Here,  for  Typewriting  5,  it  is  about  33  words. 

We  know,  also,  from  objections  that  small 
dealers  voice  to  codes,  that  operation  rules 
for  the  large  dealer  and  for  the  small  dealer 


the  ease  with  which  the  minimum-standard 
student  often  finds  employment  through  his 
own  efforts,  may  indicate  that  w-e  overtrain 
others.  However,  what  we  do  attempt  to  do 
follow's: 

The  prerequisite  for  transcription  is  45 
net  words,  15  minutes,  8  errors  or  less.  Tran¬ 
scription  begins  in  Typewriting  4  for  the 
shorthand  group  who  meet  that  average  rate. 

Transcription  is  an  equal  division  of  a 
double  period  designated  as  Stenography  5, 
in  which  the  “speed-progress”  type  of  test  is 
used.  Speed  rates  are  100  words  for  2V2 
minutes,  110  words  for  2^  minutes,  and  120 
words  for  2^2  minutes — a  total  of  7^2  min¬ 
utes  of  continuous  dictation,  syllable  count. 
The  table  below  gives  the  standards  for  each 
rate. 

A  teacher  explains  this  transcript  problem 
alx)ut  as  follows: 

“Should  I  certify  now  to  the  ability  of  all 
median  score  B  students  (their  grades  are 
45A,  45B,  and  45C)  to  perform  general 
stenographic  duties  in  a  somewhere  one-man 
shop  that  desires  the  records  to  be  kept  accur¬ 
ately  and  the  correspondence  transcribed 
neatly,  duties  which  I  believe  they  can  per- 


No  Errors 

1  Error 

2  Errors 

3  Errors 

4  Errors 

5  Errors 

Rate 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

120 

100 

98 

96 

94 

92 

90 

110 

90 

88 

86 

84 

82 

80 

100 

80 

78 

76 

74 

72 

70 

Five  points  deducted  for  each  additional  error  above  5. 

Errors  are  those  listed  by  The  Gregg  Writer  Transcription  rules. 


are  quite  different.  We  should  know  this 
same  thing  to  be  true  in  the  duties  required 
of  stenographers,  when  we  compare  the  large 
office  with  the  small  office.  A  little  reflection 
on  transcription  might  convince  us  that  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  what  a  commonly 
called  “acceptable  achievement  standards”  for 
the  large  office  and  the  small  office.  Our 
placement  records  show  that  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  students  are  not  adequately  trained  to 
meet  business  standards  in  large  offices.  Yet 


form?  As  a  B  student  must  have  made  a 
creditable  achievement,  ranked  with  his  fel¬ 
lows,  and  as  there  are  many  stenographic 
office  positions  to  fill  at  his  achievement  level, 
I  am  suggesting  that  the  Stenography  5 
grades  acknowledge  such  achievement  for 
graduation.  You  see,  I  am  saying  that  per¬ 
haps  there  is  not  enough  spread  in  standards 
to  match  business  demands,  considering  ex¬ 
isting  wide-range  requirements.” 

— E.  W.  Harrison. 
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The  standards  of  the  Business  Educators’ 
Association,  of  which  we  are  a  member, 
call  for  letters  dictated  at  100  for  steno¬ 
graphic  students,  and  110  for  secretarial  stu¬ 
dents,  transcribed  at  rates  of  15  and  17  words 
a  minute,  with  a  mark  and  a  half  off  for  each 
error,  from  100.  The  passing  percentages  are 
70%  for  stenographic  and  85%  for  secre¬ 
tarial  students.  The  legal  and  general  ex¬ 
amination  consists  of  a  legal  paper  and  an 
article,  500  words  altogether,  with  transcrip¬ 
tion  rates  of  13  and  16  words  a  minute. 

We  have  not  been  satisfied  with  this  stand¬ 
ard,  and  we  use  a  different  method  for  mark¬ 
ing  our  own  examinations.  Transcripts  are 
marked  like  typing  tests,  with  a  10-word 
penalty  for  an  error.  The  net  rates  required 
at  speeds  up  to  80  words  a  minute  are  15 
net;  for  80  and  over,  20  net.  I  have  been 
considering  raising  these  rates  by  5  words  a 
minute  for  this  year. 

Each  Friday  afternoon  I  dictate  a  series  of 
letters  which  I  require  to  be  typed  as  in  an 
office,  ready  to  be  mailed.  Errors  in  spelling 
should  be  counted,  but  errors  in  punctuation 
which  do  not  change  the  meaning  of  the 
letter  can  safely  be  neglected. 

For  training  purposes,  as  Mr.  Leslie  points 
out,  everything  should  be  marked  which  is 
contrary  to  the  best  usage  and  explained  to 
the  student. 

— G.  W.  Cowan. 


6 

The  plan  of  setting  up  two-thirds  of  the 
normal  typewriting  rate  as  a  standard  for 
transcription  has  been  pointed  out  by  authori¬ 
ties  as  being  quite  ideal. 

With  this  in  mind,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  results  of  a  check-up  made  recently  in 
my  third  semester  class  in  Dictation  and 
Transcription  (twenty  students)  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  determining  how  nearly  this  group 


was  able  to  meet  such  a  standard.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  results  show  that  average  transcrip¬ 
tion  rate  is  exactly  two-thirds  of  the  average 
typewriting  rate  on  jamilar  material.  How¬ 
ever,  when  material  which  was  unfamiliar 
was  dictated,  the  transcription  score  fell  be¬ 
low  that  standard: 

First,  a  fifteen-minute  speed  test  was  given 
to  determine  the  typing  rate.  It  was  found 
that  the  highest  rate  was  66  and  the  lowest 
45,  the  average  being  52. 

Second,  old  material  was  dictated  at  the 
rate  of  100  words  a  minute.  The  material 
dictated  was  an  article  on  page  57  of  “Gregg 
Speed  Building,”  “Doing  More  Than  You 
Can.”  The  students  were  familiar  with  this 
material.  The  highest  transcription  rate  was 
51  and  the  lowest  27.  The  average  for  the 
class  was  35. 

Third,  letters  from  “Rational  Dictation,” 
with  which  the  students  were  not  familiar, 
were  dictated  at  the  rate  of  80  words  a  min¬ 
ute  and  the  average  transcription  rate  was 
28  words  a  minute. 

The  highest  transcription  rate  was  40  and 
the  lowest  20. 

The  accuracy  of  the  transcription  was  de¬ 
termined  by  the  ability  of  the  student  to  turn 
out  “mailable”  copy  in  one  trial.  That  is,  it 
contained  no  errors  in  spelling,  no  strike- 
overs,  no  noticeable  erasures,  and  was  well 
arranged  on  the  page. 

The  scores  obtained  were  neither  high  nor 
low,  but  rather  average  for  the  class.  The 
class  would  also  be  considered  an  average 
group  of  university  students. 

Accurate  records  should  be  kept  of  the 
typing  speed  of  the  student,  his  transcription 
speed  on  old  material,  and  his  transcription 
speed  on  unfamiliar  material.  These  rec¬ 
ords  are  imperative  in  determining  the  indi¬ 
vidual  standards  to  be  set  up  for  transcrip¬ 
tion — depending  upon  the  individual  typing 
scores. 

It  seems  that  in  setting  up  transcription 
standards  the  matter  of  whether  familiar  or 
unfamiliar  material  is  used  is  a  point  for 
consideration. 

— James  M.  Thompson. 
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[Mr.  James  Eric  Forbes  points  out  with 
great  care  the  importance  to  rapid  and  ac¬ 
curate  transcription  of  complete  mastery  of 
principle;  skill  in  penmanship  to  insure 
instant  and  accurate  recognition  of  outline; 
dependable  typing  habits,  including  good 
arrangement;  and  ability  to  punctuate  cor¬ 
rectly.  He  especially  emphasizes  the  need 
of  sufficient  English  ability  to  edit  dictation 
so  as  to  produce  transcripts,  and  con¬ 
tinues.] 

English  ability  is  very  im{x>rtant,  be¬ 
cause  we  all  know  that  the  right  habit 
once  acquired  becomes  automatic.  I  have 
often  observed  that  peculiar  psychological 
phenomenon  of  accurate  reading  back  of  short¬ 
hand  notes  or  accurate  typing  of  copy,  but 
inaccurate  transcription  when  the  two  are 
combined.  I  would  stress  as  high  a  standard 
in  transcription  as  it  is  possible  to  get.  This, 
of  course,  I  think  varies  with  each  student. 
Having  spent  a  good  many  years  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  I  realize  that  to  err  is  human  and 
that  the  judicious  use  of  the  eraser  is  to  be 
expected.  The  student  should  never  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  liecome  timid,  but  rather  confidence 
should  l^e  instilled.  Penalties  should  not  be 
exacted  for  poor  work  submitted.  Encour¬ 
agement  properly  administered  goes  a  long 
w'ay.  High  standard  transcription  by  indi¬ 
vidual  procedure  is  better  than  by  a  cut  and 
dried  rule.  — James  Eric  Forbes- 

Principles  oF  Testing 

THE  graded  plate  material  now  running  in 
*  the  Learner’s  Department  of  the  Gregg 
Writer  was  selected  from  a  group  of  pro¬ 
gressive  speed-building  tests  prepared  by  Earl 
Clevenger,  head  of  the  Commercial  Depart¬ 
ment,  Lawton,  Oklahoma,  High  School.  Mr. 
Clevenger’s  description  of  the  construction 
and  use  of  these  tests  follows: 


There  are  two  well-known  principles  of 
testing  which  may  l>e  applied  to  the  dicta¬ 
tions  used  in  every  shorthand  class.  One  of 
these  principles  is  that  every  test  should  con¬ 
tain  some  material  well  W'ithin  the  capacity 
of  every  member  of  the  class.  A  part  of  the 
test  should  be  of  sufficient  difficulty  to  test 
the  best  memliers  of  the  class.  The  other 
principle  of  testing,  which  is  often  applied, 
is  that  the  easiest  parts  of  the  test  should  be 
near  the  beginning  and  the  hardest  parts  of 
the  test  near  the  end. 

If  a  single  dictation  is  to  lie  used  which 
meets  the  conditions  of  both  these  principles, 
the  speed  of  the  first  part  of  the  dictation 
must  be  well  within  the  writing  speed  of  the 
slowest  w  riters  in  the  class,  and  the  speed  of 
the  last  part  of  the  dictation  must  be  fast 
enough  to  test  the  fastest  writers  in  the  class. 
If  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained,  this 
increase  in  speed  must  be  by  degrees,  not 
abrupt.  This  gradual  increase  in  speed  is  eas¬ 
ily  possible  if  there  is  a  slight  advancement  in 
speed  every  fifteen  or  thirty  seconds.  The 
tempo  of  the  dictation  should  progress  as  that 
of  an  automobile  moving  away  from  the 
parking  space  into  full  speed. 

If  one  desires  to  use  a  three-minute  dicta¬ 
tion  with  a  class  in  w’hich  the  speed  of  the 
slowest  writers  is  about  40  words  per  minute, 
and  that  of  the  fastest  writers,  about  65  words 
per  minute,  the  dictation  may  be  given  at  a 
speed  of  thirteen  syllables  (slightly  less  than 
forty  words  per  minute)  during  the  first 
quarter-minute;  fourteen  syllables  for  the 
second  quarter-minute;  fifteen  syllables  for 
the  third  quarter-minute;  etc. 

The  regular  increase  in  speed  should  con¬ 
tinue  until  there  are  24  syllables  dictated  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  quarter-minute,  so  that  the  fastest 
writers  have  been  encouraged  to  try  a  speed 
slightly  above  their  rate.  (These  syllable 
rates  are  based  upon  the  standard  word  of 
1.4  syllables  as  used  by  the  Gregg  Publishing 
Company.) 


Applicants  do  not  take  enough  time  to  prepare  for  the  all-important  inter¬ 
view.  Next  month  Edward  S.  Eriksen  tells  about  his  recent  experimental  course 
in  interviewing  and  the  projects  he  used  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
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A  buNino9«$i  man  appears  io  have  a  legitimate 
grievanc*e«  and  ynu  may  learn  here  ivhat  it  is 


DORA  HOOD  JACKSON 

Personality  Consultant,  Central  School  of  Business 
and  Arts,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


teased  Frank  Baker.  “I  didn’t  know  you 
were  woman  shy.” 

“Oh,  it’s  not  that,”  snapped  the  man  at 
the  driver’s  seat.  “I’d  promote  one  of  ’em  in 
a  minute  if  they  didn’t  irritate  me  beyond 
endurance.  It’s  just  seemingly  trivial  things 
that  get  me.  For  instance,  there’s  one  who 
uses  such  red  lip-stick  and  nail  polish  that 
when  I  look  at  her  I  have  a  feeling  that  she 
dines  on  raw  liver;  another  exercises  her  jaw 
on  gum  morning,  noon  and  night;  a  third  is 
forever  jxrwdering  her  nose  or  fixing  her 
hair;  one  bathes  in  the  most  gosh-awful  per¬ 
fume;  another  dresses  like  she  was  going  to 
a  tea-party;  and, — oh  well,  what’s  the  use?” 
John  Mollison  finished  helplessly. 

“Mollison,  you’re  getting  crabbed.  Are  the 
girls  accurate  in  their  work?”  inquired  the 
other. 

“Yes,  of  course;  or  we  wouldn’t  keep  them 
at  all,  and  we’re  thinking  of  replacing  them 
with  men.  Why  can’t  women  in  offices  dress 
as  if  they  were  in  business  for  business  in¬ 
stead  of  giving  the  impression  that  they’re 
there  to  l>e  looked  over.  Baker?” 

“You  know  what  Mae  West  said  about 
that,  Mollison,”  laughed  Frank  Baker.  “Mae 
said  that  it’s  better  to  be  looked  over  than 
overlooked.” 

“Baker,  do  be  serious.  This  Secretary 
problem  is  no  laughing  matter.  I’m  going  to 
get  a  young  man  for  my  office  and  leave  the 
problems  of  women  stenographers,  their 
manners  and  dress  to  you  and  the  business 
schools  and  colleges.” 

“Speaking  of  what  the  well-bred  business 
woman  should  wear,”  continued  Frank  Ba¬ 
ker  with  the  air  of  authority,  “I  have  a  clean- 
cut  definition  that  covers  everything  from 
tip  to  toe.  It’s  just  this:  No  part  of  the  dress 


nt  ’V’E  been  wanting  to  know,”  said  Frank 
I  Baker  as  he  settled  back  comfortably 
I  in  his  friend’s  car  for  his  usual  morn¬ 
ing  ride  to  business,  “I’ve  been  wanting  to 
know  if  you’ve  employed  that  new  Secretary 
yet?” 

“You  would  bring  up  that  subject,” 
growled  John  Mollison,  “and  on  the’  very 
morning  when  1  found  my  battery  down,  and 
feel  as  cranky  myself  as  a  wet  rooster.  No; 
I  haven’t  one,  and  my  mail’s  a  foot  high!” 

“No  one  whom  you  could  promote  to  that 
job?  Seems  to  me  that  you  have  a  hunch 


of  stenographers  in  the  various  departments 
of  your  bank.  What’s  the  matter  with  ’em?” 
questioned  Frank  Baker. 

“The  matter  with  ’em?  Nothing  particu¬ 
larly;  only  they’re  all  women  and  I  want  a 
man  for  my  office.” 

“I  never  thought  that  you,  Mollison,  were 
prejudiced  against  the  female  of  the  species,” 
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should  call  attention  to  itself.  Everything 
should  be  in  harmony,  with  not  more  than 
two  colors.  That’s  my  idea  of  good  taste  in 
dress!” 

“Yes,”  argued  Mollison,  “that’s  all  right, 
but  what  about  make-up?  All  women  use  it 
today,  you  know.” 

“I  won’t  complain  so  long  as  I  don’t  know 
that  it’s  make-up,  and  the  perfume  is  so  deli¬ 
cate  that  I  am  only  conscious  of  a  clean 


EASTERN  TEACHERS 

PLANS  are  rapidly  maturing  for  the  next 
annual  convention  of  the  Eastern  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers  Association,  which  will  be 
held  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  on  April  18,  19,  and  20.  The  con¬ 
vention  will  get  under  way  early  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  tours  to  educational  institutions  and  to 
famous  places  of  interest  in  that  historic  city. 
The  opening  session  will  be  held  on  Thurs¬ 
day  evening,  April  18,  and  will  be  followed 
by  dancing  and  also  an  entertainment  for 
non-dancers. 

After  a  short  general  session  on  Friday 
morning,  the  convention  will  swing  into  its 
regular  organization  of  sectional  meetings 
devoted  to  individual  business  subjects.  There 
will  be  seven  of  these  sections  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  seven  others  in  the  afternoon.  Special 
groups  will  be  organized  this  year  for  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  private  business  schools.  The  pro¬ 
grams  of  all  sections  have  been  planned  for 
a  minimum  of  set  speeches  and  a  maximum 
of  discussion  built  around  the  convention 
topic:  “Problems  of  the  Modern  Business 
Teacher.” 

On  Friday  afternoon,  following  the  sec¬ 
tional  meetings,  there  will  be  an  innovation 
in  the  form  of  a  Question  Box  Session,  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  those  teachers  who  come 
to  the  convention  with  a  definite  problem  to 
be  solved. 

“Just  like  old  times”  will  be  the  banquet 
on  Friday  evening:  excellent  food,  just  the 
right  speakers,  fine  music,  presentation  of  the 


odor — like  the  well-scrubbed  skin  of  my 
youngest.”  Frank  Baker  finished  speaking 
and  inhaled  a  deep  breath  of  air  as  if  trying 
to  conjure  the  memory  of  that  fragrant  odor. 

“Baker,  wake  up!”  said  John  Mollison 
scornfully.  “You’re  dreaming!  There  ain’t 
no  such  animal!” 

Baker  chuckled  quietly. 

“Oh,  yes,  there  is,  my  friend.  I  employed 
her  yesterday!” 


GROUP  WILL  MEET 

Association  medal  to  an  outstanding  Ameri¬ 
can  business  educator,  and  a  toastmaster  who 
will  keep  things  moving  so  that  there  will 
be  plenty  of  time  for  more  dancing  and  a 
social  good  time. 

Saturday  morning,  a  set  of  Departmental 
Conferences  including  Junior  High  School, 
Senior  High  School,  Small  Comprehensive 
High  School  Guidance  and  Placement,  Heads 
of  Departments,  Adult  Education,  Private 
School  Managers,  Private  School  Teachers, 
and  Teacher  Training,  will  be  held,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  annual  business  meeting. 

Speakers  at  the  general  sessions  will  in¬ 
clude  Dr.  George  F.  Zook,  Director  of  the 
American  Council  for  Education,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.;  Douglas  Malloch,  nationally 
known  humorist  and  poet,  of  Chicago;  Clin¬ 
ton  A.  Reed,  Specialist  in  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation,  New  York  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation;  and  a  prominent  authority  on  busi¬ 
ness,  whose  name  for  the  present  must  be 
withheld. 

Dr.  John  G.  Kirk,  Director  of  Commercial 
Education  in  Philadelphia,  is  the  General 
Chairman  in  charge  of  local  arrangements. 
Paul  M.  Boynton,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  is 
the  director  of  the  membership  campaign, 
with  an  assistant  in  each  of  the  Eastern 
states.  Harry  I.  Good,  Director  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Association  and  will  be  glad 
to  hear  from  you  if  your  state  membership 
committee  has  overlooked  you. 
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TESTS  IN  BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS 


•  R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG.  M.C.S.,  C.P.A. 

Dickinson  High  School, 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

This  series  of  ten  tests,  which  started  in 
the  September,  1934,  issue,  are  not  avail¬ 
able  separately  in  printed  form,  but  they 
may  be  duplicated  for  classroom  use  by  teach¬ 
ers  who  wish  to  use  them. 

The  correct  answer  to  each  problem  is  in¬ 
cluded.  In  Section  A  of  each  test,  the  cor¬ 
rect  answer  appears  in  parenthesis  at  the  end 
of  each  problem.  In  Section  B,  the  correct 
choice  is  indicated  in  italics.  In  Section  C 
the  answer  appears  in  parenthesis  at  the  end. 
In  scoring  the  true  and  false  section  of  the 


test,  use  the  R-W  formula;  in  the  25  ques¬ 
tions,  if  19  are  answered  correctly,  5  are  an¬ 
swered  incorrectly,  and  1  is  not  answered,  the 
score  is  14  (19,  right,  minus  5,  wrong). 

In  the  multiple-choice  section,  one  credit 
should  be  given  to  each  correct  answer. 

The  number  of  credits  allowed  each  prob¬ 
lem  in  Section  C  may  be  found  by  dividing 
the  total  number  of  credits  allowed  by  the 
number  of  problems  in  the  section  (60  divided 
by  5  equals  12,  number  of  credits  allowed  for 
each  problem). 


Business  Mathematics  Test  No.  6 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS,  COMMISSION  AND  BROKERAGE,  AND  MARKED  PRICE 


Section  A 

Time,  20  Minutes;  25  Credits 

SOME  of  the  following  statements  are 
true  and  some  of  them  are  false.  On  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper,  indicate  those  that 
you  believe  to  be  true  by  writing  a  T  and 
those  that  you  believe  to  be  false  by  writing 
an  F  followed  by  the  correct  answer.  Num- 
l>er  each  of  your  answers  to  correspond  with 
the  numbers  of  the  statements  below. 

1.  The  commission  received  by  a  broker 
for  selling  $450  worth  of  merchandise 
was  $45.  His  commission  was  1%. 
(False— 10%. ) 

2.  A  car  that  cost  $1,200  was  sold  for  $1,- 
000.  The  loss  was  16%%  of  the  selling 
price  (False — 20%. ) 

3.  A  share  of  stock  costing  $102  was  sold 
for  $119.  The  profit  was  16%%  of  the 
cost.  (True.) 

4.  Commission  is  always  based  on  selling 
price.  (True.) 

5.  An  article  which  cost  $6  net  was  sold  for 
$7.50.  The  gain  was  20%  of  the  cost. 
(False— 25%. ) 

6.  The  difference  between  the  net  sales  and 


the  cost  of  goods  sold  is  equal  to  the  gross 
profit  on  sales.  (True.) 

7.  A  machine  purchased  for  $12,  less  5%, 
is  sold  at  a  profit  of  25%.  The  selling 
price  was  $15.25.  (False — $14.25.) 

8.  At  60c  per  hundred  pounds,  the  amount 
of  freight  paid  on  a  shipment  of  mer¬ 
chandise  weighing  12%  tons  is  $18. 
(False— $150.) 

9.  A  piano  which  cost  $225  plus  $15, 
freight,  was  sold  at  a  profit  of  16%%. 
The  selling  price  was  $280.  (True.) 

10.  Merchandise  sold  for  $24.50,  cost  $16.25. 
Expenses  in  connection  with  the  sale 
amounted  to  $3.84.  The  net  profit  real¬ 
ized  from  the  sale  was  $4.41.  (True.) 

11.  An  article  costing  $24  must  be  sold  for 
$32  in  order  that  a  profit  of  33%%  of  the 
cost  may  be  realized.  (True.) 

12.  25  chairs  that  cost  $2.50  each  are  sold  to 
gain  10%  of  the  cost.  The  total  gain  is 
$6.25.  (True.) 

13.  Eggs  costing  32  cents  a  dozen  are  sold 
by  a  grocer  for  48  cents  a  dozen.  He 
gains  33%%  of  the  selling  price.  (True.) 

14.  A  retailer  paid  $18  for  a  100-piece  set  of 
china,  after  receiving  a  discount  of  25% 
of  the  list  price.  The  list  price  was  $24. 
(True.) 
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15.  12  tables  can  he  furnished  for  $100  it 
they  are  listed  at  $12  less  16%%  each. 
(False— $120.) 

16.  3  bushels  of  apples  are  purchased  by  a 
fruiterer  at  $1.10  a  bushel.  If  33%% 
of  them  s[X)il,  he  must  sell  the  remainder 
at  $1.65  a  bushel  in  order  to  get  back 
the  cost  of  the  apples.  (True.) 

17.  An  agent  receives  commission  of  5%  on 
all  sums  collected  by  him.  If  he  col¬ 
lected  $1,500,  his  commission  amounted 
to  $75.  (True.) 

18.  An  agent  remitted  to  his  principal 
$7,290,  out  of  $8,100,  collected  by  him. 
His  commission  rate  amounted  to  20%. 
(False— 10%.) 

19.  A  profit  of  12%%  of  the  cost  price 
w’as  made  by  selling  an  article  for  $9. 
The  article  cost  $8.  (True.) 

20.  The  profit  is  always  based  on  the  cost 

price.  (False — cost  price  or  selling 

price.) 

21.  The  marked  price  is  alw'ays  the  same  as 
the  net  price.  (False — Marked  price  mi¬ 
nus  discount  equals  net  price.) 

22.  An  article  marked  at  $12.50  from  which 
a  discount  of  20%  is  allowed  should  be 
sold  for  $10.  (True.) 

23.  The  commission  paid  an  agent  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  l')etween  the  marked  price  of  an 
article  and  the  net  selling  price.  (False — 
Percent  of  net  selling  price.) 

24.  A  merchant  who  sold  a  machine  that 
cost  him  $100,  for  $80,  lost  25%  of  the 
cost.  (False — 20%. ) 

25.  An  article  that  cost  $40  must  be  sold  for 
$52  in  order  to  gain  30%  of  the  cost. 
(True.) 

Section  B 

In  each  of  the  following  statements,  one 
number  or  group  of  numbers  enclosed  in  the 
parenthesis  will  make  the  statement  correct. 
On  a  separate  sheet  of  paper,  indicate  that 
number  or  group  of  numbers.  Number  each 
of  your  answers  to  correspond  with  the  num¬ 
bers  below. 

1.  When  an  article  that  cost  $31.67,  is  sold 
for  $40.98,  the  gross  profit  is  ($11.31 — 
$9.21— $10.01— 

2.  A  discount  of  15%  of  the  marked  price 
is  received  on  all  merchandise  purchased. 


An  article  that  is  marked  at  $42,  costs 
($37.70  net — $40.50  net — $41.85  net — 
$i5.70  net). 

3.  A  machine  that  costs  $24,  is  sold  at  a 
profit  of  33%%  of  the  sales  price.  It  is 
sold  for  ($36— $32— $30— $28). 

4.  If  60%  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  a  school 
are  Ixiys  and  800  pupils  are  girls,  the 
total  enrollment  is  (1,000  pupils — 1,280 
pupils — 937  pupils — 2,000  pupils). 

5.  A  radio,  that  cost  $80,  is  sold  for  $60. 
The  loss  is  (207c— 25%)— 35%— 40%  ) 
of  the  cost. 

6.  An  agent  receives  6%  commission  on 
$1,480  worth  of  merchandise  sold  by 
him.  His  commission  amounts  to 
($72.40— $80.75— $96.60). 

7.  A  living  room  suite  is  marked  at  $64, 
less  25%.  A  cash  discount  of  10%  is 
allowed.  The  cash  price  is  ($53.20 — 
$47.80— $36.00— $-^3.26;. 

8.  A  commission  merchant  received  $300.80 
for  selling  a  consignment  of  merchan¬ 
dise  for  $3,760.  The  rate  of  commis¬ 
sion  charged  by  him  was  (6% — 7% — 

)• 

9.  A  dealer  sold  250  suits  of  clothes  that 
cost  him  $5,000  at  $18  fier  suit.  He  lost 
(76%— 207r— 25%— 307c)  of  the  cost 
price. 

10.  A  lx)ok<ase  costing  $15,  is  sold  at  a 
profit  of  33%%  of  the  cost.  In  order  to 
allow'  the  purchaser  a  20%  discount,  the 
book<ase  should  be  marked  at  ($24 — 
$25— $30— $32). 

11.  A  lamp,  that  cost  $8.40  is  sold  for  $15.25. 
If  the  express  charges  paid  by  the  seller 
amount  to  $2.87,  the  net  profit  is  ($3.98 — 
$4.16— $4.38— $6.85). 

12.  A  stock  broker  sold  for  a  customer  35 
shares  of  stock  at  $84  a  share.  If  the 
brokerage  charge  w'as  20c  a  share,  the 
amount  received  by  the  customer  was 
( $2,940— $2,933— $2,937— $2,947). 

13.  A  realtor  sold  a  building  for  $25,000,  so 
gaining  25%  of  the  cost.  It  cost  him 
( $  1 2,000— $  1 5,000—$  1 8,000— $20,606 ). 

14.  Shoes,  that  cost  $3.20  a  pair  to  manu¬ 
facture,  are  sold  for  $6.40  less  25%.  The 
profit  is  (207c— 33% %— 407c— 25%  ) 
of  the  selling  price. 

15.  After  allowing  a  customer  a  deduction 
of  20%  from  the  marked  price,  a  mer¬ 
chant  received  $30  for  an  article.  The 
marked  price  was  ($37.50 — $40 — $42.50 
-$45). 

{Continued  on  page  512) 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIALS 

Teachers  vitalize  their  classroom  activities  and  amplify  and  enrich  the  textual 
information  by  collecting  current  material  in  the  form  of  descriptive  bulletins, 
maps,  pictures,  exhibits,  posters,  and  other  tangible  aids.  The  following  source 
list  has  been  prepared  to  help  teachers  in  obtaining  these  supplementary  mate¬ 
rials.  The  first  installment  was  published  in  the  October  number.  All  materials 
listed  are  free  for  the  asf^ing  unless  otherwise  specified.  When  requesting  material, 
teachers  should  use  their  school  stationery  and  give  their  reasons  for  desiring  the 
material.  Address  your  requests  to  the  sources  given  in  this  list. 


•  Compiled  by  S.  JOSEPH  DE  BRUM 

Instructor  in  Commerce,  Sequoia  Union 

High  School,  Redwood  City,  California 

Business  Education,  Miscellaneous 

The  Commissioner  of  Patents.  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1.  “General  Information  on  Patents.” 

2.  “Trade-Marks,  Prints,  and  Labels.” 

3.  “The  Registration  of  Trade-Marks.” 

4.  “The  Registration  of  Prints  and  Labels.” 

65-page  profusely  illustrated  publication, 
“Egypt  and  the  Sutlan,”  contains  a  tourist  map 
showing  principal  routes  on  land  and  sea  between 
Euroi)e  and  Egypt.  Set  of  large  colored  Egyptian 
jK)sters.  Hamilton  M.  Wright,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mexico.  Set  of  illustrated  folders  on  Mexico,  in¬ 
cluding  “Industrial  Mexico.”  National  Railways  of 
Mexico,  541  MonadmK'k  Building,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  201  North  Wells  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domes¬ 
tic  Commerce,  United  States  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Washington,  1).  C.  Requests  should  be  made 
to  the  Bureau  at  Washington  or  to  your  nearest  dis¬ 
trict  office.  Address  District  Manager,  Bureau  of  For¬ 
eign  and  Domestic  Commerce:  335  New  Post  Office 
Building,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  242  Federal  Building,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala.;  1800  Customhouse,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.; 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Charleston,  S.  C.; 
333  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.;  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Building,  Dallas,  Tex.;  367  New  Fed¬ 
eral  Building,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Building,  Houston,  Tex.;  Federal  Building,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla.;  Care  of  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1028 
Baltimore  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  1163  South 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  404  Federal  Building, 
Louisville,  Ky.;  229  Federal  Building,  Memphis,  Tenn.; 
213  Federal  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Room 
225-A,  Customhouse,  New  Orleans,  La.;  734  Custom¬ 
house,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  406  East  Plume  Street, 
Norfolk,  Va.;  Suite  422,  Commercial  Trust  Building, 


Philadelphia,  Pa.;  714  Commonwealth  Annex  Build¬ 
ing,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  215  New  Post  Office  Building, 
Portland,  Ore.;  825  Louderman  Building,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  311  Customhouse,  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  809 
Federal  Office  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 

A  price  is  indicated  after  each  publication.  How¬ 
ever,  according  to  the  following  quotation  from  a 
letter  from  R.  H.  Brasel,  Chief,  Corresjx>ndence  Di¬ 
vision,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
teachers  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  gocxl  deal  of  the 
Bureau’s  material  free  of  charge: 

”...  it  should  be  made  clear  that  most  of  our 
literature  is  distributed  on  a  sales  basis.  It  is  the 
Bureau’s  practice  to  furnish  teachers  free  of  charge, 
upon  request,  single  copies  of  any  special  bulletins  of 
which  we  have  a  surplus.  Students  and  the  general 
public  can  i)urchase  copies  at  the  list  prices  from  the 
Su|H’rintcndcnt  of  Dexuments,  Government  Printing 
Office,  this  city  (Washington),  or  from  the  Bureau’s 
district  offices  in  various  parts  of  the  country.” 

Each  publication  is  classified  and  numbered.  When 
asking  for  publications,  indicate  classification  and 
number;  for  example,  T.  P.  S.  13,  “International 
Trade  in  Cxjtton.”  (T.  P.  S.  stands  for  Trade  Pro¬ 
motion  Series.) 

Trade  Promotion  Series. 

13.  “International  Trade  in  Cotton.”  1924.  100 
pp.,  map.  (15<f.) 

15.  “Merchandise  Warehouse  in  Distribution.” 
Shows  advantages  and  service  opportunities  offerctl 
by  storage  warehouses  in  connection  with  savings  in 
transiK>rtation  charges  by  shipping  gixxls  in  carload 
quantities  to  a  central  distributing  [mint.  1925.  33 
pp.,  illus.  (10^.) 

34.  “Rubber  Production  in  Africa.”  Account  of 
the  rubber  resources  of  Africa  and  of  the  possibilities 
of  increased  production.  Contains  a  bibliography. 
1926.  136  pp.,  map.  (25^.) 

36.  “Siberia:  Its  Resources  and  Possibilities.” 
Deals  with  the  resources,  transportation  facilities,  in- 
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(Justrics,  and  trade  of  Siberia.  1926.  69  pp.,  illus. 

62.  “Irish  Free  State:  Kcononiic  Survey.”  Survey 
of  the  natural  resources,  ajjricultural  and  industrial 
activities,  lalsor  and  living;  costs,  transjxjrtation  and 
communication  facilities,  bankinj;,  finance,  and  tratle 
of  the  Irish  Free  State.  192S.  S6  pp.,  illus.  (20(^.) 

70.  “Motor  Roads  in  South  .Africa.”  Survey  of 
road  conditions  in  South  .Africa.  1928.  •12  pp.,  illus., 
maps.  (20<‘.) 

90.  “Forei>'n  Trade  in  Fresh  Fruits.”  Production, 
packing,  and  grading  of  apples,  oranges,  grapefruit, 
lemons,  and  other  fresh  fruit  for  ex}X)rt;  competition 
in  foreign  markets  and  trade  statistics.  1929.  103 
pp.,  36  illus.  (25<f.) 

92.  “CToflee  Intlustry  of  Brazil.”  Study  of  the  cof¬ 
fee  industry  of  Brazil,  showing  the  varieties  grown, 
methods  of  cultivation,  fertilizers  used,  labor  em¬ 
ployed,  parasites  attacking  the  cotTee  bean  anti  meas¬ 
ures  taking  to  combat  them,  and  facilities  for  trans- 
ixirting,  financing,  and  marketing  the  crop.  1930. 
88  pp.,  16  illus.  (20<?.) 

113.  “Promotion  of  Tourist  Travel  by  Foreign 
('ountries.”  Deals  with  the  activities  of  different 
countries  in  promoting  tourist  travel,  and  gives  the 
estimated  expenditures  of  American  tourists  abroad. 

1931.  66  pp.  (10<.) 

129.  “Shipping,  and  Shipbuilding  Subsidies.”  1932. 
635  pp.,  6  illus.  (5(^.) 

136.  “Radio  Markets  of  the  World,  1932.”  1932. 
117  pp.  (10<f.) 

139.  “The  Silver  Market.”  1932.  95  pp.,  12  illus. 

(lOO 

149.  “The  Monetary  Use  of  Silver  in  1933.”  1933. 
140  pp.  (m.) 

151.  “Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Calendar  Year  1932.”  1932.  131  pp.  (Free.) 

Domestic  Commerce  Series. 

4.  “Great  Lakes-to-Ocean  Waterways.”  1927.  134 
pp.,  illus.,  map.  (25<?.) 

9.  “Retail  Store  Problems.”  1926.  140  pp.,  illus. 

(20<?.) 

54.  “Causes  of  Business  Failures  and  Bankruptcies 
of  Individuals  in  New  Jersey  in  1929-30.”  1931.  31 
pp.,  2  illus.  (10(^.) 

59.  “Causes  of  Failures  among  Drug  Stores.”  1932. 
29  pp.,  1  illus.  (5(^.) 

65.  “Merchandising  in  Country  Drug  Stores.” 

1932.  36  pp.,  8  illus.  (5(^.) 

66.  “Motor  Truck  Freight  Transportation.”  1932. 
63  pp.,  8  illus.  (10^.) 

69.  “Causes  of  Commercial  Bankruptcies.”  1932. 
56  pp.,  1  illus.  (10^.) 

70.  “Merchandising  in  City  Drug  Stores.”  1932. 
22  pp.  (5(f.) 

71.  “Aids  to  Retail  Grocery  Profits.”  1932.  74  pp. 

(10<f.) 

72.  “Retail  Credit  Survey,  January-June,  1932.” 
1932.  48  pp.  (5^.) 

73.  “Merchandising  Requirements  of  Drug  Store 
Package.”  36  pp.  (5(^.) 

74.  “Mercantile  Credit  Survey.”  Pt.  1.  46  pp. 

(5^.) 


77.  “Mercantile  Credit  Survev."  Pt.  2.  44  pp. 
(50 

78.  “Mercantile  Credit  Survev.”  Pt.  3.  40  pp. 
(5<‘.) 

80.  “The  Duration  Structure  of  Retail  Trade.” 
(Based  t)n  a  Survey  of  Baltimore.)  42  pp.,  4  maps. 
(15(‘.) 

81.  “Survev  of  Retail  Management  Practices.”  68 
pp.  (10<‘.) 

82.  “Causes  of  Bankruptcies  among  (Consumers.” 
38  pp.  (5^.) 

83.  “Retail  Credit  Survey,  July-DcCember,  1932.” 
36  pp.  (5<^.) 

84.  “Retail  Credit  Survey,  January-June,  1933.” 
35  pp.  (5<‘.) 

87.  “(Consumer  V'iew|X)int  on  Returned  Gmxls.” 

Distribution  Cost  Studies. 

1.  “Analyzing  Wholesale  Distribution  Costs.”  Brief 
outline  of  work  which  can  be  done  by  business  firms 
to  reduce  expense  of  operation.  1928.  12  pp.,  1  chart. 

2.  “.Analyzing  Retail  Selling  Time:  Cost  of  Selling 
Qimmodities  over  Retail  Q)unter.”  Data  regarding 
the  salaries  and  wages  paid  in  retail  stores,  the 
amount  of  time  spent  in  and  the  cost  of  making 
sales,  and  the  amount  and  cost  of  non-productive 
time.  1928.  15  pp.,  chart. 

3.  “Retail  Profits  Through  Stock  Control.”  1928. 
15  pp.,  9  illus.  (5(^.) 

4.  “Wholesale  Grocer’s  Problems.”  1928.  32  pp., 
5  illus.  (5(?.) 

5.  “Retail  Grocer’s  Problems.”  1929.  29  pp.,  5 
illus.  (10(^.) 

7.  “Problems  of  Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Distribu¬ 
tion.”  1930.  52  pp.,  26  illus.  (10<^.) 

11.  “Djuisville  Grocery  Survey.”  Pt.  3-A,  “Mer¬ 
chandising  Characteristics  of  Grocery  Store  (3om- 

modities — General  Findings  and  Specific  Results. 
1932.  71  pp.,  17  illus.  (10<^.) 

12.  “D)uisville  Grocery  Survey.”  Pt.  3-B,  “Mer¬ 
chandising  Characteristics  of  Grocery  Store  (Com¬ 

modities — Perishables.”  1932.  109  pp.  (10(^.) 

13.  “D)uisville  (irocery  Survey.”  Pt.  3-C,  “Mer¬ 
chandising  Characteristics  of  Grocery  Store  (Com¬ 

modities — Dry  Groceries.”  1932.  175  pp.  (15(^.) 

14.  “Louisville  Grocery  Survey.”  Pt.  4,  “Whole¬ 
sale  Grocery  Operations.”  1932.  85  pp.,  10  illus. 
(20<f.) 

Trade  Information  Bulletins. 

329.  “(Caribbean  Markets  for  American  Goods.”  1, 
Central  America.  1925.  1  pp.  (10^.) 

355.  “Foodstuffs  Export  Trade  of  United  States.” 
Reviews  foodstuffs  exports  of  recent  years  and  com¬ 
pares  them  with  prewar  exports  of  these  products. 
1925.  29  pp.  (10<^.) 

410.  “Resources  and  Trade  of  Philippine  Islands.” 
Account  of  agricultural,  forest,  and  mineral  resources, 
fisheries,  principal  industries,  transportation  condi¬ 
tions,  and  trade  of  Philippines.  1926.  40  pp.  (10<f.) 

438.  “(Commercial  Use  of  National  Flags  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Insignia.”  Gives  the  Federal  and  State  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  the  laws  of  other  countries  gov¬ 
erning  the  use  of  national  flags  and  insignia  for 
commercial  purposes.  1926.  44  pp.  (10^.) 

{To  be  continued) 
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BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


•  Reviewed  by  JESSIE  GRAHAM,  Ph.D. 

Alexander  Hamilton  High  School, 

Los  Angeles,  California 

Business  Education  and  the  Consumer, 
Monograph  24.  Proceedings  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Conference  on  Busi¬ 
ness  Education,  1934,  South-Western  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1934, 
116  pp.  (paper  cover),  fifty  cents. 

It  is  encouraging  to  those  who  are  anxious 
to  adapt  their  programs  of  business  educa¬ 
tion  to  present  requirements  to  know  that 
excellent  foundational  material  Is  available. 
In  fact,  anyone  planning  courses  in  consumer 
education  or  units  of  consumer  education  in 
general  business  courses  will  find  this  mono¬ 
graph  very  stimulating  reading. 

The  forew'ord,  w'ritten  by  H.  G.  Shields, 
.\ssistant  Dean  of  the  School  of  Business  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  explains  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  conference  at  which  the  papers 
included  in  this  monograph  were  presented. 
The  pur|)ose  of  this  conference  was  to  con¬ 
sider  the  problems  of  business  education  and 
the  consumer,  while  the  one  to  be  held  in 
June,  1935,  will  deal  with  business  education 
and  the  investor. 

The  first  part  of  the  monograph  is  devoted 
to  a  study  of  the  position  of  the  consumer. 
Such  workers  in  this  field  as  Paul  H.  Doug¬ 
las,  Hazel  Kyrk,  Leverett  S.  Lyon,  and  W.  H. 
Spencer  have  contributed  papers  on  the  place 
of  the  consumer  in  the  new  industrial  set¬ 
up,  types  of  information  available  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  the  recovery  program  and  the  con¬ 
sumer,  etc. 

The  second  part  of  the  monograph  is 
concerned  w'ith  the  status  and  means  of  con¬ 
sumer  education.  The  extent  to  which  busi¬ 
ness  educates  the  consumer,  consumer  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  secondary  schools,  consumer 
education  through  social-business  education, 
and  practical  methods  in  consumer  educa¬ 
tion  are  discussed.  These  topics  are  presented 
by  authorities  in  this  field:  James  L.  Palmer, 
Leonard  V.  Koos,  H.  G.  Shields,  and  Henry 
Harap. 

A  bibliography  of  references  for  consum¬ 
ers  and  for  teachers  of  consumer  education 
is  appended. 


Each  of  these  pajiers  presents  a  challenge 
to  the  teacher  of  business  subjects.  The 
reader  learns  that  there  is  now  little  material 
for  consumer  education  in  textbooks  written 
for  a  society  dominated  by  ideals  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  and  motives  of  profit¬ 
making.  He  reads  of  other  difficulties  in¬ 
volved  in  a  program  of  consumer  education. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  notes  concrete  pro¬ 
posals  of  subjects  to  be  included  during  each 
year  of  the  curriculum  as  well  as  practical 
suggestions  for  class  projects. 

Education  in  the  Future 

Education  and  Social  PnixiRESs,  by  Charles 

H.  Judd,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company, 
New  York,  1934,  285  pp.,  $2.85. 

This  book  is  addressed  to  parents,  public 
officials,  and  taxpayers.  Its  aim  is  to  make 
clear  “the  way  in  which  American  schools 
were  established  in  response  to  social  de¬ 
mands  and  the  way  in  which  they  succeed 
or  fail  in  their  efforts  to  serve  the  society 
which  is  responsible  for  their  being  and  for 
their  general  character.” 

While  the  author  concedes  that  every  in¬ 
stitutional  form  which  has  appeared  in  the 
American  educational  system  had  at  the  time 
of  its  origin  some  justification,  he  shows  also 
that  a  conservative  position  relative  to  educa¬ 
tion  is  at  present  untenable.  The  very  his¬ 
tory  of  the  past  furnishes  the  strongest  pos¬ 
sible  grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  there 
must  he  change  in  education  in  harmony 
W'ith  social  change. 

Many  interesting  predictions  are  made 
relative  to  the  education  of  the  future.  It 
seems  likely  that  systematic  efforts  to  in¬ 
fluence  children’s  personalities  at  an  early 
age  will  be  made.  The  new  high  school  will 
probably  take  the  place  of  our  present  junior 
high  school.  Its  curriculum  will  be  made  up 
largely  of  social  studies.  The  present  high 
school  and  junior  college  may  be  termed  “col¬ 
lege”  and  deal  with  intensive  specialization 
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and  rounding  out  of  general  education.  The 
university  will  provide  courses  necessary  for 
preparation  for  the  professions.  A  parallel 
system  will  provide  adult  education. 

Changes  in  methods  of  teaching  are  fore¬ 
seen  also.  It  is  predicted  that  schools  w'ill  be 
furnished  with  new  and  interesting  materials 
derived  directly  from  the  findings  of  re¬ 
search. 

The  book  closes  with  this  sentence,  “It 
does  not  require  a  high  grade  of  prophetic 
imagination  to  foresee  that  the  j^eople  of  this 
country,  who  have  progressed  far  in  the 
conquest  of  physical  nature  through  the  use 
of  their  minds,  are  now  ready  to  undertake 
that  higher  adventure  of  mastering  through 
trained  intelligence  the  problems  of  human 
life.” 

The  changing  status  of  woman  adds  to  the 
need  for  guidance.  The  divisions  in  which 
marked  increase  of  women  employees  appears 
are:  transportation,  trade,  professional  ser¬ 
vice  and  clerical  occupations.  Naturally,  the 
proportion  of  males  in  the  same  groups  are 
correspondingly  changed. 

First  among  the  features  of  the  democra¬ 
tized  school  was  the  expanded  curriculum, 
making  the  guidance  program  necessary. 
During  recent  years  certain  of  the  curricula 
have  increasingly  pointed  toward  occupa¬ 
tional  groups;  the  most  frequent  being  com¬ 
mercial,  but  with  agriculture,  home  econom¬ 
ics,  and  others  also,  being  made  available.  It 
must  be  understood  that  the  scope  of  guid¬ 
ance  cannot  embrace  the  other  features  of 
the  school,  such  as  teaching,  supervision,  cur¬ 
riculum-making,  vocational  training;  but 
there  are  vital  points  of  contact  that  en¬ 
hance  the  service  of  these  features. 

Part  I  deals  w'ith  procedures  for  inform¬ 
ing  students  about  their  educational  and  vo¬ 
cational  opportunities. 

Part  II  stresses  the  need  of  guidance  in  the 
social  and  economic  situation.  It  presents 
also  the  helpful  information  which  may  be 
supplied  by  students  together  with  records 
of  school  work  such  as  scholarship,  partici¬ 
pation  in  extra<urriculum  activities,  apti¬ 
tude  shown  in  exploratory  courses,  and  other 
activities. 

Part  III  treats  of  guiding  the  individual  stu¬ 
dent  and  explains:  (1)  the  nature  and  sig¬ 
nificance  of  counseling;  (2)  the  use  of  data 
for  prediction;  (3)  records  of  data  concerning 
students;  and  (4)  provisions  for  individual 
differences  in  the  program  of  the  school.  The 
personal  contact  of  the  student  with  a  sym¬ 


pathetic  adviser  is  in  itself  worthwhile,  esf)e- 
cially  in  larger  schools.  Therefore,  the  ad¬ 
viser  must  know  his  field,  and  know  the  one 
he  interview's;  provide  for  privacy;  listen; 
help  the  student  to  feel  at  ease;  allow  time 
enough;  and  keep  control  of  the  interview-. 

All  teachers  have  rcsjxjnsihilities  toward 
the  guidance  program  as  classroom  teachers. 
They  have  a  basis  for  judgment  of  students 
obtained  through  classroom  and  other  con¬ 
tacts  over  long  jKriods  which  is  an  asset  in 
guidance.  Indeed,  the  contacts  made  by  the 
classroom  teacher  are  |^)erhaps  the  most  in¬ 
formative  bases  for  counseling  we  can  obtain 
from  any  source. 

Ciuidance  of  the  individual  is  not  meant  to 
relieve  him  of  res{X)nsihility,  hut  to  equip  him 
to  give  careful  consideration  of  the  issues  he 
faces.  7'he  advisers  must  know  the  measures 
available  and  how'  to  interpret  them. 

Division  IV^  treats  of  the  organization  of 
guidance  service.  The  eight  steps  in  this 
program  are:  (1)  survey  of  the  world’s  work 
(vocations);  (2)  testing  students’  possibili¬ 
ties;  (3)  guidance  in  choice  of  vocation; 
(4)  guidance  with  reference  to  preparation 
for  vocation;  (5)  guidance  in  entering  upon 
work;  (placement);  (6)  guidance  in  employ¬ 
ment;  (7)  progressive  modifications  of  school 
practice;  and  (8)  progressive  modification  of 
economic  conditions. 

This  valuable  work  should  be  read  by  all 
supervisors  and  teachers  of  business  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  secondary  schools. 

Trea+menf  of  Guidance 

Guidance  in  Secondary  Schools,  by  Leon¬ 
ard  V.  Koos  and  Grayson  N.  Kefauver, 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York, 
1932,  640  pp. 

This  valuable  book  has  been  written  in 
order  to  give  a  systematic  treatment  of  guid¬ 
ance  in  secondary  schools. 

The  chief  factor  which  enters  into  the 
need  of  guidance  is  the  rapid  influx  into  our 
secondary  schools  since  1920,  California  tak¬ 
ing  the  lead  in  acceleration.  This  increase  is 
due,  partly,  to  the  advent  of  the  junior  col¬ 
lege  which  is  regarded  as  a  part  of  second¬ 
ary  education.  The  older  secondary  school 
was  more  selective.  Hence,  little  interest  was 
shown  in  the  eliminated  student.  The  s 
ondary  school  of  today,  however,  must 
concerned  with  all,  whether  they  are  to 
eliminated  or  retained. 
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SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT  NEWS 

Hero  and  there  amonjt  the  supplies  and 
equipmi^nt  marts  we  find  many  new'  and 
us«>ful  things  of  interest  t€»  the  eom- 
m4‘reial  edu€*ator:  a  few  are  n€»ted  helow 


•  ARCHIBALD  ALAN  BOWLE 

27  Remrandco  Free-Quick  is  the  name  at¬ 
tached  to  a  new  kind  of  carbon  paper. 

Besides  quality,  ingenuity  enters  into  the  con¬ 
struction  and  arrangement  of  this  paper.  It 
can  be  extricated  from  lietween  sheets  quick¬ 
ly  because  the  corners  of  the  carlxrn  paper 
are  clipjied  and  there  are  extended  uncoated 
edges  at  top  and  bottom.  You  grasp  this 
part  and,  “zip,”  out  come  the  carlxm  sheets — 
and  no  soiled  fingers. 

28  The  Oxford  Filing  Supply  Company  is 
now  making  in  different  colors  and 

styles  its  Rol-lahels,  which  are  packed  250  to 


the  carton.  Just  put  the  container  on  the  ma¬ 
chine  as  shown  in  the  illustration  and  you’re 
all  set  to  address  labels  for  your  files,  in¬ 
dexes,  etc. 

29  An  idea  for  use  in  schools  is  the  inter¬ 
communicating  telephone  systems  made 
by  The  American  Automatic  Electric  Sales 
Company.  There  are  four  of  these  Serv-U- 
Fone  systems  from  which  to  make  your 
choice:  A  two-station — which,  by  the  way, 
you  might  use  in  your  kitchen  and  garage. 
A  three-station,  consisting  of  a  desk-type 
phone,  central  station,  and  two  outlying  con¬ 
nections.  The  master  station  system  has 
from  three  to  seven  outlying  connections  but 


each  call  must  go  through  the  “master.”  The 
selective  system  is  made  up  of  from  two  to 
seven  telephones  and  each  extension  may  be 
connected  directly  with  any  of  the  other  ex¬ 
tensions.  Seems  to  us  a  mighty  useful  sys¬ 
tem. 

3Q  The  A.  B.  Dick  $30.00  Stencil  Process 
Mimeograph  makes  possible,  without 
too  great  expense,  the  use  of  this  machine 
in  the  classroom.  Many  teachers  do  not 
know  of  this  special  low-priced  machine  that 
will  enable  students  in  typing  and  office  train¬ 
ing  classes  to  have  more  experience  in  run¬ 
ning  off  stencils. 

The  only  limitation  is  the  size  of  the 
sheet  that  can  be  accommodated,  as  this  mim¬ 
eograph  will  not  take  legal-size  stencils. 

31  All  that  a  student  needs  to  know  about 
mechanical  ledger  and  statement  posting 
can  be  taught  on  the  Sunstrand  No.  8142. 
This  model  does  not  have  many  of  the  com¬ 
plicated  gadgets  found  on  the  larger  ma¬ 
chines  but  which  can  easily  be  learned  once 
the  operation  of  the  simpler  model  is  under¬ 
stood.  If  desired,  the  manufacturers  will  sup¬ 
ply  a  model  with  only  one  bar  instead  of  the 

February,  1935 

A.  A.  Bowie, 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below. 

27  28  29  30  31  32 

Name . . . 
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three  bars  usually  found  on  the  more  costly 
models. 


Handy  Device 

Frank  W.  HKNILEY,  1R.,  of  Missouri 
V'alley,  Iowa,  describes  another  of  his  in¬ 
genious  office  devices.  Here  is  how  he  makes 
a  thin  desk  ruler  easy  to  manipulate,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  doing  a  job  of  fine,  close 
ruling. 

Take  one  of  the  small  rubber  rings  or 
tires  from  one  of  the  inex[>ensive,  child’s  toy 
motor  vehicles.  They  are  usually  a  com¬ 
mon  discard  alxiut  the  home  soon  after 


Christmas,  or  can  be  bought  for  a  few  cents 
at  any  time  in  the  ten  cent  store.  With  a 
razor  blade,  cut  the  tire  exactly  in  two. 
Cement  or  glue  the  two  halves  to  the  upper 
face  of  the  ruler  at  the  points  where  the 
thumb  and  finger  ends  customarily  rest  when 
using  the  device.  The  small  handy  pockets 
so  formed  for  the  thumb  and  finger  tips 
make  the  ruler  very  easy  to  work  with  and 
to  move  about  over  the  paper  or  any  other 
surface. 


And  Have  You  Heard 

That  Mr.  Wa-Pha-Ngu  (pronounce  that  if 
you  can)  is  the  personal  secretary  to  His  Maj¬ 
esty,  King  Bao  Dai,  Emperor  of  Annam,  and 
is  an  expert  operator  of  the  typewriter.  Great 
men,  these  Annanites! 

That  in  Siam  the  typewriter  companies 
still  continue  that  old  but. now  defunct  Amer¬ 
ican  custom  of  giving  instruction  on  the 
machine  to  every  purchaser — free.  Others 


wishing  to  take  the  three  months’  instruction 
have  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  five  ticals  a 
month,  and  a  tical  is  approximately  42  cents. 

That  Mr.  Keith  C.  Song,  a  native  of  Seoul, 
Korea,  has  invented  a  tyjKwriter  keyboard 
for  his  fellow  subjects.  The  Korean  sym¬ 
bols  resemble  Chinese  ideographs  to  us. 

That  Radio  Operator  Clay  Bailey,  of  the 
good  ship  “Jacob  Ruppert,”  in  Little  Ameri¬ 
ca  with  Admiral  Byrd,  operates  his  Under¬ 
wood  with  great  dexterity.  What  thousands 
of  words  have  been  and  will  be  written  on 
that  machine  before  the  expedition  reaches 
home!! 

About  the  “Efficient  Typist”  contest  con¬ 
ducted  in  England  which  consisted  of  (a)  15 
minutes  speed  test  on  the  typewriter;  (b) 
dictation  of  a  letter  to  be  transcribed;  (c) 
facsimile  treasury  bills  and  auditor’s  reports 
crowded  with  abbreviations  and  corrections 
to  be  turned  into  legible  and  neatly  typed 
documents.  How’s  that  for  a  real  contest 
idea  ? 

That  John  W.  Kiplinger,  erstwhile  com¬ 
mercial  teacher,  stenographer,  secretary,  and 
court  rejxjrter,  is  now  a  sales  executive  in 
the  general  office  of  L.  C.  Smith  and  Corona 
at  Syracuse. 


•  •  • 


Business  Education  Calendar 

February 

8  Oklahoma  Education  Association,  Com¬ 
mercial  Department,  Tulsa. 

8-9  Ohio  Business  Schools  Association,  Co¬ 
lumbus. 

16  High  School  Commercial  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  Jersey,  Atlantic 
City. 

23  N.  E.  A.  Department  of  Superintendence, 
Atlantic  City. 

23  National  Association  of  Commercial 
Teacher  Training  Institution,  At¬ 
lantic  City. 

23  National  Council  of  Business  Education, 
Atlantic  City. 
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AUTOMATIC  REVIEW  LESSONS 

(Copyright,  1935,  by  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company) 


To  enable  the  teacher  of  shorthand  theory  to  concentrate  on  the  review  present 
in  each  unit  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual,  the  vocabulary  of  the  Manual  and 
of  “5,000  Most-Used  Shorthand  Forms,”  has  been  rearranged  and  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  in  monthly  installments.  The  first  appeared  in  the  January,  1934,  issue. 

Automatic  Review  in  Chapter  XII 

[The  number  enclosed  in  parentheses  refers  to  those  paragraphs  in  the 
Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  that  are  rcciewed.] 


Par.  246.  (2>  inasmuch,  willinKness.  (11)  abstract, 
accommodate,  accommodation,  accompany,  accurate, 
affidavit,  afford,  afraid,  architect,  application,  -s,  ap¬ 
proval,  arKument.  -s,  associate,  -d,  attorney,  avoid,  -ed, 
bankruptcy,  chocolate,  comparatively,  deceive,  democ¬ 
racy,  disappoint,  -ed,  economic,  -s,  economy,  estate,  ex¬ 
change,  exercise,  execute,  -d,  executive,  exquisite, 
freight,  literally,  literary,  observe,  -d, scarcely,  secretary, 
sympathy,  testimony,  unavoidable,  universal,  universe, 
variety,  wholesale,  wife.  (12)  administration,  Ameri¬ 
can,  anniversary,  Atlantic,  attach,  attract,  -tion,  dis¬ 
tinctly,  economy,  English,  fortunately,  headquarters, 
inaugurate,  novelty,  unfortunately,  unusually.  (14) 
administration,  anniversary,  Atlantic,  bankrupt, 
bankruptcy,  Christian,  Christmas,  citizen,  -s,  civiliza¬ 
tion.  civilized,  commercial,  compliance,  connect,  -ed, 
-ing,  connection,  -s,  consequence,  consequent,  conver¬ 
sation,  cultivate,  curious,  designate,  diameter,  disap- 
IK)intment,  economic,  emphasize,  entitle,  familiar, 
fortunate,  -ly,  generous,  investigate,  -d,  -tion,  like¬ 
wise,  messenger,  merchant,  -s,  neglect,  -ed,  negotiate, 
negotiations,  northwestern,  observation,  negligence, 
negligent.  Pacific,  pattern,  passenger,  persecute,  pre¬ 
cisely,  prefer,  -ed,  preference,  premium,  recognize,  -d, 
remainder,  resignation,  salesman,  salesmen,  secretary, 
senior,  -s,  signature,  -s,  silent,  specify,  specific,  speci¬ 
men,  -s,  subsequent,  sympathy,  sympathize,  telephone, 
-d,  testimony,  testimonial,  unfortunate,  -ly,  verdict, 
violence,  violin,  warehouse,  willingness.  (15)  archi¬ 
tect,  criticism,  exquisite,  literally,  literary,  litigation, 
parcel,  partial,  requisition,  silence,  silent,  vocational. 
(17)  salesman,  tournament.  (19)  accurate,  carbon, 
Christian,  Christmas,  corporation,  criticism,  crop,  -s, 
glorious,  gloves,  scarce,  -ly.  (20)  chocolate,  clerk,  -s, 
club,  -8,  cultivate,  greatest,  vocal.  (21)  attract,  attrac¬ 
tion,  practical,  practice.  (26)  accommodate,  succeeded, 
voted.  (27)  administration,  manufacture,  premium, 
remainder,  salesmen,  specimen,  -s.  (29)  likewise. 

(37)  application,  -s,  approval,  comparative,  -ly,  com¬ 
pare,  -d,  comparison,  compliance,  parcel,  persecute, 
practical,  practice,  probability,  precisely,  prefer,  -ed, 
-ence,  premium,  property,  prosecute,  pupil,  -s,  type¬ 
writer.  (38)  burst.  (39)  afraid,  freight.  (41)  afford, 
comfort,  -able,  exchange,  fortune,  fortunate,  -ly,  inas¬ 
much.  unfortunate,  -ly.  (51)  administration,  burst, 
Christian,  civilization,  civilized,  comparison,  conse¬ 
quent,  consequence,  conspicuous,  constitution,  conver¬ 
sation,  designate,  discuss,  distinct,  distinguish,  disturb, 
exquisite,  greatest,  indispensable,  investigate,  -d,  -tion, 
institute,  messenger,  misdemeanor,  northwestern.  Pa¬ 
cific,  parcel,  passenger,  persecute,  prosecute,  resignation, 
salesman,  salesmen,  specific,  specimen,  subsequent,  sub¬ 
stantial,  substitute,  -d,  testimonial,  testimony.  (62) 
assist,  -ing,  -ant,  -ance,  criticism,  emphasize,  pos¬ 


session,  precisely,  society.  (53)  publicity.  (57) 
luxury,  text.  (58)  accommodation,  administration, 
application,  -s,  attraction,  civilization,  conclusion, 
connection,  -s,  constitution,  conversation,  demonstra¬ 
tion,  discussion,  distinction,  investigation,  legislation, 
litigation,  observation,  publication,  requisition,  resolu¬ 
tion,  -s,  revolution,  solution,  vocational.  (59)  accom¬ 
panied,  associated,  civilized,  compared,  concluded, 
disappointed,  discussed,  dLstinguished,  dropped,  inves¬ 
tigated,  involved,  neglected,  observed,  occupied,  pre¬ 
ferred,  qualified,  substituted,  telephoned,  voted.  (67) 
mortgage,  wholesale.  (71)  battery,  diameter,  messen¬ 
ger,  passenger,  remainder.  (74)  commerce.  (76)  ac¬ 
company,  -ing,  -ied,  bookkeeper,  bookkeeping.  (76) 
bookkeeper.  (78)  authoritative,  sympathy,  sympathize. 
(80)  accommodate,  -tion,  accompany,  -ing,  -ied,  com¬ 
fort,  -able,  compare,  -d,  comparative,  -ly,  comparison, 
compliance,  conclude,  -d,  conclusion,  congress,  connect, 
-ing,  connection,  -s,  consequence,  conspicuous,  consti¬ 
tution,  conversation,  distinctly,  economic,  -s,  economy, 
fortunately,  literally,  precisely,  recognize,  -d,  scarcely, 
unfortunately,  unusually.  (81)  commerce,  commercial. 
(88)  disagreement.  (93)  dangerous.  (95)  fulfill,  un¬ 
usual,  -ly.  (97)  northwestern,  warehouse.  (105) 
bankruptcy,  English,  punctual.  (106)  emphasize,  en¬ 
ergy,  exchange,  exercise,  execute,  -d,  execute,  ex¬ 
quisite,  independent,  indispensable,  institute,  investi¬ 
gate,  -d,  -tion,  involve,  -d,  unavoidable,  unfortunate, 
-ly,  unusual,  -ly.  (112)  avoid,  -ed,  civilized,  compli¬ 
ance,  curious,  diameter,  entitle,  persecute,  recognize, 
-d,  silence,  silent,  sympathize,  typewriter,  unavoidable, 
universal,  universe.  (124)  punctual.  (127)  argument, 
-s,  comfortable,  disagreement,  disappointment,  perse¬ 
cute,  probability,  property,  prosecute.  (133)  entitle, 
independence,  indispensable,  independent,  silent.  (140) 
affidavit,  authoritative,  default,  defendant,  negligent, 
plaintiff.  (145)  deceive,  discuss,  -ed,  -ing,  -ion,  dis¬ 
tinct,  -ly,  -tion,  distinguish,  -ed,  disturb,  indispensable, 
misdemeanor,  resignation,  resolution,  -s,  revolution. 
(153)  assistance,  assistant,  attorney,  automobile,  dan¬ 
gerous,  democrat,  democracy,  demonstration,  fortune, 
fortunate,  -ly,  misdemeanor,  northwestern,  pattern, 
substantial,  testimonial,  testimony,  unfortunate,  ly. 
(161)  verdict.  (165)  architect,  argument,  -s,  attorney, 
commercial,  conversation,  merchant,  -s,  pattern.  (170) 
qualify,  -ied.  (175)  abstract,  architect,  attract,  -tion, 
assistant,  obstruct.  (180)  administration.  (182)  avoided, 
connected,  executed.  (183)  subsequent,  substantial,  sub-^ 
stitute,  -d.  (193)  afraid,  avoid,  -ed.  deceive,  freight. 

(196)  anniversary,  familiar,  involve,  -d.  legislate,  lux¬ 
ury,  mortgage,  signature,  -s,  specify.  (198)  commer¬ 
cial,  doctrine,  exercise,  inaugurate,  locate,  negotiate, 
negotiations,  practice,  prosecute.  (199)  accommoda¬ 
tion.  (227)  literature.  (230)  probability. 
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Announcing  a  New 

Intensive  Course  in  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

To  meet  the  demand  for  a  one-year  high  school  course,  as  well  as  for  a 
briefer  course  in  private  commercial  schools,  w'e  have  just  published 

INTENSIVE  BOOKKEEPING 
AND  ACCOUNTING 

by  E,  H,  Fearon 

Peabody  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

If  you  are  interested  in  reducing  textbook  costs,  students’  learning  time, 
and  effort  in  the  teaching  of  bookkeeping,  you  will  want  to  see  this  new  book. 

Salient  Features 

1.  The  subjea  matter  is  arranged  to  develop  three  things  in  the  student: 

a.  The  ability  to  think  intensively,  to  analyze  and  interpret 
financial  facts,  and  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  business 
transactions ; 

b.  The  technical  knowledge  needed  to  express  business  transactions 
in  accounting  terms; 

c.  The  technical  skill  required  to  enter  business  transactions 
correctly  in  the  customary  books  of  record, 

2,  The  lesson  plan  places  a  premium  on  personal  efficiency  and  business  • 
thriftiness,  setting  as  the  pupil’s  goal  practical  business  standards  of 
achievement. 

3.  An  understanding  of  accounting  facts  takes  precedence  over  arithmetic. 
Not  a  moment  of  the  pupil’s  time  is  wasted  on  unnecessary  calculations. 

4,  The  pupil  is  given  a  broad  outlook  on  business  management  through  a 
comprehensive  treatment  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  profits  and  losses. 

"Intensive  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting’’  is  printed  in  one  volume  of 
nearly  500  pages,  attractively  bound,  and  illustrated  in  three  colors.  No 
separate  forms  required. 

List  Price:  ^1^0 
Ready  March  1 

Ask  our  nearest  office  to  send  you  a  sample  copy, 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Boston  Toronto  London  Sydney 

Greet  Books  Are  Authoritative. 


When  sending  for  your  sample  copy  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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KEY  TO  THE  SHORTHAND  PLATES 

in  the  February  issue  of  the  Gregg  Writer 


The  Annuity  Contract 

From  "What  Everybody  Wants  to  Know  About 
Annuities" 

By  G.  W.  FITCH 

{Copyright,  1934,  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.) 

Used  by  special  permission  of  author  and  publishers 

Nearly  every  man  in  America  understands  the 
nature  of  a  life-insurance  policy,  but  if^“  he  were 
asked  to  buy  an  annuity  he  would  probably  ask: 
“What  is  an  annuity?"  This  lack  of  knowlcdj;e*“  is 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  until  quite  recently  annui¬ 
ties  have  not  been  widely  held  by  the  insuring®"  pub¬ 
lic.  Nearly  everyone  carries  some  form  of  life  insur¬ 
ance,  but  very  few  can  number  among  their*" 
acquaintances  anyone  who  has  an  annuity.  A  com¬ 
modity  that  is  not  generally  owned  is*®"  not  talked 
about  a  great  deal,  so  that  information  concerning 
annuities  has  spread  very  slowly. 

Also**®  an  annuity  contract  is  not  nearly  so  simple 
as  a  contract  for  life  insurance.  In  its  usual**"  form 
a  life-insurance  policy  is  one  for  which  annual  pay¬ 
ments  are  made  either  for  life  or  for  a  term*®"  of 
years,  and  when  death  comes,  the  payments  cease, 
the  amount  of  insurance  due  being  then  paid  to  the 
beneficiary.'^^  So  far  as  its  main  features  are  con¬ 
cerned,  that  is  about  all  there  is  to  life  insurance. 
Such  policies  are*"®  so  common  that  everyone  has 
heard  about  them  and  is  familiar  with  their  terms. 
Life  insurance  has  long  been**®  a  part  of  our  daily 
lives. 

Annuities  are  much  more  complicated.  It  needs  a 
more  capable  agent  to**®  present  them  than  it  does 
to  sell  life  insurance.  They  are  paid  for  in  about 
the  same  manner,  but  their  income  return*®®  may  be 
received  in  a  greater  variety  of  ways.  In  its  simplest 
form  an  annuity  is  an**®  annual  income  paid  by  the 
grantor  for  a  term  of  years  or  for  life.  It  is  generally 
paid  for  in  a  single*^"  payment  and  the  income  starts 
at  once.  In  the  past  this  was  the  form  most  fre¬ 
quently  purchased.  Other  new  types  are**®  now  com¬ 
ing  to  the  front  that  greatly  extend  its  usefulness. 
Most  important  of  these  is  the  most  recent  addition**® 
known  as  the  retirement  annuity  or  other  similar 
names,  according  to  the  company  issuing*®®  it. 

The  annuity  contract  is  very  adaptable.  It  may  be 
paid  for  in  a  single  sum,  or  the**®  payments  may  be¬ 
spread  over  a  term  of  years.  The  income  received 
may  continue  for  a  part  or  the  whole  of  life,*®®  and 
it  may  commence  immediately  or  be  deferred.  When 
income  is  deferred,  there  may  be  a  cash  refund  if*** 
the  annuitant  dies  before  the  due  date  or  there  may 
be  a  forfeiture  of  all  payments  made.  There  may  or 
may**®  not  be  a  promise  of  a  return  of  the  entire 
purchase  price  in  the  event  that  the  holder  docs  not 
live  long**®  enough  to  receive  that  much.  Two  or 
more  lives  may  be  included  in  one  contract,  in  which 


case  the  income  is**®  continued  until  the  death  of  the 
last  member.  The  purchase  price  will  vary  directly 
in  accordance  with  the  strictness*®®  or  liberality  of  the 
contract.  The  more  strict  the  terms,  the  lower  the 
price. 

Annuities  were  the  first®*®  form  of  life-insurance 
contract  and  were  bought  and  sold  long  before  there 
were  any  insurance  companies.  In  Roman®*®  times  a 
man  wishing  to  protect  his  wife  paid  someone  who 
IX)ssessed  considerable  means,  usually  younger^'"*  than 
himself,  a  single  sum  in  return  for  which  the  man 
receiving  the  money  agreed  to  pay  the  wife  an®*®  in¬ 
come  for  as  long  as  she  lived.  Such  a  bargain  was 
uncertain  of  fulfillment  for  the  grantor  of  the  an¬ 
nuity®®®  might  himself  die  or  lose  his  wealth,  in 
which  case  the  wife  would  receive  no  income  there¬ 
after.  But  if  she  hapjx-ned®*"  to  live  a  long  time, 
then  the  seller  of  the  annuity  had  a  very  bad  bargain. 

Through  the  long  history®*®  of  life  insurance  there 
was  an  increasing  desire  for  some  means  of  making 
such  contracts  dependable  and®®®  their  fulfillment 
certain.  This  desire  has  culminated,  in  the  present 
day,  in  the  organized  business  of  life®*®  insurance, 
with  all  possible  legal  precautions  taken  to  insure  its 
permanency.  Although  annuities*"®  may  be  sold  by 
private  concerns  other  than  life  companies,  yet  as  an 
actual  fact  they  are  not,  because**®  no  other  associa¬ 
tion  legally  authorized  to  enter  into  such  contracts  can 
show  similar  strength**®  and  reliability  of  manage¬ 
ment.  (748) 

(The  correct  word  from  each  pair  of  words  in  type 
in  the  shorthand  plates  appears  here  in  italics.  All 
other  words  can  be  read  by  any  student  who  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  first  eight  chapters  of  the  Manual.) 

A  Better  Job 

From  "Keeping  Young  in  Business,"  by  Weiss  and 
Snyder,  Whittlesey  House,  Publishers 
(Copyright,  1934,  by  the  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.) 

Even  an  errand  boy  may  find  something  more  in 
his  job  than  merely  carrying  messages.  For  instance, 
there  is*®  the  case  of  the  boy,  just  out  of  school, 
employed  by  a  large  publishing  house  to  carry  proofs 
of  advertisements  to*®  advertisers.  He  made  it  a 
practice,  while  waiting  for  the  proofs  to  be  read  and 
corrected  by  the  advertiser,*®  to  retain  a  copy  and 
read  it  himself.  Perhaps  because  his  grammar  was 
still  fresh  in  his  mind,  he*®  occasionally  caught  errors 
which  the  advertising  executive  missed.  Courteously, 
he  called  the  errors  to  the*®®  attention  of  the  execu¬ 
tive.  Soon  his  office  was  receiving  telephone  calls 
remarking  on  the  ability**®  of  the  youngster.  And 
so  he  received  his  first  shove  up  the  ladder. 

There  are  probably  new  worlds  to  be  conquered**® 
in  that  job  of  yours.  See  whether  you  cannot  dis¬ 
cover  them.  The  rut  that  you  feel  is  part  and 
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parcel  of  the’"”  work  you  tlo  may  be  only  part  and 
parcel  of  your  attitude  toward  it. 

Tins  is  not  intended  to  be*'*'*  Horatio  Alger  advice. 
Let  us  admit  that  there  arc  certain  o{H-rations  in 
industry  that  can  be  |>crformcd*“®  with  one  eye 
closed  and  nine-tenths  of  the  mind  asleep.  But  that 
is  no  reason  cither  for  closing  one  eye  or  ixrmit- 
ting*^*'  the  mind  to  slumber.  Really  there  are  two 
basic  jxilicies  to  follow:  (1)  t^st  about  you  and  find 
a  better®"’  way  of  |xrforming  your  task  or  (2) 
make  the  function  purely  automatic  so  that  your 
mind  can  concentrate  on  how®*”  you  may  climb  out 
of  the  rut. 

In  the  held  of  office  work  these  two  prtKedurcs 
are  apt  to  be  particularly®*”  resultful.  Here  it  is 
jKissiblc  actually  to  make  a  job  for  yourself.  But  if 
you  set  out  deliberately®””  to  do  this,  bear  in  mind 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  do  both  your  allotted 
work  and  your  created*®”  work  for  a  time  before  you 
w'lll  be  jxrmitted  to  drop  the  former  and  concentrate 
on  the  latter. 

So  few  rut*‘”  diggers  ever  learn  this  elementary 
lesson.  They  wither  of  dry  rot  waiting  for  some 
better  w’ork  to  be®””  hamled  to  them  or  insisting 
that  no  additional  functions  be  given  to  them  unless 
and  until  they  are®*”  relieved  of  an  equal  amount 
of  lalxir.  Perhaps  this  is  the  way  it  should  be.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  unfair  to  ask*””  you  to  shoulder  two  jobs 
at  once.  But  why  rail  at  situations  that  exist  and 
which  must  be  faced? 

The  fact  of  the**”  matter  is  that  business  seldom 
operates  the  way  the  rut  digger  would  like  it  to 
operate.  The  man  who  makes**”  a  job  for  himself 
usually  puts  himself  in  the  rather  unpleasant  situa¬ 
tion  of  doubling  his  burdens.**”  But  if  his  manage¬ 
ment  is  at  all  progressive  it  will  soon  realize  that 
keeping  such  a  man  on  unimjxirtant*®”  details  is  an 
exixnsive  economy.  (489) 


Curious  Clippings 

The  engineer  of  one  of  the  Southern  Pacific  locals 
is  used  to  being  delayed  by  queer  trespassers  on*” 
his  right-of-way.  Once  it  was  an  elephant,  another 
time  an  ostrich;  and  last  October,  a  few  miles  north 
of*”  San  Clemente,  he  sighted  a  sea  lion  flapping 
along  the  cross-ties,  occasionally  rearing  its  head  to 
bark*”  at  the  motorists  on  a  nearby  highway.  It  took 
repeated  hoots  from  the  whistle,  the  United  Press 
rejxirted,*”  before  the  sea  lion  finally  moved  off  the 
tracks. 

Wonder  what  the  fine  would  have  been  for  kill¬ 
ing  the  sea  lion,®””  on  the  basis  of  the  fine  imposed 
on  Arthur  Ryan,  of  Windsor,  Canada,  for  killing  a 
neighbor’s  chicken?®*®  He  pleaded  that  the  fowl 
committed  suicide — he  could  not  stop  his  spade  in 
time  to  prevent  cutting  off  the  rooster’s®*®  head  as 
it  darted  after  a  worm  he  had  turned  up  as  he  was 
digging  in  his  garden. 

The  court  decided,®*”  however,  that  Ryan  had  to 
pay  a  dollar  for  the  meal  he  made  without  having 
told  the  neighbor. 


.\  chicken’*”  was  involved  in  a  court  case  in 
Indiana{x>lis,  too,  not  long  ago,  when  three-year-old 
detective  Helena®””  Green  trailed  her  beloved  Biddy 
to  a  yard  a  mile  away  from  home.  Nine  tons  of 
coal,  a  rifle,  100®*”  auto  tires  and  several  other  chick¬ 
ens  were  discovered  in  the  same  yard  by  the  ixilice 
Helena’s  mother®*”  had  called  in  on  the  case,  and 
the  man  and  his  son  who  had  stolen  them  were 
jailed.  (254) 


Wise  Words 

Men  do  not  break  down  from  overwork  but  from 
worry  and  dissipation. — Charles  E.  Hughes  (15) 

Excellence  is  never  granted  to  man  but  as  a  re¬ 
ward  of  labor. — Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (17) 

Success  comes  in  cans — failure  in  can’ts. — Readers’ 
Digest  (9) 

Debate  is  the  death  of  conversation. — E.  Ludwig 

(9) 

Have  patience  an<l  the  mulberry  leaf  will  become 
satin. — Duryee  (12) 

It  is  well  to  read  everything  of  something  and 
something  of  everything. — Brougham  (15) 

It  is  the  wise  head  that  makes  the  still  tongue. — 
W.  /.  Lucas  (10) 

Youth  is  the  opportunity  to  do  something  and  to 
become  somebody. — Hunger  (15) 

The  first  requisite  for  getting  a  job  is  a  real  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  work. — R.  /.  Hamilton  (18) 

By  diligence  anti  patience  the  mouse  ate  into  the 
cable. — Franklin  (12) 

Sorrow,  like  rain,  makes  roses  and  mud. — 
O’Malley  (9) 


Practice  Drills  on  the  Brief 
Forms  of  Chapters  I  to  III 

Sentences  Based  on  Unit  I 

1.  He  would  not  go  there.  2.  1  will  go  in  an  hour. 
3.  Can  more  go  in  it?  4.  Their  good  will  can  go.  5. 
Are  there  more  in  there?  6.  He  would*”  go  in  an 
hour.  7,  Good,  1  can  go  there.  8.  1  am  not  good 
there.  9.  I  am  at  the  well.  10.  fie  can  go  in  a  dav. 
(38) 

Letter  Based  on  Unit  2 

Dear  Sir:  Is  it  your  great  desire  that  he  be  at  the 
market  by  two?  You  and  Mr.  Manning  can  get  there 
without*”  his  aid,  but  he  will  then  get  more  than  two 
of  the  team  with  his  train. 

They  are  too  eager  to  gain  this  end.  The  mayor*® 
was  to  be  there,  but  he  cannot  go.  It  will  be  well  to 
be  there  an  hour,  then  they  will  not  take  the  team 
with  them  to*®  the  market.  Yours  truly.  (64) 

*  This  material  was  prepared  by  Earl  Clevenger, 
Head,  Commercial  Department,  Lawton  Higji  School, 
Lawton,  Oklahoma. 
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can  and  she  will  be  happy  if  you  help  in  this  good 
work."®"  Very  truly  yours,  (104> 

Letter  Based  on  Unit  8 

Dear  John:  It  is  our  opinion  that  this  company 
will  regard  either  of  the  men  you  mentioned  yester¬ 
day  as*®  able  to  collect  the  capital  to  publish  a  book 
of  importance  on  the  subject,  “Children  and  Their 
Love  for*®  Dogs.” 

It  is  necessary  for  you  to  prepare  the  plans  for  the 
above  book  and  keep  all  the  imjxjrtant  data®®  together 
until  after  the  book  is  published.  It  is  rather  impor¬ 
tant  that  you  be  the  editor  so  that®®  you  can  get  all 
the  real  data  for  the  book.  You  must  also  know  what 
becomes  of  the  data  after  you  have  the'®®  book  pub¬ 
lished.  Yours  truly,  (104) 

Letter  Based  on  Unit  9 

Dear  Sir:  Ask  each  committee  official  to  agree  to 
send  a  special  account  of  each  meeting  in  the  future.*® 
This  office  is  in  immediate  need  of  complete  details 
of  what  they  did  at  the  meeting  this  week. 

You  must  also*®  employ  a  man  immetliately  to 
represent  this  office.  This  man  must  have  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  six?aking  so®®  that  there  will  be  no  complaint 
about  his  talks  before  the  public.  You  will  not  com¬ 
plain  if  you  see  the  value  of®®  this  as  I  have.  Yours 
very  truly,  (86) 

General  Review  Letters 

Dear  Madam:  Part  of  your  paper  must  be  pub¬ 
lished  at  this  time.  It  should  be  read  at  least  a  month 
before  the  public*®  sees  the  rest  of  your  thesis  because 
they  may  not  favor  the  analysis  you  have  made. 

Some  people  seem  to  think*®  that  you  will  save 
time  by  checking  thoroughly  all  forms  at  your  desk. 
Mr.  Mason  will  visit  you  soon  and  talk  about®®  the 
thesis.  Your  truly,  (65) 

Dear  Fellow  Workers:  It  will  soon  be  necessary  for 
some  to  sell  their  shares  of  the  capital  of  our  com¬ 
pany.*®  Yesterday  a  man  of  imiwrtance  gave  his  opin¬ 
ion  on  this  subject,  lie  feels  that  all  should  get  to¬ 
gether*®  and  prepare  to  collect  either  all  that  is  owed 
them  or  keep  their  shares  another  month. 

The  above  matter  is  of®®  real  importance.  It  is 
necessary  to  prepare  for  such  action  as  the  debtors 
may  want  to  take  against  the*®  owners  of  the  shares. 
Very  truly  yours,  (87) 


Letter  Based  on  Unit  3 

Dear  Sir:  Could  all  those  other  men  go  with  you 
to  the  country  any  time  this  month.’  I  would  like  a 
little  aid  when*®  you  come  with  my  men.  What 
date  were  you  going  to  aid  them  and  where  were 
you  meeting  them.’ 

The  truth  is  that  they  are  not*®  aware  of  your  de¬ 
sire  to  go  with  them.  They  will  get  you  when  you 
are  ready  to  come.  Did  you  need  to  come  into®®  this 
country  for  a  time?  The  men  are  all  willing  to  go 
when  you  arc  ready.  Yours  truly,  (76) 

Letter  Based  on  Unit  4 

Dear  Madam:  Before  most  of  the  people  had  been 
here  more  than  an  hour,  Jim  came  over  after  every 
bound  form.*®  He  was  very  much  in  need  of  one 
about  your  plan  for  putting  grain  on  today’s  market. 

I  should  never  have  put*®  that  one  on  the  shelf  for 
the  people  to  read. 

If  Mr.  Payne  will  ever  get  the  change  made  in  the 
one  you  marked  when®®  you  won,  he  can  ship  the 
Iviund  form  to  you  and  you  can  read  it.  I  shall  get 
it  from  him  and  go  over  every*®  form  to  get  the  one 
which  will  be  of  most  good  to  vou.  Verv  truly  yours, 
(‘>3) 

Letter  Based  on  Unit  5 

Dear  Sir:  Many  of  the  men  in  the  business  arc 
thoroughly  in  favor  of  publishing  the  first  part  of 
this  matter.*®  Unilcr  such  a  system  they  could  put 
something  about  the  cause  of  public  grief  in  that 
part  of  the  work. 

Some  think*®  three  people  should  again  make  a 
thorough  check  against  any  errors  because  there  is 
always  a  chance  that  there  may®®  be  some  in  the 
sheets.  They  must  not  go  far  from  here  to  get  help 
for  this  as  Jim  says  I  must  publish  part  of  each  thing®® 
this  month.  Yours  very  truly,  (85) 

Letter  Based  on  Unit  6 

Dear  Madam:  1  got  another  letter  from  Mrs.  Blaine 
about  having  a  big  meeting  some  morning  sixm.  She 
wants*®  it  between  tcxlay  and  this  date  next  month. 
She  did  not  name  the  date  still  she  says  you  must  be 
present  for  the  session.*® 

Your  presence  may  mean  nothing  but  I  shall  give 
her  until  time  for  our  meeting  to  let  me  have  the 
name  of  the  leading®®  man.  If  this  is  not  given  soon 
I  may  tell  her  you  cannot  be  there. 

In  the  other  letter,  I  gave  her  till®®  the  first  of 
next  month  to  get  the  name,  but  in  this  letter  she 
begs  for  more  time.  Yours  very  truly,  (97) 

Letter  Based  on  Unit  7 

Dear  Sir:  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  give  this  girl 
a  small  order  when  she  calls  upon  you  during  the 
day.  I  believe*®  you  know  the  general  purpose  for 
letting  her  get  this.  It  is  possible  that  she  may  re¬ 
ceive  several*®  orders.  She  will  state  her  situation  if 
you  tell  her  about  your  plans. 

Dr.  Jones  told  me  she  went  to  several®®  places  in 
the  belief  that  she  would  get  good  orders.  She  did 
not  tell  them  about  our  plans  for  her  nor  the  pur¬ 
pose®®  for  taking  the  orders.  I  want  her  to  get  all  she 


Concentration 

By  CHARLIE  E.  BELL 

This  is  an  age  of  concentration  or  specialization 
of  energy.  The  problem  is  to  get  ten  horse  power*® 
out  of  an  engine  that  shall  occupy  the  space  of  a 
one-horse  power  engine  and  no  more.  Just  so 
society*®  demands  a  ten-man  power  out  of  one  indi¬ 
vidual.  Most  of  our  great  men  have  been  men  of 
concentration.®®  Take  for  example  Horace  Greeley, 
who  would  sit  on  the  steps  of  the  Astor  House  dur¬ 
ing  a  parade,  with®®  the  bands  playing  their  loudest, 
and,  using  the  top  of  his  hat  for  a  desk,  write  an 
editorial  for  the  New/'®®  Yor)^  Tribune  which  would 
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be  quoted  all  over  the  world.  Although  it  has  been 
fashionable  to  ridicule  the  nian’***  with  one  idea,  he 
is  now  becoming  recognized.  “A  jack  of  all  trades” 
has  no  place  in  this  twenticth^^®  century.  The  world 
is  full  of  unsuccessful  men  who  sjxrnd  their  lives 
letting  empty  buckets  down  into  empty  wells.^*® 

Let  us  then  cultivate  the  power  of  concentration 
so  that  we  can  become  men  of  one  idea,  one  su¬ 
preme'*®  aim  and  one  master  passion.  (186) 

Besieged  by  Bears 

By  ENOS  A.  MILLS 

(Reprinted  in  shorthand  from  Riverside  Literature 
Series  No.  241  by  permission  of  the  publishers, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.) 

[On/v  the  few  words  italicized  are  beyond  the 
vocabulary  of  the  first  eight  chapters  of  the  Manual.] 

While  Sullivan  was  dislodging  the  drills,  Jason  be¬ 
gan  to  bombard  the  bear  vigorously  with  plates 
from’*®  the  table.  The  bear  backed  out;  she  was 
looking  for  food,  not  clean  plates.  However,  the  in¬ 
stant  she  was  outside,  she’*®  accepted  Sullivan's 
invitation  and  went  round  to  the  door!  And  she 
came  for  it  with  a  rush!  Both  Sullivan  and’*® 
Jason  jumped  to  close  the  door.  They  were  not 
quick  enough,  and  instead  of  one  bear  there  were 
three!  The  entire  family’*®  had  accepted  the  invi¬ 
tation,  and  all  were  trying  to  come  in  at  once! 

When  Sullivan  and  Jason  threw  their*®®  weight 
against  the  door  it  slammed  against  the  big  bear's 
nose — a  very  sensitive  spot.  She  gave  a  savage  growl. 
Apparently"*®  she  blamed  the  two  other  bears  cither 
for  hurting  her  nose  or  for  being  in  the  way.  At  any 
rate,  a®*®  row  started;  halfway  in  the  door  the  bears 
began  to  fight;  for  a  few  seconds  it  seemed  as  if  all 
the  bears  would  roll**®  inside.  Sullivan  and  Jason 
pushed  against  the  door  with  all  their  might,  trying 
to  close  it.  During  the  struggle  the**®  bears  rolled 
outside  and  the  door  went  shut  with  a  bang.  The 
heavy  securing  crossbar  was  quickly  put  into  place; 
but*®®  not  a  moment  too  soon,  for  an  instant  later 
the  old  bear  gave  a  furious  growl  and  flung  herself 
against  the**®  door,  making  it  fairly  crack;  it  seemed 
as  if  the  door  would  be  broken  in.  Sullivan  and 
Jason  hurriedly  knocked**®  their  slab  bed  to  pieces 
and  used  the  slats  and  heavy  sides  to  prop  and 
strengthen  the  door.  The  bears  kept  surging  and 
clawing**®  at  the  door,  and  while  the  prospectors 
were  spiking  the  braces  against  it  and  giving  their 
entire  attention**®  to  it,  they  suddenly  felt  the  cabin 
shake  and  heard  the  logs  strain  and  give.  They 
started  back,  to  see  the  big  bear  J/rttgg//»g'®®®  in  the 
window.  Only  the  smallness  of  the  window  had 
prevented  the  bear  from  getting  in  unnoticed, 
and'®*®  surprising  them  while  they  were  brac¬ 
ing  the  door.  The  window  was  so  small  that  the 
bear  in  trying  to  get  in  had  almost'®*®  wedged  fast. 
With  hind  paws  on  the  ground,  forepaws  on  the 
window  sill,  and  shoulders  against  the  log  over  the 


window,'®*®  the  big  bear  was  in  a  position  to  exert 
all  her  enormous  strength.  Her  efforts  to  get  in 
sprung  the  logs  and'®*®  gave  the  cabin  the  shake 
which  warned. 

Sullivan  grabbed  one  of  the  steel  drills  and  dealt 
the  bear  a  terrible  blow  on  the"®®  head.  She  gave 
a  growl  of  mingled  pain  and  fury  as  she  freed  her¬ 
self  from  the  window.  Outside  she  backed  off 
growling."*® 

For  a  while  things  were  calmer.  Sullivan  and 
Jason,  drills  in  hand,  stood  guard  at  the  window. 
After  some  snarling"*®  in  front  of  the  window  the 
bears  went  round  to  the  door.  They  clawed  the 
door  a  few  times  and  then  began  to  dig  under"*®  it. 
“They  are  tunneling  in  for  us,”  said  Sullivan.  “They 
want  those  hams;  but  they  won't  get  them.” 

After  a  time  the"*®  bears  quit  digging  and  started 
away,  occasionally  stopping  to  look  hesitatingly  back. 

It  was  almost'*®®  eleven  o’ clock,,  and  the  full  moon 
shone  through  the  pines.  The  prospectors  hoped 
that  the  bears  were  gone  for  good.  There  was  an'**® 
old  rifle  in  the  cabin,  but  there  were  no  cartridges, 
for  Sullivan  and  Jason  never  hunted  and  rarely'**® 
had  occasion  to  fire  a  gun.  But,  fearing  that  the 
animals  might  return,  Sullivan  concluded  to  go'**® 
to  one  of  the  vacant  cabins  for  a  loaded  Winchester 
which  he  knew  to  be  there. 

As  soon  as  the  bears  disappeared,'**®  he  crawled 
out  of  the  window  and  looked  cautiously  around; 
then  he  made  a  run  for  the  vacant  cabin.  The 
bears'*®®  heard  him  running,  and  when  he  had 
nearly  reached  the  cabin,  they  came  round  the  corner 
of  it  to  see  what  was  the  matter.'**®  He  was  up  a 
pine  tree  in  an  instant.  After  a  few  growls  the  bears 
moved  off  and  disappeared  behind  a  vacant'**®  cabin. 
As  they  had  gone  behind  the  cabin  which  contained 
the  loaded  gun,  Sullivan  thought  it  would  be  dan¬ 
gerous'**®  to  try  to  make  the  cabin,  for  if  the  door 
should  be  swelled  fast,  the  bears  would  surely  get 
him.  Waiting  until  he'**®  thought  it  safe  to  return, 
he  dropped  to  the  ground  and  made  a  dash  for  his 
own  cabin.  The  bears  heard  him  and  again  gave'*®® 
chase,  with  the  evident  intention  of  getting  even  for 
all  their  annoyances.  It  was  only  a  little'**®  distance 
to  his  cabin,  but  the  bears  were  at  his  heels  when 
he  dived  in  through  the  broken  window. 

A  bundle  of  old'**®  newspapers  was  then  set  on 
fire  and  thrown  among  the  bears,  to  scare  them  away. 
There  was  some  snarling,  until  one'**®  of  the  young 
bears  with  a  stroke  of  a  fore  paw  scattered  the  blaz¬ 
ing  papers  in  all  directions;  then  the  bears  walked 
round'**®  the  cabin-corner  out  of  sight  and  remained 
quiet  for  several  minutes. 

Just  as  Jason  was  saying,  “I  hope'*®®  they  are  gone 
for  good,”  there  came  a  thump  on  the  roof  which 
told  the  prospectors  that  the  bears  were  still  intent 
on  the  hams.'®*®  The  bears  began  to  claw  the 
earth  off  the  roof.  If  they  were  allowed  to  continue, 
they  would  soon  clear  off  the  earth  and'®*®  would 
then  have  a  chance  to  tear  out  the  poles.  With  a 
few  poles  torn  out,  the  bears  would  tumble  into  the 
cabin,  or  perhaps'®*®  their  combined  weight  might 
cause  the  roof  to  give  way  and  drop  them  into  the 
cabin.  Something  had  to  be  done  to  stop'®*®  their 
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clawing  and  if  possible  get  them  off  the  roof.  Bundles 
of  hay  were  taken  out  of  the  bed  mattress.  From 
time'*®**  to  time  Sullivan  would  set  fire  to  one  of 
these  bundles,  lean  far  out  through  the  window,  and 
throw  the  blazing  hay^®*®  upon  the  roof  among  the 
bears.  So  long  as  he  kept  these  fireworks  going,  the 
bears  did  not  dig;  but  they  stayed  on  the^®*®  roof 
and  became  furiously  angry.  The  supply  of  hay  did 
not  last  long,  and  as  soon  as  the  annoyance  from^®®® 
the  bundles  of  fire  ceased,  the  bears  attacked  the  roof 
again  with  renewed  vigor. 

Then  it  was  decided  to  prod  the*®*®  bears  with 
red-hot  drills  thrust  up  between  the  poles  of  the  roof. 
As  there  was  no  firewood  in  the  cabin,  and  as  fuel 
was*'®®  necessary  in  order  to  heat  the  drills,  a  part 
of  the  floor  was  torn  up  for  that  purpose. 

The  young  bears  soon  found***®  hot  drills  too 
warm  for  them  and  scrambled  or  fell  off  the  roof. 
Hut  the  old  one  persisted.  In  a  little  while  she 
hatl***®  clawed  off  a  large  patch  of  earth  and  was 
tearing  the  poles  with  her  teeth. 

The  hams  had  been  hung  up  on  the  wall  in  the 
end**®®  of  the  cabin;  the  old  bear  was  tearing  just 
above  them.  Jason  threw  the  hams  on  the  floor  and 
wanted  to  throw  them**®®  out  of  the  window.  He 
thought  that  the  bears  would  leave  contented  if  they 
had  them.  Sullivan  thought  differently;  he*®®®  said 
that  it  would  take  six  hams  apiece  to  satisfy  the  bears, 
and  that  two  hams  would  be  only  a  taste  which 
would  make***®  the  bears  more  reckless  than  ever. 
The  hams  stayed  in  the  cabin. 

The  old  bear  had  torn  some  of  the  poles  in  two 
and  was*®‘®  madly  tearing  and  biting  at  others. 
Sullivan  was  short  and  so  were  the  drills.  To  get 
within  easier  reach,*®®®  he  placed  the  table  almost 
under  the  gnawing  bear,  sprang  upon  it,  and  called 
to  Jason  for  a  red-hot  drill.  Jason*®*®  was  about  to 
hand  him  one  when  he  noticed  a  small  bear  climb¬ 
ing  in  at  the  window,  and,  taking  the  drill  with**®® 
him,  he  sprang  over  to  beat  the  bear  back.  Sullivan 
jumped  down  to  the  fire  for  a  drill,  and  in  climbing 
back  on  the*®*®  table  he  looked  up  at  the  gnawed 
hole  and  received  a  shower  of  dirt  in  his  face  and 
eyes.  This  made  him  flinch  and  he***®  lost  his 
balance  and  upset  the  table.  He  quickly  straightened 
the  table  and  sprang  upon  it,  drill  in  hand.  The 
old**®®  bear  had  a  paw  and  arm  thrust  down  through 
the  hole  between  the  poles.  With  a  blind  stroke 
she  struck  the  drill  and  flung  it  and***®  Sullivan  from 
the  table.  He  shouted  to  Jason  for  help,  but  Jason, 
with  both  young  bears  trying  to  get  in  at  the*®®® 
window  at  once,  was  stril{ing  right  and  left.  He  had 
bears  and  troubles  of  his  own  and  did  not  heed 
Sullivan’s  call.  The*®*®  old  bear  thrust  her  head 
down  through  the  hole  and  seemed  about  to  fall  in, 
when  Sullivan  in  desperation  grabbed  both  hams*®*® 
and  threw  them  out  of  the  window. 

The  young  bears  at  once  set  up  a  row  over  the 
hams,  and  the  old  bear,  hearing  the*®®®  fight,  jumped 
off  the  roof  and  soon  had  a  ham  in  her  mouth. 

While  the  bears  were  fighting  and  eating,  Sullivan 
and  Jason*®*®  tore  up  the  remainder  of  the  floor  and 
barricaded  the  window.  With  both  door  and  win¬ 
dow  closed,  they  could  give  their**®®  attention  to  the 


roof.  All  the  drills  were  heated,  and  both  stood 
ready  to  make  it  hot  for  the  bears  when  they  should 
again***®  climb  on  the  roof.  But  the  bears  did  not 
return  to  the  roof.  After  eating  the  last  morsel  of 
the  hams  they  walked***®  round  to  the  cabin  door, 
scratched  it  gently,  and  then  became  quiet.  They 
had  lain  down  by  the  door. 

It  was  two  oV/oc/^**®®  in  the  morning.  The  inside 
of  the  cabin  was  in  utter  confusion.  The  floor  was 
strewn  with  wreckage;  bedding,  drills,***®  broken 
boards,  broken  plates,  and  hay  were  scattered  about. 
Sullivan  gazed  at  the  chaos  and  remarked  that  it 
looked  like**®®  poor  housekeeping.  But  he  was 
tired,  and,  asking  Jason  to  keep  watch  for  a  while, 
he  lay  down  on  the  blankets  and***®  was  soon 
asleep. 

Toward  daylight  the  bears  got  up  and  walked  a 
few  times  round  the  cabin.  On  each  round  they 
clawed  at  the  door,***®  as  though  to  tell  Sullivan 
that  they  were  there,  ready  for  his  hospitality.  They 
whined  a  little,  half  good-**®®naturedly,  but  no  one- 
admitted  them,  and  finally,  just  before  sunrise,  they 
took  their  departure  and  went***®  leisurely  smelling 
their  way  down  the  trail.  (2286) 

(The  end) 

Sugar  from  the  Air 

(Key  to  January  "Talent  Teaser") 

It  sounds  like  the  wildest  dream  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  only  possible,  say  the  chemists,  but  it*® 
has  been  done!  It  occurs  in  nature  every  day.  Plants 
have  been  making  sugar  out  of  air  and  water  since 
the*®  beginning  of  things,  so  to  speak.  For  sugar,  as 
any  chemist  will  tell  you,  is  nothing  but  a  compound 
of®®  hydrogen  and  oxygen  (which  is  all  water  is) 
plus  carbon. 

This,  furthermore,  is  exactly  how  it  is  done,®"  ac¬ 
cording  to  Webster’s  New  International  Dictionar> : 
“Sugar  of  some  form  appears  to  be  the  first  carbohy¬ 
drate*®®  formed  by  green  plants  through  photosyn¬ 
thesis,  which  is  the  process  of  constructive  metabolism 
by  which**®  carbohydrates  are  formed  from  water 
vapor  and  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air  in  the 
chlorophyll-containing**®  tissues  of  plants  exposed  to 
the  action  of  light.’’  Chlorophyll  is  what  makes  the 
leaves  of  plants  green. 

If  plants  can  do*®®  it,  the  chemists  assert,  so  can 
we,  if  we  can  only  find  out  how  it  is  done. — South 
Carolina  Education  (174) 

Actual  Business  Letters 

From  the  winning  sets  submitted  in  the  last  Gregg 

News  Letter  Contest  by  Kathlene  Murray,  Bedford, 

Indiana;  Edith  Rau,  Laurys,  Pennsylvania;  Lillian 

Kenney,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  Lois  Ledger, 
Massillon,  Ohio 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Glass 

1402  West  22  Street 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Dear  Mrs.  Glass: 

We  are*®  very  sorry  to  advise  you  that  it  will  be 
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iiniMtssiblc  for  our  service  man  to  l>e  in  Toledo 
wiiliin*®  the  next  two  weeks. 

The  trouble  you  arc  havinj;  with  your  “Air-Way” 
may  be  caused  by  dirt  clogged  in  the  machine.  We 
suggest"®  that  you  release  the  screw  on  the  left  side 
of  the  machine,  lift  out  the  Indicator  Window  and 
run  a  wire*®  through  the  handle  and  floor  tool. 

If  this  does  not  take  care  of  the  trouble  and  you 
do  not  wish  to  wait  until  our  man*®®  can  get  to 
Toledo,  please  send  your  machine  in  by  Parcel  Post 
to  this  oflicc  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  take  care*"®  of 
it  for  you. 

Yours  very  truly,  (126) 

Mr.  Samuel  .Adams 

24  South  Street 
Buffalo,  New  York 
Dear  Sir; 

— I.MPOR  I  ANT  NOTICE— 

To  the  best  of^®  our  knowledge,  all  other  manu¬ 
facturers  of  best  quality  paints,  and  the  mail-order 
houses,  have  advanced  their*®  prices  for  Fall,  1934. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce,  however,  that  for  the 
present  there  will  be®" — no  advance  in  prices  of  Metz¬ 
ger  Paints — for  reasons  given  in  “lm|V)rtant  Notice.” 

If  you  have  not  received  direct*®  factory  prices  on 
In-st  quality  Metzger  paint  sign  the  enclosed  jx>stage- 
paid  card  UKlay  and  drop  it*®®  in  the  mail-box  with- 
<»ut  a  stamp.  It  will  bring  you,  free  of  charge,  copy 
of  Metzger  Paint  Book,  sample  card,  and  s|)ecial’"" 
prepaid  freight  offer,  and  show  you  how  you  can 
save  money  on  your  paint  bills.  Before  you  make  any 
plans  about  painting,**®  therefore,  it  will  pay  you  to 
write  us. 

Metzger  paints  are  made  for  durability  and  service 
to  projxrrty*®"  owners.  They  have  proved  in  use, 
for  over  50  years,  their  superior  weather-resisting  and 
color-lasting**®  qualities — which  is  the  strongest  guar¬ 
antee  of  satisfaction  that  can  be  offered. 

Metzger  paints  come  direct  to*“®  you  at  wholesale 
factory  prices,  which  are  way  below  the  price  of  any 
other  strictly  reliable,  best®*®  quality  paint,  and  gen¬ 
erally  less  than  the  retail  price  of  one  low-grade  paint. 
With  their  increased  hiding-{X)wer®*®  and  covering- 
capacity,  we  believe  they  are  the  greatest  paint  value 
on  the  market  today. 

Mr.  E.**®  A.  Myer,  of  Tuscarawas  County,  Ohio, 
writes: 

“I  am  an  ardent  booster  of  Metzger  paint, 
and  have  my®*®  five  dwellings  all  painted 
with  it.  1  have  used  Metzger  paint  for  forty 
years,  and  I  endorse  it  to  all  my  friends  as*®® 
the  best  paint  on  the  market.” 

Why  be  satisfied  with  anx  thing  but  the  best,  when 
you  can  buy  best  quality  paint*®® — Metzger  paint — 
direct  from  manufacturer  at  factory  prices,  and  save 
about  $1.00  a  gallon  on**®  what  other  paint  of  the 
same  high  quality  would  cost  you  elsewhere! 

If  you  have  painting  to  do,  it  won’t  cost  you  one*"® 
cent  to  find  out  how  we  can  save  you  money.  Simply 
sign  and  return  the  enclosed  [lostage-paid  card — today. 

Yours  for**®  GOOD  PAINT  (3S1) 


Miss  Lillian  Kenney 

91  Odar  Street 

New  Haven,  Connecticut 
Dear  Miss  Kenney; 

We’d  like  very  much®"  to  be  in  a  |X)sition  to  adver¬ 
tise  in  “Keystone,”  as  you  suggest  in  your  recent  letter. 

However,  our*"  program  for  1934  is  complete,  and 
our  advertising  appropriation  is  not  elastic""  enough 
to  allow  us  to  make  any  ailditions  to  it,  so  we’ll  be 
unable  to  take  space  with  you. 

Yours*"  very  truly  (83) 

Mrs.  Charles  Slicker 

23  Fourth  Street 
Canton,  Ohio 
Dear  Madam: 

The  card  that  was  signed  by  you  at  the  C'ounty®® 
Fair  has  been  selected  for  an  Advertising  Lot  at  Beau¬ 
tiful  Pleasant  Manor. 

Please  call  at  our  office*®  u’ithout  delay,  bringing 
the  enclosed  Certificate  with  you,  when  we  shall  be 
jileased  to  have  you  visit  the  jiro[xrty“"  at  our  ex- 
jxnse  and  give  you  the  privilege  of  making  your  own 
selection  of  the  lot  (valueil  at*"  $250). 

'I'his  Certificate  will  not  be  recognizeil  unless  pre¬ 
sented  in  person  within  the  time*""  specifietl;  the 
company,  however,  reserves  the  right  to  cancel  it  at 
any  time  should  such  a  course  be  deemed'®"  necessarx . 

.Awaiting  your  prompt  resjxxnse,  we  remain 
Very  resjx'ctfully  yours  (135) 


February  O.  G.  A.  Test 

One  day  a  week,  as  a  rule,  Emerson  left  his  study 
and  set  out  for  the  meeting  house,  or  to  sec  what 
friends  he®"  could  muster.  .Axvay  with  his  gray 
clothes:  Did  the  black  suit  need  brushing?  Down 
came  the  silk  hat  from  the  shelf  in  the  closet;*®  then 
three  long  hours  in  the  stage  that  lumbered  past  his 
d(X)r.  The  stage  drove  through  the  slums  of  the 
North  End.  How  gay  were  the®"  |x:ople  on  the  side¬ 
walks.  How  much  more  enlivening  than  the  clean- 
shaved  and  silk-robed  men  in  better  sections.  He 
knew*®  when  he  passed  them  xvhence  all  the  fine 
pictures  had  their  origin;  he  felt  the  painter  stirring 
in  him.  (97) 


Funny  Stories 

Safely  Measures 

“Now,  be  sure  to  write  plain  on  those  bottles,”  said 
the  farmer  to  the  druggist,  “which  is  for  the  horse 
and  which  is  for  me.®®  I  don’t  want  anything  to 
hapix;n  to  that  horse  before  the  spring  plowing.”  (33) 

Nobody  Home! 

Lady  (to  electrician):  1  told  you  to  send  a  man 
to  repair  my  doorbell,  but  you  didn’t. 
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the  Winners! 

VENUS:-VELVET;Sl.orth«nd  Contest 

CONGRATULATIONS  to  the  winners — both  teachers  and 
students — In  the  third  annual  Venus-Velvet  shorthand 
penmanship  contest. 

The  exceptionally  fine  work  submitted  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  made  the  selection  of  winners  a  most  difficult  task. 
To  the  student  winners  of  cash  awards  and  "Certificates 
of  Merit" — and  to  those  teachers  who  made  possible  such 
high  standards  of  shorthand  penmanship — we  offer  our 
congratulations. 


TEACHERS  WINNING  VENUS-VELVET  SILVER  CUPS 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  DIVISION  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS  DIVISION  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  DIVISION 


Miss  Dora  Pitto 

Sister  M.  Edmond 

.  S.S.A. 

Mrs.  Fay  Eaton 

Western  High  School 

Precious  Blood 

School 

Woodbury  College 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Holyoke,  Massachusetts  Los 

STUDENT  WINNERS  OF  $2.00  CASH  PRIZES 

Angeles,  California 

STUDENT 

SCHOOL 

ADDRESS 

TEACHER 

Alice  Angers 

Precious  Blood  School 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

Sister  M.  Edmond 

Nellie  Barzuk 

Western  High  School 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Dora  H.  Pitts 

Dorothy  Bilcastro 

Browne's  Business  School 

Lynbrook,  N.  Y. 

Florence  GIbney 

Delora  Bregel 

Benson  High  School 

Benson,  Minn. 

Erma  Boelter 

Stella  Bulczynski 

St.  Augustine  Commercial 

Chicago,  III. 

Sister  M.  Eifrida 

Rose  Marie  Contris 

St.  Mary’s  Academy 

Winlock,  Wash. 

Sister  M.  Dolorine 

Bruce  Crook 

Balboa  High  School 

Balboa,  Canal  Zone 

Dorothy  G.  Hayward 

Ceeile  Davignon 

Precious  Blood  School 

Holyoke.  Mass. 

Sister  M.  Edmond 

lleene  Davis 

Marysville  High  School 

Marysville,  Kans. 

Irene  Creager 

Mary  Dillon 

Our  Lady  of  the  Valley 

High  School 

Orange,  N.  J. 

Sister  Rose  Josephine 

Edward  P.  Donovan 

High  School  of  Commerce 

Boston,  Mass. 

Frederick  L.  Carney 

Helen  Duffy 

Catholic  High  School 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

Sister  St.  Agnes  Martyr 

Mary  Fahrenkrug 

St.  Mary's  High  School 

Mcnasha,  WIs. 

Sitter  Mary  Catsllda 

Grace  Foster 

Averin  Park  Central 

Averill  Park.  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  H.  England 

Raymond  Gourde 

Precious  Blood  School 

Holyoke,  Mass. 

Sitter  M.  Edmond 

Rose  Marie  Grasso 

St.  Patrick's  Academy 

Richmond,  Va. 

Sitter  Clare 

Margaret  Grindle 

Wabash  High  School 

Wabash,  Ind. 

Odette  Needham 

Jack  Hall 

Edmondson  School  of  Business 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Grace  E.  Bell 

Ruth  Hansen 

Kinman  Business  University 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Warner 

Theresa  Janowski 

Senior  High  School 

New  Castle.  Pa. 

Genevieve  Riddle 

Ruth  Kiefer 

Notre  Dame  of  Quincy 

Quincy,  III. 

Sister  M.  Jetella 

Gertrude  Knecht 

St.  Joseph's  College 

Emmitsburg,  Md. 

Julia  Christie 

Bernice  Kohn 

Washington  High  School 

Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak. 

Fidelia  Walter 

Charlotte  Kruger 

Drake  Secretarial  College 

Union  City,  N.  J. 

Virginia  Grant 

Mary  KuonI 

Marysville  High  School 

Marysville.  Kans. 

Irene  Creager 

Mercedes  Lamenza 

Caguas  High  School 

Caguas,  Puerto  Rico 

Ana  L.  da  Figueron 

Lillian  Leveroni 

Atherton  Hall 

Boston.  Mass. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  MacGregor 

Betty  McKeon 

Woodbury  College 

Hollywood,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Mabel  C.  Morton 

Lucy  Merkle 

Catholic  High  School 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

Sister  St.  Agnes  Martyr 

Corinne  Miller 

Western  High  School 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Dora  H.  Pitts 

Anna  Negri 

Grove  City  College 

Grove  City,  Pa. 

Laila  M.  Kllchensteln 

Mary  Nelson 

Central  High  School 

Superior,  Wis. 

Mrs.  Lillie  N.  Peters 

Dorothy  Oberg 

Senior  High  School 

Schuyler,  Nebr. 

Tecal  McKeone 

Eleanor  Redden 

Abington  High  School 

Abington,  Pa. 

Alice  F.  Weaver 

Alpha  Sanders 

Woodbury  College 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Fay  Eaton 

Anna  Selkauskas 

St.  Casimir  Academy 

Chicago.  III. 

Sitter  M.  Adorata 

Lorraine  Slelaff 

Western  High  School 

Detroit.  Mich. 

Dora  H.  Pitts 

Lewis  Snyder 

Woodbury  College 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Fay  Eaton 

Virginia  Stevens 

Ann  Arbor  Senior  High  School 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Lottie  M.  Carson 

Margaret  Sullivan 

St.  John  Commercial  School 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Sitter  Teresa  Margaret 

Helen  Thomas 

Provo  High  School 

Provo,  Utah 

Mrs.  Ethel  Speneor 

Edessa  Thompson 

San  Luis  Obispo  Senior  High 

School 

So.  St.  Paul  High  School 

San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 

Gertrude  Morrison 

Marie  Thompson 

So.  SL  Paul,  Minn. 

Marie  Mahaffy 

Janet  Tubowitz 

Weequahic  High  School 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Harry  J.  Jelllnek 

Marjorie  Wall 

Catholic  High  School 

Waterbury,  Cenn. 

Sitter  St.  Gabriel -do-l’ 
Addolorata 

Dorothy  Wayner 

Northrldge  High  School 

Dayton.  Ohio 

Esther  Dennis 

Elaine  Webb 

So.  SL  Paul  High  School 

So.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Mario  Mahaffy 

Laura  Virginia  Wright 

Brackenridge  High  School 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

Lora  Goodwin 

Narvelee  Yates 

Mercy  Academy 

Marshall.  Mo. 

Sister  M.  Bonavonturo 

Elaine  Zuhlsdorf 

Sleepy  Eye  High  School 

Sleepy  Eye,  Minn. 

Luella  Karstad 

AMERICAN  PENCIL  COMPANY,  HOBOKEN,  NEW  JERSEY 


When  buying  Venus-Velvets  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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Flcctrician:*”  1  did,  ma'am,  hut  when  he  rang  three 
times  and  received  no  answer  he  decided  nolxnly  was 
home.  (37) 

Even  Exchange 

A  mail  order  house  recently  received  one  of  its 
advertisements  pinned  to  a  note  reading  “Senil  arti¬ 
cle — if*“  good,  will  send  check.” 

The  note  was  returend  with,  “Semi  check — if 
g(KKl,  will  send  article.”  (33) 

Worth  More 

Possible  F.mployer;  Hut  you’re  asking  for  a  rather 
high  wage,  seeing  that  you  know  nothing  aliout  the 
work.*” 

Apj)lic3nt:  Hut,  you  sec,  not  knowing  the  work 
makes  it  so  much  harder  for  me.  (33) 

Acid  Jest! 

“What’s  a  grapefruit'” 

“It’s  a  lemon  that’s  been  given  a  chance  and  t<K»k 
advantage  of  it.”  (15) 

No  Doubt  in  His  Mind 

“Willie,”  asked  the  teacher,  “what  is  the  plural  of 
man?” 

“Men,”  announced  Willie. 

“And  the  plural  of  child?” 

“Tw'ins!”  was  the  prompt®®  reply.  (21) 

Quick  Comeback 

Butcher;  I  can’t  give  you  further  credit,  sir.  Your 
bill  is  bigger  now  than  it  should  be. 

Customer:  1  know  that.  Just®®  make  it  out  for 
what  it  should  be  and  I’ll  pay  it.  (29) 

Breaking  it  Gently 

Youth:  Dad,  you  remember  telling  me  how  you 
were  expelled  fron\  school? 

Father:  Yes,  but  it’s  ancient  history  now. 

Youth:®®  It’s  funny  how  history  repeats  itself,  isn’t 
it=  (30) 


Business  Mathematics  Test  6 

{Continued  from  page  496) 

Section  C 

Time,  25  Minutes;  60  Credits. 

On  a  separate  sheet  of  paper,  solve  the  fol¬ 
lowing  problems,  showing  all  work  neces¬ 
sary  to  arrive  at  the  solution.  Label  each 
result  by  writing  the  word  “answer”  after  it. 

1.  A  merchant  desires  to  make  a  profit  of 
20%  on  a  filing  cabinet  that  cost  him 
$32.  Find  the  marked  price  if  he  al¬ 
lows  the  customer  a  23%  discount. 

( Answer — $5 1 .20.) 

2.  Merchandise  marked  at  $12.40  is  sold  at 
a  discount  of  25%.  If  the  cost  of  doing 
business  is  10%  and  the  profit  is  12^/2% 
of  the  cost  price,  find  the  cost  price 
to  the  dealer.  (Answer — $7.44.) 

3.  A  retail  dealer  sells  all  merchandise  at 
a  gross  profit  of  30%  of  the  selling 
price.  Find  the  selling  price  of  an  elec¬ 
tric  percolator  that  cost  $3.50.  (Answer — 
$5.) 

4.  A  commission  merchant  sold  merchan¬ 
dise,  consigned  to  him,  for  $4,800.  His 
commission  was  7%.  Find  the  amount 
remitted  to  the  consignor  if  freight  and 
cartage  costs  amounted  to  $187  and  guar¬ 
anty  charges  amounted  to  2%  of  the 
gross  sales.  (Answer — $4,181.) 

5.  A  broker  buys  for  a  hospital  800  barrels 
of  potatoes  at  $1.85  per  barrel  and  120 
barrels  of  apples  at  $4.80  per  barrel.  The 
freight  and  drayage  charges  were 
$264.50;  commission,  8%;  and  the  inci¬ 
dental  exjyenses  of  the  purchase,  $62.75. 
Find  the  total  cost  of  the  purchase. 
(Answer — $2,547.73.) 


The  Southern  New  England 
Teachers’  Agency 

183  Ann  Straet  42  Gerard  Street 

Hartford,  Conn.  Manchester.  Conn. 

An  agency  that  covers  the  entire  country. 

Our  recommendation  —  your  satisfaction. 
Correspandence  solicited  from  school  officials  as  well 
as  well-qualied  teachers. 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  WANTED 

Demand  is  always  good. 
Permanent  registration.  Ours 
is  an  Agency  of  Service. 

PERSONAL  PLACEMENT  BUREAU 

Clinton,  Illinoia 


Can  you  read  the  financial  section  of  a  daily  newspaper  intelligently?  If 
not,  see  it  through  the  eyes  of  C.  Norman  Stabler,  financial  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  An  illustrated  series,  starting  in  March. 
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Simplified 

Bthography 

for  NEW  STANDARDS  of  SPEED,  QUALITY,  ECONOMY ! 


Thirty  years  of  successful  experience  in  designing  and  building  office 
duplicating  and  printing  equipment  are  behind  this  new  machine  .  .  . 
the  first  equipollent  to  bring  lithography  within  the  scope  of  layman  utility! 
Now,  in  any  office,  letterheads,  letters,  bulletins,  charts,  maps,  advertising 
and  sales  material,  business  and  factory  forms,  can  be  produced  with 


the  speed,  quality  and  econ¬ 
omy  that  only  simplified 
lithography  makes  possible. 
Simple  subjects  can  be  re¬ 
produced  within  a  feiv 
moments'  time  .  .  .  more 
complicated  subjects  can 
be  reproduced  tvithin  a  half 
hour's  time. 

The  Multilith  Method  pro¬ 
vides  for  writing,  drawing, 
tracing  or  typing  directly 
upon  the  plate.  Or  photo¬ 
graphs,  drawings,  type  mat¬ 


ter  or  other  subjects  can 
be  applied  to  the  plate  by 
a  photographic  process,  all 
with  the  resulting  richness 
of  true  lithography. 

Teachers  of  commercial 
courses  and  other  faculty 
members  are  invited  to  call 
at  the  nearest  Multigraph 
Agency  office  (consult  your 
telephone  book)  or  write 
immediately  for  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  Multilith 
— the  newest  development 
in  modem  office  equipment. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH  CORPORATION 
1201  Babbitt  Road,  Euclid  Branch  P.  0. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Multilith 

TRaOI  mark 


Multigraph’s  Latest  Achievement! 


When  inquiring  about  Multiliths  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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CARBON  PAPER 


Your  grandmother  may  have  worn  a  bus-  you  are.  After  you  are  through,  tlie  car- 

tie,  but  that's  no  reason  why  you  should.  bon  paper  can  be  more  quickly  and  easily 

And  there's  no  excuse,  either,  for  failing  removed  by  the  white  scale, 

to  take  advantage  of  the  extra  speed,  con-  The  name  "Webster”  on  carbon  pa- 
venience  and  neatness  which  Micrometric  pers  and  typewriting  ribbons  is  a  mark  of 

Carbon  Paper  gives.  A  scale,  actually  a  longer  wear  and  reliability.  MultiKopy 

part  of  each  sheet,  makes  possible  vertical  Carbon  Paper  and  Star  Brand  Typewriter 

measurement.  While  typing  you  know  at  Ribbons  have  been  favorites  in  business 

all  times  how  near  the  bottom  of  the  page  for  generations. 

F.  S.  WEBSTER  COMPANY 

17  Amherst  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

NOTE  TO  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  DEPARTMENTS:  The  Gregg  Publishing  Co.  has  already 
distributed  thousands  of  packs  to  up-to-date  schools.  Use  the  coupon  for  ordering. 


Gregg  Publishing  Company 

New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco 

Please  send  me - packs  of  Micrometric  Carbon  Paper  for  school  use  at  iH  cents  per 

pack  plus  postage.  Address  bill  to 


Name 


School. 


<treet. 


When  buying  Webster  products  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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WOODSTOCK 

offers  you  these  valuahle 

TEACHING  HELPS 


GRATIS 


Teachers  everywhere  have  found  these  school  aids  in¬ 
valuable.  The  service  includes  monthly  Speed  Tests,  Progress 
Charts,  Keyboard  Charts,  and  Student  Awards  for  merit,  including 
a  stone-set  Gold  Emblem  for  excellence.  Both  teacher  and  student 
will  find  these  helps  a  real  aid  to  better,  quicker  results. 

If  you  would  like  further  information  about  these  helps  write 


Woodstock  iyp< 

SIX  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE 


ompany 

CHICAGO 


Branches  in  all  principal  cities  Distributors  all  over  the  World 

When  writing  Woodstock  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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Now  Sold  by  Leading  Stationers 


The  above  illustration  shov/s  one  of  the  13  items  in  the  complete  line,  which 
includes  bond  papers,  linens,  onion  skins,  manifolds,  carbon  copy,  manuscript 
covers,  mimeograph  papers  and  brief  folders.  All  of  these  papers  are  the 
product  of  Eagle-A  Mills  —  a  positive  guarantee  of  high  quality  and  value. 
Secretaries  and  stenographers  should  know  good  paper,  and  have  a  voice  in 
selecting  it,  since  the  appearance  of  the  work  they  turn  out  depends,  in  large 
measure,  on  the  quality  of  the  paper  they  have  to  use. 

TEACHERS:  Dictation  Facts  No.  10,  “How  to  Recognize  Quality  in 
Typewriter  Papers"  is  now  ready  for  Gregg  Teachers. 
Give  name,  address,  school  and  position.  No  charge.  Also 
two  handy  booklets,  “Memo  Book"  and  “Address  Book," 
will  be  sent  to  you  on  receipt  of  three  cents  in  stamps  to 
cover  cost  of  postage. 


AMERICAN  WRITING  PAPER  COMPANY 

Incorporated  •  HOLYOKE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

When  ordering  Eagle-A  supplies  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 


TYPEWRITER  AND  BOXED  PAPERS 
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Business  Correspondence 
From  the  Stenographer’s  Point  of  View 

A  prominent  teacher  recently  told  us  that  she  adopted 
CORRELATED  STUDIES  IN  STENOG^PHY  because  it 
presents  the  subject  from  the  stenographer’s  viewpoint  rather 
than  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  correspondent. 

Most  stenographers  must  serve  several  years’  apprenticeship 
before  they  are  entrusted  with  the  composition  of  important 
letters.  In  the  meantime,  the  wide-awake  stenographer  can  find 
hundreds  of  opportunities  to  apply  the  principles  and  techniques 
that  she  will  learn  from  CORRELATED  STUDIES  IN 
STENOGRAPHY.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
business  correspondence  is  not  only  essential  to  transcribing  skill, 
but  increases  the  stenographer’s  opportunities  for  advancement. 

CORRELATED  STUDIES  IN  STENOGRAPHY  was 
developed  in  the  classrooms  of  the  Omaha  Technical  High  School 
by  the  authors,  Lawrence,  McAfee,  and  Butler.  The  book  is  in 
four  parts: 

Part  I  contains  the  most  comprehensive  treatment 
of  business  correspondence  fundamentals. 

Part  II  gives  important  suggestions  regarding 
general  office  work. 

Part  III  gives  a  review  of  grammar,  punctuation, 
and  word  study. 

Part  IV  contains  a  review  of  Gregg  Shorthand 
theory. 

While  CORRELATED  STUDIES  IN  STENOGRAPHY 
will  appeal  particularly  to  the  teacher  in  the  small  school,  who 
must  handle  all  commercial  work,  teachers  in  the  larger  schools 
will  also  find  it  an  effective  introduction  to  the  more  highly 
specialized  course  in  business  correspondence. 

Whether  you  teach  in  a  small  school  or  a  large  school,  you 
will  profit  by  a  thorough  examination  of  this  new  and  unique 
book. 

Correspondence  invited 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Boston  Toronto  London  Sydney 

Grt^^_Books^^Ar€_jiutkoritati^ 


When  inquiring  about  this  book  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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penetrate  the  tiny  fibres  of  the  paper  on  which  it  is  written, 
in  this  way  “anchoring”  the  most  beautiful  of  all  shorthand  writing  per¬ 
manently  and  fadelessly  to  the  paper  for  as  long  as  the  paper  itself  lasts. 


Centuries  ago,  the  ancient 
Egyptians  discovered  the 
qualities  of  permanence  and 
penetration  in  carbon  writ¬ 
ing  ink.  Their  clearly  legible 
papyri  written  in  such  ink 
still  exist.  Today,  court  and 
legal  stenographers,  short¬ 
hand  champions,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  others  to  whom  ac¬ 
curate,  distinct  notes  are 


of  paramount  importance, 
use  HIGGINS’  ETERNAL 
BLACK  WRITING  INK,  the 
ink  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
revived.  The  superiority  of 
such  notes  when  compared 
with  pencil  written  shorthand 
is  readily  apparent.  In  tran¬ 
scribing,  the  time  that  is  saved 
and  the  accuracy  that  is  main¬ 
tained  is  truly  remarkable. 


Try  Higgins*  Eternal  Black  W' riling  Ink  and  see  for  yourself.  10^  the 
standard  2-oz.  bottle.  At  most  good  stationers*  and  Woolworth  stores. 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  dC  CO.,  INC.,  271  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

HIGGINS^ 

Eternal  black  Writing  Ink 

When  ordering  Higgins’  Eternal  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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SERVICE 
FOR  TEACHERS 


I  Here  announced  is  a  new  department  of  education,  at  111 
I  Mimeograph  headquarters.  A  department  of  education!  1  11 
I  Directed  by  practical  workers  of  long  experience  in  the  \  1  ' 

'  I  classroom  and  administrative  field.  Counseled  by  educa-  1  \ 

I  tors  of  national  reputation.  It  is  a  sincere  and  sympa-  I  1 
I  thetic  advancement,  at  the  service  of  all  school  workers  to  I  I 

I  whom  the  Mimeograph  is  available.  The  modern  teaching  1 

I  aids  created  by  this  department  are  now  ready  for  distribu-  I 
I  tion  to  teachers  and  school  executives.  Complete  information  1 
I  free.  Write  today.  And  learn  about  alluring  seat-work  proj-  \ 
ects,  new  outline  maps  and  other  up-to-the-minute  classroom  1 
needs.  These  may  be  produced  with  surprising  ease  and 
economy  in  your  own  Mimeograph  workroom,  from  the  new 
prepared  stencils,  stencils  skilfully  done  by  experts  and  ready 
for  instant  service.  A  revolutionary  advance,  to  make  your 
work  easier,  nicer  and  more  effective.  An  important  and  welcome 
addition  to  the  Mimeograph  process.  Let  us  show  you  how 
the  prepared  stencil  is  lightening  the  burden  of  school  work. 
For  full  particulars,  write  today  to  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago, 


11 


Touch  this  key  lightly,  and  a  built-in  motor  The  keyboard,  the  size  and  the  shape  of 
returns  the  carriage,  at  the  same  time  this  new  typewriter  are  standard.  There  is 
spacing  automatically  to  the  next  writing  no  new  typing  touch  to  learn.  Ask  the  local 
line.  Shifting  for  capitals  is  also  electric.  Burroughs  office  to  demonstrate  Burroughs 
The  typist’s  hands  never  leave  the  keyboard!  Electric  Carriage  Typewriter  to  you. 

Write  for  "Dictation  Facts  No.  5" 

Typewriter  Division  •  BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY  •  Detroit,  Michigan 

ELECTRIC  CARRIAGE 
TYPEWRITER 


